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PREFACE 


A PREFACE to this book seems cluefly needed in 
order to saj’’ -what it is iwi. It does not profess 
to be a manual of Hinduism, nor is it a history of 
mission work in India in general, or of the Poona 
Git}’- i\Iission in particular. Nor does it deal 
minutely mth the social and pobtical aspects of 
the country. Nevertheless, some information mil 
be fojmd on these and other londi’ed subjects. 
These jottings are the outcome of some ten years’ 
experience, j&rst among the Hindus of Poona City, 
and latterly amongst country folic in the village 
of Yerandawana and its neighbourhood. No 
startlmg events are recorded. It only tells of 
the ordinary life and surroundings of the mission- 
^ worker m India. A good many homely details 
are given concerning the daily work and the 
manner of native Kfe. When revisiting England, 
I found that India still seems to be almost an un- 
known land to many people. I was often asked 
questions about the food and dress and daily 
routine both of the missionary and of the people ; 
hence 2 concluded that detailed information on 
pomts such as these is sometimes wished for. 
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Our partionlar ozrotmstaBoes give ns many 
favourable opportunities of seemg behind the 
scenes of native hfe. The traveller on a bnef 
visit to India does not stay long enough to see 
far below the surface. Many dehghtful bboks 
have been written by those who have travelled 
t.bm nvb India for pleasure, and their unpreesions 
are sometimes wonderfully aoonrate as far as they 
go , but of necessity they cannot go very deep 
Some Government officials see a great deal of 
certain phases of native hfe, and it would be very 
mterestmg if more of them would publish their 
expenenoes , but their official position prevents 
most of them from knowing the Indian as he is 
when he is at ease in his own home In Poona 
CSty and m the neighbounng village of Yeranda- 
wana Hindus are our immediate neighbours 
When walkmg about the city streets and country 
roads there are repeated opportunities of talking 
•with almost every sort and kmd of Indian, and 
when friendly terms have been established they 
talk freely and without reserve 
I h&ve left Hinduism to speak for itself The^- 
impression which the reader -will got -will probably 
not be a pleasant one , but if so, that impression 'will 
bo correct. I would have depicted a bettor side if 
it ousted. In these days, when people who only 
know Hinduism os it is idealized m some books 
are molinod to speak of it as a rehgion ■worthy of 
respect, it IB important that, if possible, they^shflpld 
* got to know it as it IB. That there ore many good 
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and devout Hindus goes without saying, but that 
IS rather in spite of, than on account of, their 
rehgion. 

Emding that the liistories of some of the boys 
of the ]\Iission helped to brmg the realities of 
missionary work more closely home to some people, 
I have ventured to give the true stories of a. few 
more of the boys. 

Throughout the book I have aimed at careful 
accuracy of expression. All that is told is the 
outcome of my own personal observations. In 
repeating the saymgs and opinions of Hmdus I 
have quoted them exactly. Everythmg coimected 
vdth Hindu customs and observations has been 
gathered first-hand from the people themselves, 
and can be depended on. 

At the same time, it should be remembered that 
what I have written is chiefly the outcome of ex- 
periences in Poona City and the surroundmg dis- 
trict. In speaking of Indian customs I have neces- 
sarily had chiefly in mind that part of India in 
which I am at home, but it has not always been 
^ possible to express this without troublesome' repe- 
tition. I should also add that the book represents 
merely my own impression of thmgs Indian. 
I have not thought it worth while to scatter 
through its pages apologies for the apparently 
dogmatic character of some of the opimons. The 
longer you hve in India, the less you wish to 
dogmarnze about anything connected with such 
a peouhar country. 
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But there are certain ideas about India whioh 
Englis h people have got hold of and Tvhioh it 
seems impossible to eradicate, although they are 
erroneous That all the women of India are en- 
closed m zenanas, that Hin dus never eat meat 
or drmk spintuons hquors, that the Hmdu religion 
IB deeply phflosophioal and the Hmdu mind acutely 
mtellectual, are amongst the stereotyped ideas 
which have taken deep root. 

Interest m a subject develops m proportion to 
growth of knowledge oonoemmg it. That to many 
an Englishman India is still praotioally an un 
known country may partly account for his lack 
of missionary zeal ooncemmg its conversion On 
the other hand, to most of those who know some- 
thmg of the country m its missionary aspect evoiy- 
thing connected with it becomes at last an 
ahsorbmg fascmation 

That these homely Indian jottmgs may help 
some people to realize a httle more clearly what 
the country is really like, and may thus stimulate 
them to work and pray for it, is my only excuse 
for whtmg a book m which the rehgions side of' 
the life does not stand out as its prominent 
feature. 

EDWAED F ELtVIN 

Mission BuNOiLow, Ysbakhawana, 

Poona Distbict, India, 
ilaj 0, 1907 
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INDIAN JOTTINGS 


CHAPTER I 

WHAT POONA CITY IS LIKE 

From Bombay to Poona — ^TJio mission tonga — ^A typical 
native city — ^Its Hindu temples — Hindu Morsbip — ^Tbo 
temple reader — Hindu hi(jpns — The temple gong — 
Banyan-trees — ^Deserted temples — Jam temples — ^Temple 
decorations — Mosques — ^TJio old fort — ^Tlie old market — 
Tbe new Rcay Market — ^Indian vegetables — ^The out- 
door market — ^Tlie dirt of the city — Its sewage — Water- 
supply — Howds — Water-earners — Bathers — Condition of 
the streets — ^Temporary obstnictions — ^Lights m the city 
— Its nariow streets — ^Tho crowd — BuUock carts — 
Tongas — Shigrams — Carnages — Police — Street rows — On 
“ fixed pomt ” — Schools 

The railway climb from Bombay up the Ghauts 
to the tableland of the Deccan, where Poona is 
situated, is as picturesque a journey as you could 
find m India. It might have seemed almost a 
practical impossibility to brmg a hne of railway 
up the irregular pile of mountains which separates 
the low-lymg land by the coast from the highlands 
beyond, > Nevertheless, it has been accomphshed, 
and the views that the traveller gets in constant i 
variety as he ascends are as enchantmg as they 

1 
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are novel, especially immediately after the rams, 
which produce a lumnant growth of flowers and 
vegetation. India, as a whole, is by no means a 
picturesque eountry to travel m, and you may go 
for hundreds of miles and see nothing but stony, 
barren tracts, or low scrub 
As you approach Poona m the tram, you oatoh 
Bight of towers and spires which from a distance 
you would think to be the towers of ohurches 
In reahty, most of them appertam to Government 
or other pubho buHdiiigs m the cantonment. 
None of them have to do with the adjommg native 
city of Poona, eroopt the tall tower of the Church 
of the Holy Name, which can be seen very plainly 
from the railway-bridge as the tram crosses the 
nver The Indian missionary, even from the 
first moment of his arrival at the station, finds 
that he has everythmg to learn, and that he has 
to start hfe agam from the beginnmg The 
mission tonga, a kmd of hooded dogcart, havmg 
been sent to meet him, he naturally prepares to 
take his seat by the driver He is then smihngly 
informed that m India wo always sit behmd , and 
ns he apologetioally takes his seat there, ho wonders 
whether this quamt custom arose from the ei- 
olnsiveness of the Englishman who did not care to 
Bit next a native driver, or from the particularity 
of the Hindu who feared to find himself m close 
proximity to a driver of low caste (Ho also 
, aceepts this baok-sent arrangement ns a forecast 
of the general topsy-turvydom of ideas to a liioh 
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he now have to become accustomed when liis 
two-mile drive is over, and he takes up residence 
in the mission-house on the further side of the 
native city. 

The few large cities that there are in India, such 
as Calcutta, Bombaj'', Madras, Delhi, and Lahore, 
are very unlike each other. But Poona City may 
be taken as a fair type of a purel}^ native city, 
because it has perhaps moved less vuth the times 
than any other. The Poona of to-day is probably 
not unlike the Poona of many years ago, except 
that it has lost whatever magnificence it may have 
possessed when it was the capital of the Maratha 
Idngdom. Tradition, indeed, speaks of an ancient 
city covering a vast area, but how far such tradi- 
tions are based on fact it is not easy to say. It 
is probable that the do^vn-grade tendency wliich is 
still in progress may have been in operation for 
many years. A more dilapidated, filthy, and 
wretched place than the Poona of to-day could not 
well be imagined. But it is not the bad smells, 
and tumbledown buildmgs, and narrow, unhealthy 
lanes, which make the place appear so repulsive. 

It is the abomination of idolatry seen m actual 
operation which strikes the visitor ivith a horror 
that does not grow less the oftener he sees it. 

Probably there is no city in India so infested 
with idols as Poona. Temples abound, but scarce 
any of them have any pretension to beauty or 
splendour. The decorative portions, which from ^ 
a photograph you would thmk to be stone, are 
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generally of plaster Many temples are qmte 
smalL Some, mdeed, are only a ruohe m the wall, 
hie a small cupboard, m which the red-smeared 
stone which does duty as a god is placed. Others 
are not unlike an old fashioned brick oven, erected 
at the base of a sacred tree, and having no pretence 
at ornamentation. Hmdns rarely use their tem- 
ples for united rebgious exercises, and no provision 
is made for the accommodation of a congregation 
m connexion with these smaller shrmes. Even 
when, as is sometimes the ease, there is m front of 
the idol a courtyard or enclosed space of consider- 
able size, it IS used for almost any purpose rather 
than worship Men sit and talk there, ohfldren 
play there, travellers and idle people sleep thera 
The temple worship of an ordmary Hmdn is of 
the briefest. He halts in front of the god, he 
salutes it by puttmg his hands together ji^lm to 
palm and touching his forehead, he repeats its 
name a few times, and he passes on his way after 
this almost momentary pause Nor must it bo 
supposed that oU the many passers-by m the streets 
observe even this amount of respect The wori 
shipper IS the exception, and not the rule On the 
festival of a god visitors to the more popular tem- 
ples are very numerous, and an offermg, generally 
of infinitesimnl value, is mode Loaves ofi a sacred 
tree, a few flowers, a httlo frmt or sweet-stuff, or 
a small coin, suffloo. At those times thq temple 
IS made bnUiant at night by a crowd of oil lamps 
In largo glass receptacles, which arc liirod or bor- 
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rowed for the occasion, and hung from the roof. 
A city temple which is a favourite one with women 
is so thronged on particular festivals that a police- 
man kas to be stationed at the door to regulate 
the crowd. Each visitor only remains m the 
temple a minute or so. ^ 

In some of the larger temples a wealthy Hindu 
will pay a native band to perform in the court- 
yard on a feast-day, and this attracts listeners, 
who will sit there for a time. More rarely a reader 
wdl be employed to read a Hmdu sacred book. 
He may be seen sittmg cross-legged on a big chair 
m front of the idol, readmg with some gesticula- 
tion and considerable mtonation. He is a pro- 
fessional reader, and has practised the art. 
Indians are not good readers m general. The 
monotonous way in which many Indians read the 
lessons in church compares unfavourably with 
the professional reader m a Hmdu temple. But, 
except a few aged women who may sit and hsten 
for a httle while, scarce anyone pays attention to 
tke readmg. People come and go as usual, or 
sit and chat about ordinary affairs, as their custom 
is. The reader seems commendably obhvious of 
bis surroundmgs, and performs his duty irrespec- 
tive of listeners. There is a temple in Poona where 
there is said to be an endowment fund for the 
perpetual readmg of sacred writings night and 
day by paid readers. Any explanation of what is 
read, or exposition of Hindu precepts, seems only 
rarely to take place. 
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HmduB, especially m rural distnots, are fond of 
wliat they oaU a Jtijjon, which may be held 
either at a temple or ontade somebody’s house 
The hujjan consists of a smgsong recital of the life 
and adventures of a god or samt To this there 
IB mnsioal aooompamment on small drums, 
which are beaten with the hand instead of drum- 
stioks Another jmghng mstmment is used, made 
of bite of iron strung on a wire and fastened to 
a stick, which produces a very unmnsioal noise 
The monotony of the whole performance sounds 
sufiSciently depressing at a distance, but though 
it does not usually oommenoe until late m the 
evenmg, it often oontmues far mto the night, and 
neither the performers nor their audience seem to 
grow weary 

A gong IS struck at a few temples to call people 
together, but I have never seen signs of a response 
to the caU. At a very small temple m close prox- 
imity to the Poona City Mission the most hoart- 
rendmg sounds are often mode mommg and 
evenmg, not only by stnkmg a gong, but by 
loud squeals produced by a kmd of horn Those 
oflorts may possibly be m mutation of the fre- 
quent sound of the bells of the Christian ohuroh 
hard by 

Some of the shrmes ore just largo enough to 
hold, not only the ugly and often obscene stone 
which is the object of worship, but also the pnost 
when ho gives the god its daily bath, ond waves 
a lamp about it, and enmos out whatever other 
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ceremonies are prescribed. It is a most pitiful 
sight to see a man ministering to a stone. 

Ranyan-trees abound in Poona City. Some of 
tliese^bave large stone platforms surrounding them, 
built for the use of devout Hi ndus who wished to 
perambulate the tree, the amount of merit gained 
being m proportion to the number of circles made. 
A few of the more ancient platforms are worn 
smooth by the feet of many devotees. They are 
rarely used now, and many of the platforms have 
fallen mto dilapidation. Some of the larger 
temples have also got similar provision for the 
perambulation of worshippers, and these are still 
occasionally used. The melancholy sight of an 
aged woman travelling round and round the shrine, 
and salutmg the god every time she passes it, 
may now and then be seen. It is not very often 
nowadays that a man engages in this kind of 
religious exercise. 

Some of the temples which are now quite de- 
serted and falhng mto decay belonged to Hindu 
j?eHgious commumties which have died out or 
^migrated. A temple also forms part of the group 
of buildings belongmg to the establishment of well- 
to-do persons, and as many of the better houses 
have come down in circumstances, or are deserted, 
the domestic temple shares iu the general neglect. 

A Hindu sect called the Jains put a good deal of 
handsomely carved woodwork on the front of 
thbu temples. But these are generally enclosed , 
within high walls, m obedience to the command 
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of the ruler of those days, who forbad outsiders 
to build pubho temples in the city, lest the ortho- 
dox should stray to the oonventioles of the new- 
comers 

Barely some attempt at redecoration is made 
at one or other of the temples Walls are newly 
whitewashed, and on them, m bnlhant hues of red, 
orange, green, and blue, are depicted scenes from 
the supposed history of the god to whom the 
temple is dedicated Some of the drawmgs are 
not without a rude merit, and remmd one of the 
fllummations m medieval mannsonpte Blank 
waDs m the city are decorated m the same style 
with pictures which are not necessarily rehgious 
Considenng the coarseness of the ideas so freely 
expressed m common talk amongst all classes of 
Hindus, it is remarkable that most of the pictures 
on the walls are free from this tamt. The excep- 
tions are almost always to be found on the walls 
of temples. 

There are only-a few mosques m Poona City, 
because Mahommedans are much m the mmonty ^ 
A mosque presents a great contrast to a Hmdu' 
temple It is cleaner and m better repair, and it 
contains no imago, or picture, or outward symbol 
of any kmd. The call to prayer is always by the 
human voice, and m mosques of greater preten- 
sion than most of those m Poona the call is made 
from the top of a lofty tower Presumably, a man 
with a powerful voice is soleotod for this offies, 
and it is remarkable what a distance the sound 
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traTels. It is rather impressive to hear this cry 
m the dusk of the early morning, when the city is 
more or less asleep. There seems to be a very 
general response to the call. The Mahommedan 
rehgion, free from idolatry, and with considerable 
provision for prayer, might seem on the face of it 
to be better than the Hindu rehgion ; but it pro- 
duces a worse moral life, so far as hnuted observa- 
tions m Poona City enable one to form a correct 
opinion. 

The city possesses scarce any pubhc buildings 
worthy of the name. The great gateway of the 
ancient fort is an imposmg structure, even in its 
present mutilated condition. The old wooden 
doors still remam, covered with enormous iron 
spikes slanting downwards, in order to prevent 
the elephants used m warfare from butting them 
down. In front of the fort is a wide open space, 
and it was here, m the open air, that the frmt and 
vegetable market for which Poona is famous was 
held for’ many years. Some time ago a new 
covered-m market was built m another very central 
Ipot, and it is an mgemous adaptation to Indian 
requirements of an ordmary modem market. 
But India looks with suspicion on all improve- 
ments. In spite of bemg scorched in the heat 
and drenched m the rains, the buyers and sellers 
stuck to the origmal site, and it seemed as if the 
new R^y Market was doomed to be a failure. 
Gradually, however, one and another began to see , 
the advantages of the new arrangement, and 
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moved m , and the exodus havmg fairly com 
menoed, the old market soon became deserted, 
and the new one is now one of the largest of the 
kmd m India. In the early mommg a perfect 
Babel of tongues is to be heard there Indians 
diBopss aU busmess matters at great length, and 
frequently at the top of therr voices, even if it is 
only the purchase of some omons 

Anyone wishing to know what the frmts and 
vegetables of this part of India are hke can see 
them aU m their season at the Reay Market, and 
very cnnons many of them are m appearance, and 
there are few to which a stranger could assign a 
name But most kmds of Enghsh vegetables are 
now grown on irrigated land m the neighbourhood 
of Poona, and peas, Prenoh beans, cabbages and 
oauhflowers, carrots and turnips, lettuces and 
spmach, can be bought almost aH the year round. 
Potatoes have become very popular amongst 
natives, but they are small and tasteless compared 
■with those grown m England The Enghsh 
palate, for the most part, does not rehsh thq 
purely Indian vegetables, perhaps for want oi 
training 

On Wednesdays and Sundays a market is hold 
on the old site by the fort, not for fruit and 
vegetables, but for almost every oonoeivablo 
artaole under the sun. No better place could 
bo found m which to pick up genmnc odds and 
• ends connected with Indian domestic life Each 
stall holder sits on the ground with his -wares 
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grouped around him. In some cases the stock is 
grdtesquely small, and, to all appearance, un- 
saleable — two or three bits of old iron, a wheel 
or tjv^o out of a clock, a broken bottle, etc. 
Other traders may be seen with a very extensive 
stock, but consistmg of articles which would 
appear to be of no use to anybody. Nevertheless, 
people may be seen turning over the scraps of 
old iron and other refuse, and purchases are 
made. A good many Jews attend this market, 
selhng chiefly cheap clothmg, old and new. The 
second-hand articles of native manufacture are 
the really interestmg part of the market, but 
there is also a great deal of cheap rubbish from 
Europe, which gams a ready sale on account of 
its novelty. From a missionary point of view 
this Wednesday and Simday market aflords great 
opportumties, because almost everybody is there, 
and no one is m a hurry, and they are mostly in 
the mood for conversation. 

There are a few large houses m the city which 
jgive some mdication of former digmty, but nearly 
all of them are now in such a state of dirt and 
neglect that any picturesqueness they might 
otherwise possess is lost. In fact, no description 
of Poona would be accurate without reference 
to the filthy condition of the whole city. That 
any human bemgs can be content to hve m such 
surroundmgs is incomprehensible, although it 
must be confessed that to purify the city of* 
Poona has now become an impossibility, because 
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the subsoil is saturated uuth the dirt of ages. 
It IS to all mtents and purposes an undramed 
city On either side of the narrow streete is a 
guHey, Bometunes eovered in with rough slabs of 
stone, with large ohm ha between them, but often 
not covered over at alL In these gnUies every sort 
of abommation has acoumulated for ages Now 
and then a feeble show is made of clearing them 
out, and a good deal of black shme is ladled on to 
the road, and after lymg there for some tune is 
earned away Most of these guDies do not lead 
anywhere m particular People empty mto them 
refuse from their houses, and they do not seem 
to see any drawbaek m havmg a foul and stagnant 
dram under their doorstep In the hot weather, 
when many people sleep out of doors, more often 
than not they spread their blanket on the stones 
which cover this dram, and inhale the offensive 
atmosphere all night. During the rams the contents 
of these gulhes ore partially set m motion, and 
the evil odours which are then let loose must be 
smelt to bo beheved. A small proportion of tho{ 
filth gets washed mto the nvor, but the greater 
part remains behmd. Many of the gulhes are filled 
to the surface mth nooumulations of sewage. To 
attempt now to dram Poona City would probably 
only mtensify the misehiof by stimng the polluted 
sod. A now city on a now stto, and the total 
destruction of the old city, is the only possible 
.ouTo. It is not surprising that Poona has become 
a vontablo hotbed of plague 
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The sewage from the houses is supposed to be 
collected in great boilers on wheels, drawn by 
bullocks. These trail about the streets at all 
hours of the day, adding, their quota to an atmos- 
phere already sufficiently polluted. The men and 
women whose lot it is to collect the sewage from 
the different houses are called “ sweepers,” and 
they may easily be recognized by a short brush 
in their hand and a miniature boiler balanced on 
their heads. The sewage-carts dump down then? 
contents into pits outside the city. 

Municipal government has been given to most 
of the cities of India, tmder the idea that this 
would help to tram the Indian nation in habits 
of seff-govemment. How far this has been a 
success may be gauged by a visit to Poona City. 
Municipal officials may at times be seen perambu- 
latmg the place on rounds of inspection. The 
state of things which they see, and for which they 
are officially responsible, ought to fill them with 
consternation. Dust-bms are provided at street 
comers, iuto which people are requested to throw 
^heir refuse. The system might be a very good 
one if the bms were emptied with anythmg hke 
regularity; but when they remaiu unemptied 
for days together, and are overflowmg with rotten 
refuse, they become themselves centres of cor- 
ruption, and what was meant to be a cure becomes 
worse than the disease. 

The chief water-supply both for the city and 
the cantonment comes from an artificial lake 
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about ton miles ofi amongst the bills . The lake 
was made by building a long bund across a nver, 
and the amount of water whioh flows mto this 
lake m the ramy season is very great, apd is 
generally ample both for purposes of irrigation 
an(\ for the wants of Poona. But the route by 
which the water travels mto Poona is open to 
much exception The canal leadmg from the lake 
IS an open ditch, and though protected by hedges 
and high walls, water is of so much value m India 
that wherever it is to be found people wiQ fin d a 
way of access to it And when they do so they are 
generally not content with merely dnnkmg the 
water, but, as likely as not, they will bathe and 
wash their clothes m it. The water passes through 
flltering-beds before it enters the city, but how 
far this IB efiBoicnt may be judged by the colour 
of the water m the rams, when one might some- 
times suppose that one was dnnkmg tea instead 
of water 

The water is distnbnted through the city 
chiefly by means of Jwwds, os they ore called 
These ore stone tanks to which the water is oarriod 
m pipes Many of them wore erected by Hindus 
08 an act of chanty, the tank veiy often bomg 
named after the giver, which is an almost essentiol 
oocompanimont of Hmdu acts of chanty Most 
of the howds are restnoted to certain castes, 
and there are scarce any m the city from 
• whioh Christians ore allowed to draw water 
They have generally to pay some one of smtablo 
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cast© to draw water for them, and a few people 
make a pretty good living m this way as water- 
carriers. 

The^scene at some of the larger howds, especially 
in the mommg and evemng, is picturesque and 
animated. At the howds frequented by the 
upper castes numbers of men and boys may be 
seen takmg their dady bath preparatory to their 
late mommg meal. They squat on the steps of 
the howd, and pour water over themselves out 
of a brass pot. At the same time they change 
their dhota, the loose garment which takes the 
place of trousers, putting on the clean one which 
they have brought with them, and washing the 
one which they have discarded by pouring water 
on it, and then dashing it repeatedly on the steps 
of the howd. Some of the steps are qmte worn 
away under the influence of years of flagellation. 

Almost the only outward sign of municipal 
vigilance is the daily sweeping of the streets, 
which is done energetically ; but whether it is of 
n^uch beneflt is open to question. For the greater 
part of the year the streets are deep in dust, and 
the sweeper stirs this up in dense clouds, which 
nearly choke the passer-by, and which drift mto 
any shops which may be open. The sweepers 
are generally women, and the female characteristic 
of tidmess seems to show itself m the neatness 
with which they flnish off the dusty surface. 
The condition of most of the roadways, from the 
point of view of those who have to drive upon 
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them, oannot find expression m words Ton 
must drive through the city, and then, when you 
ahght sore and shaken by your voyage over thi 
uneven surface, yon will know, as you,- novel 
knew before, what is meant by a bad road. The 
mnnipipahty makes efiorts to improve them, and 
streets are broken up not mfreguently, and a 
great deal of good metal laid down. But, for want 
of mtelhgent supervision, the work is done m such 
an unsoientifio and superiioial way that the road 
soon develops the same holes and mts as it had 
before. 

Water-oarts wander about parts of the oity m 
a rather aimless way, chiefly m those quarters 
where the more influential Brahnuns hve, and 
they shed a httle water as they go Hone m this 
spasmodic way, the only re^t is to leave un- 
pleasant patches of mud here and there 

Part of the municipal revenue comes from the 
strange custom of temporarily annexmg a portion 
of the street when yon give a dinner-party and 
want additional spaca Bent is paid for t^[o 
portion of the street annexed, for as many days 
ns you rotom it Sometimes three-quarters of the 
width of the street m front of a house is occupied 
in this way , and m one instance tlio whole breadth 
of the street was token up, and people had to go 
round some other woj But that is not considered 

a matter of any consequence Hospitalities con 
, neoted with Hmdu marriages are often ibry 
extensive, and are spread over sovoml dajs, and 
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it is cluefly at such times that this special dinmg 
accommodation is required. These temporary 
dinmg places are sometimes closed in with sheets 
of galvanized iron,, or else consist merely of a 
framework of poles on which coarse drapery is 
stretched. 

Not so very many years ago Poona City was not 
hghted at all at mght, and when kerosene oil street- 
lamps were introduced it was felt that the city 
had made a great advance m the way of modem 
improvements. But it is only a dim hght which 
they shed, and when the mumcipahty desires to 
economize, the number of lamps is greatly reduced, 
especially in those parts of the city where unim- 
portant people hve. Many of the shops are still 
hghted by a wick floating in cocoanut oil, in the 
socket of what looks very hke a handsome brass 
candlestick. This floating wiok gives hardly any 
light at all, but Hindu prejudices are so strongly 
in favour of whatever contented former genera- 
tions that it IS only by slow degrees that the 
modem lamp . is supplanting the floating wick. 

contrast is very marked when the old and the 
new fashioned hghts are to be seen side by side, 
-especially smce those who make the change at 
all generally rash into the opposite extreme, and 
buy an enormous lamp which floods their httle 
den of a shop with light. 

Poona .City does not seem to have been 
laid nut on any recogmzable plan, but probably 
grew haphazard. The houses m aU Indian towns 
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and villages are packed close together, apparently 
for the sake of mutual protection m tunes more 
turbulent than the present. In Poona you glance 
up some narrow alley between two houses, and 
you are astonished to see that the alley 'is the 
a^iproaoh to a whole network of additional courts 
and alleys withm. The few fairly wide streets 
which exist were made m ancient days to give 
dignified approach to some of the palaces of former 
rulers It is at first a perplexmg busmess to find 
your way about Poona City One narrow lane 
IS very like another The streets wmd about so 
ounously that they often lead just where you 
would least expect. Most of them are unnamed, 
and there are scarce any landmarks. The city is 
divided up mto a number of quarters, or pais, as 
they are called, named chiefly after the days of 
the week. Though there are boards giving the 
name of the peit, and each house is numbered, 
these are but scant guides to the ordmary 
wanderer m the city Some of the peits are very 
largo, and the house numbers go mto thousands. 

The streets are too narrow to admit of a siSc- 
walk for passengers, hence everybody meanders 
about all over the place at pleasure There is no 
rule of the road, and ns the foot-passenger con- 
siders that it IS the business of the drivers of 
vehicles not to run over him, ho makes but httlo 
effort to avoid such a catastrophe „ A drive 
througli the city when it is crowded is an oxcitmg 
oxpononce until jou have got accustomed to it 
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Tho conchninn hns continually to vociferate 
to the foot-passengers to get out of the way, 
wliich they do at> their leisure. The motley crowd 
surging up and down, v ith turbans of varied shape 
and eolour, women x‘>icturcsquo in their red or 
blue robes, pcoxde in almost cveiy conccivabjc 
variety of drc'^s or undress, makes the busy 
part of the city a most unique and interesting 
sight. But tho dense throng wliich filled tho 
streets in tho days before plague decimated the 
city will probabl}' never be seen there agaui. 

The wheeled trafiic consists chicn}^ of bullock 
carts, tongas, and shigrams. Bulloclv carts in tho 
early mormng bring in suppbes fiom the country, 
and if you are in a huiT}’’ you arc m despair when 
you find the street filled with a long lino of 
bullock carts laden vith hay, projecting very 
much on either side, and sometimes taldng up 
the whole breadth of the narrow passage. The 
frantic shouts of your coachman at last attract 
the attention of the driver of the last cart, and 
h(^in his turn shouts to the man in front of him 
that somebody wants to come by, until, word 
having been gradually passed all dow the hne, 
slowly and ivith difficulty they draw to one 
side sufficiently to enable your tonga to brush 
past. 

Tongas are made somethmg lilce a dogcart, 
with a caBivas tilt as a protection against sun and 
rain: They represent the cab of Poona, and are • 
inspected and licensed annually, as well as their 

2—2 
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dnverB, 'who hav« to wear a sort of European 
ooBtume of khakn Tongas are dra'wn by the httle 
Indian pony, who does so mnoh work and gets 
BO httle recompense m return, and who can be 
bought for a song Tongas are a oonvement but 
npt very comfortable form of conveyance. 

Shigrams are two-horse oonveyances chiefly 
used for family parties, and remmdmg one a httle 
of the old London “ growler ” They are very 
roughly bmlt, and usually have no st uffin g or 
linin g There are wmdows all round, which, when 
closed, have louvred shutters instead of glass. 
Many of the horses which drag the shigrams are 
what you might unagmo a horse’s ghost to bo 
like 

Some wealthy Hin dus have smart oamages 
of Enghsh make or pattern, with rubber tyres and 
all the latest improvomente, and drawn by large 
and handsome horses. But there is nearly always 
some moongruous element m the turn-out which 
spofls its effect on ontioal English eyes. To brmg 
back the fresh grass for your horses stuffed un^cr 
the coachman’s box seat may bo a very oon- 
voment and sensible plan, but it is not conducive 
to the smart appearance of your carnage Also, 
when, for the sake of dignity, there arc tno 
servants seated on the box and two standmg up 
bchmd, it does not seem to present any mcon- 
grmty to Indian eyes that, while three of the 
servants are resplendent m crimson and gold, 
the fourth is m dirty everyday garments. 
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There are enormous numbers of police in 
Poona City. Tliis is not the outcome of the 
generous enterprise of the municipahty. A not 
unconynon form of punishment in a district 
which has sIioto signs of disaffection and dis- 
loyalty is to impose a considerable addition 
the force of police at the expense of the rate- 
payers, on the plea that the state of the district 
demands additional protection. The murder of 
two English officials in connexion with plague 
matters in 1S97 was the cause of a large com- 
pulsory addition to the Poona Cit3^ police. They 
have been reduced since then, but the force is 
stiU so largo that at ordmary times it is difficult 
to find employment for aU the men. 

The integrity of the police force in India does 
not stand high. In a country where bribery and 
corruption permeate every department of hfe, 
the pohceman is especially exposed to this tempta- 
tion. As one of themselves said to me : “ It is 
quite impossible for a pohceman to be honest.” 
Mi^ny trivial cases are settled personally by 
the pohceman. In return for whatever gratuity 
the offender is -willing or able to give, he lets 
him go. The offender is thus fined -without the 
machinery of the magistrate’s court being called 
mto play. 

That this corrupt system leads to cruelty and 
oppression, and the trumpmg up of false charges, 
goe^ without saying, and the poorer and weaker 
classes often suffer very unjustly. But how the 
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present system is to be uprooted it is hard to know 
To carry out sufficiently drastic measures to crush 
corruption m aU puhho departments is probably 
impossible at present On the whole, however, 
the Poona City pohce compare very favourably 
with what IS said of the pohce m some other 
parts of India. Their unif orm is very European 
m its character, and they are a smart-lookmg 
set of men. They seem even to possess some of 
the kmd-heartedness and common sense which 
one chiefly associates with the typical pohoeman 
of the West They are not unpopular m the city, 
and yet good order is preserved. When, now 
and then, there is a big row between neighbours, 
m which at last aU the neighbourhood joins, the 
pohce do not, as a rule, make any very definite 
effort to stop it at the time But they pass 
through the crowd and note the rmgleoders, and 
these are summoned the next day and heavily 
fined This has a very sobenng effect on domostio 
quarrels held m pubho, m which neighbours have 
rashly token sides ( 

The pohoo do not perambulate the streets, but 
are kept at fixed pomts, and these are so numerous 
that practically every policeman is within sight 
of another The whole city is thus htoraUy always 
under the eye of the jiohco At all the more 
important fixed pomts there is a hut, or cJiowLt, 
for the convemonoo of the pohoeman, and there 
ho stands or sits all day very contentedly. Only 
shifting his stool nocordmg to whether ho htes 
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to sit in tlie sunshine or in the shade. Wien it 
is very hot the sight of a pohceman lolling on Ins 
stool, fan in hand, is not unloiown. Tliis “fixed- 
point” arrangement excellently suits the Indian 
nature, which has a great dishlce to mmeccssary 
physical exertion. 

Poona City has considerable facihties for educa- 
tion. There are several free vernacular municipal 
schools. The salaries of the masters are so small, 
and the school apparatus so almost non-existent, 
that they are not expensive schools to maintain. 
The Indian parent, unless he is specially ambitious, 
does not wish his son to learn too much, lest it 
should make him dissatisfied ivith his ordinary 
work and surroundings. To write a good running 
hand — modi, as it is called — is what they chiefly 
desire for then children, and a great deal of time 
is devoted to this accomphshment in these elemen- 
tary schools. Mahommedans are very backward 
as regards education, and very few of then children 
go to school. There are a few mission schools in 
f^e city, attended chiefly by some of the poorer 
heathen children, who are practically, though not 
nominally, excluded from the ordmary city schools 
on account of their caste. There are also a few 
schools for girls, with a considerable attendance. 

Of schools which give something more than an 
elementary education there are many. Besides 
the Popna High School, which is a Government 
institution, there are several private schools, large 
and small. Boys from distant villages come mto 
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Poona, and reside ivitli relations or friends, and 
attend one or other of these institutions The 
yearly return of plagne, and the oonseq^uent 
closing of all the sahools for many montl^ has 
' greatly interfered with educational arrangements 
durmg the last few years 
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THE TRADE OF THE CITY 

Shops — ^The shopkeeper — Gold and silver smiths — Brass- 
workers — Clay figures — Garlands and flowers — ^Tailors — 
Embroidered caps — ^Linen-drapers — Glass bangles — Shoe- 
makers — ^Weavers — Basket-makers — Indian carpentry — 
Gram shops — Sweet shops — ^Eating-houses — ^Liquor shops 
— Pan su-pari — ^llmeral waters — Chemists — Stationers — 
Newspaper oiffices — Pleaders — Money-changers — The 
cantonment — The city life — ^Declimng mfluence of Poona 

Though the city of Poona is still a commercial 
centre of some importance, the tiny dens which 
serve as shops are often smaller than anyone 
would suppose possible. The customer does not 
enter the shop, but stands in the street, except 
m the case of a few modem, very up-to-date 
estabhshments. The ordinary shop is, in fact, 
nothing but a shop-window without glass, and 
there the proprietor sits on the floor with his 
goods around him. In many shops he can hter- 
aUy reach every article in his stock without 
gettmg up, which is a great gam to a person who 
dislikes^ exertion. A narrow board is hmged on 
to .the front of the shop, and on this the customer 
can sit. Passers-by stop and watch the process 
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of bu3ang, and they comment and advise The 
smallest purchase is generally a matter of bargam- 
mg, with an expenditure of much tune and elo- 
quence A few shops m the city, which ^have 
fixed rates and refuse to chaffer about the pnce, 
are always thronged with oustomers, but this 
object-lesson does not seem to convmoe the 
neighbouring shopkeepers that honesty must after 
aU be the best pohoy 

The Tottenham Court Road system prevails m 
Indian cities, and you find rows of shops side by 
side selling the same thing This is a convement 
arrangement for Hindus, because it bnngs the 
people of one caste together, and difiSonlties about 
food pollution and social mtoroourse with your 
next-door neighbour are avoided. There does 
not seem to be any rivalry between adjoining 
shops, and no one seems to care whether he gets 
oustomers or not. In fact, when the weather is 
hot, and the propnetor hes on the floor with his 
legs anywhere except where yon would expect 
them to be, he seems to implore yon not tp 
disturb his repose by askmg for auythmg Such 
establishments ns are largo enough to receive it 
have a sort of mattress, with piUows or bolster, 
spread on the floor, and here the shopkeeper 
sprawls all day, sometimes mvitmg a sufficiently 
distmgoishcd friend or onstomor to sit beside 
him Wo of the Mission are on visiting terms 
vnth several of the city shopkcoiiors, and 
receive mvitations to chat awhile, sittmg on 
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the shopboard, or, more rarely, on the white 
mattress. 

Poona City has long been famous for its workers 
in gold and silver, and the work they execute is 
often very elaborate and artistic. There is a great 
demand for gold and silver necklaces, bangles, nose- 
rings, ear-rings, and the like, because that is the 
form in which most Indians invest their money. 
The amount of gold lying dormant in the shape 
of personal ornaments would make India a pros- 
perous country if it was set in motion for the 
development of trade and the improvement of 
properties. Besides making silver ornaments for 
those who cannot afford gold, the silversmiths get 
lucrative employment m the manufacture of 
bowls and caskets for Europeans and the richer 
Hindus. Their raised silver designs are often 
charming in then life and vigour, especially 
hunting scenes, although they are often dis- 
figured by the introduction of some repulsive- 
looking Hindu god. 

^ Workers in brass are also very numerous, and 
when this metal was scarce and valuable the 
members of this caste took rank with the gold 
and silver smiths. In the long row of brass shops 
all sorts of plates, cups, candlesticks, and cooking- 
pots can be bought now at a very cheap rate. 
In another part of the city you come upon the 
shops the middle-men who supply the goods 
to the retail dealers. These middle-men buy the 
brassware from the many workers in the city. 
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Tvlio manufactnre it in their own honseholds, and, 
it IS to be feared, sell it at a rtunous loss. These 
wholesale brass merchants are also the chief 
money-lenders of the district, and lend money 
for weddmgs and other expensive ceremomes at 
an^^appalhng rate of mterest The actual brass- 
workers are very rndnstnons people, and the 
clangmg of their hammers may be heard by day 
and by mght m huts and houses m many parts of 
the city 

There are also men who make clay figures, which 
they bake m the sun, and then pamt and gdd 
them Many of these figures represent trades 
and oharootenstio natives, chiefly meant for the 
English market. They also manufacture gods, 
and at the tune when the festival of Gunpatti is 
about to be held, hundreds of clay figures of this 
god, large and small, are made Nearly every- 
body has a figure of Gunpatti enshrmed m his 
house for ten days, after which they are all taken 
to the nver m procession and buried m the water 
Naturally, m a place like Poona many shops deal 
m thmgs needed for idolatrous worship They 
sell the coloured ponders which are sprinkled on 
objects which are to bo worshipped Also the 
colours used for pamtmg the forehead with the 
symbol of the god you specially favour These arc 
often sold m a little box with a looking-glass m 
the lid, m order that yon may see whether the 
, colour has been nghtly applied Coconniits are 
on sale to bo offered to gods on certain days 
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There are also many flower shops, where the 
garlands are made which are used so largely on 
rehgious and social occasions. 

These garlands are mostly made up of small roses 
and a kmd of white jessamine strung on a thread. 
The garlands presented to gods are generally 
feeble productions, costmg only a halfpenny or 
so. But garlands for the decoration of a Govern- 
ment official on his departure for England, or for 
the prmcipal personages at a big weddmg, are 
very gorgeous productions, with a great deal of 
gold and silver thread, and sometimes small 
looking-glasses, interspersed amongst the flowers. 
Such garlands may cost as much as two or three 
rupees. Roses are also made up into stifl httle 
bouquets tied to small sticks, without any attempt 
at a more natural or artistic arrangement. The 
small roses used for these purposes are grown m 
large quantities in the gardens round about 
Poona, but they are nearly aU of a uniform famt 
pink colour, and without much scent, except that 
^hich IS often added artificially. 

Tailors are very numerous, and a shop that 
holds the sewing-machine and the man who works 
it, and hterally nothing else, wiU suffice. There 
is a shop of this kmd in Poona m which a poor 
httle boy sits and works, crouched up on a sheK 
above his master’s head. Although tailors are 
amonggt the few Indians who have been enter- 
pmsmg enough to recognize and use the benefit 
of modern machmery, and though they work 
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their Bewmg-maohjnes very skiifnlly, tailormg m 
Poona City is but a poor trade Perhaps this is 
partly because Indian garments do not require 
muoh making, except the gracefully cut coat^wom 
on superior occasions. But this is hemg ousted 
bj^ coats of English pattern, which will soon be 
universal, the Norfolk jacket bemg particularly 
popular Most well to^io people when they want 
the services of a tador summon him to theur house, 
and he does the work under supervision, sitting 
m the veranda. More often than not the matenal 
IS provided for him, which is a more economical 
plan than lettmg him provide it. But it is well 
to keep an eye on him when he is onttmg out, 
m order to see that he does not out ofi a portion 
for hims elf. 

You will come upon a row of shops in which 
they sell nothing except the embroidered velvet 
caps now very commonly worn mstead of turbans, 
and which sometimes appear m England ns 
smokmg-caps. These are often embroidered with 
much taste, and the more elaborate ones an" 
worked m gold and sdvor, and cost a good deal 
The shops which correspond to our Imen^drapors 
arc plentiful. They chiefly sell oahoo, dhotns, 
and the coloured sans which form the women’s 
garment Those shops are very much frequented 
by native soldiers, who, when they are m undress, 
are m some respeota so like, and yet Bo<unbko, 
, the English Tommy when ho is off duty These 
soldiers oro perhaps buying presents to take to 
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feheir families wlieii they refcum to their homes 
in some distant part of India. 

Some shops are devoted solely to the sale of 
the coloured glass bangles which women and girls 
love ?o wear. The stpck, even m a small shop, 
seems so large that one wonders how it can ever 
be sold out, especially as a great many pedlars 
perambulate the rural districts sellmg the same 
wares. But bangles are perishable articles, and 
often need renewal. The seller of glass bangles 
has to be skilled m squeezmg and crushing the 
hands of his customers m order to get on to the 
wnst a bangle sufficiently small to look elegant 
without breakmg the glass. The pain of the 
process often produces many tears on the part 
of the purchaser, and it is to be hoped that 
the ultimate result is sufficient compensation. A 
large proportion of the modem glass bangles come 
from Germany. The shops which sell miscellaneous 
goods are also largely supplied from European 
markets. Clocks, lamps, knives, sham jewellery, 
^d many other odds and ends from abroad, are 
sold m the bazaars of the Indian cities, and they 
crowd out native manufactures through their 
cheapness and variety. Attempts to boycott 
European goods have not met with very much 
success — at any rate on the western side of India. 

Shoemakers generally ply their trade m the 
open aij at some street comer, and there you can 
geh your shoe patched, or even a new pair made to 
measure, for a very small sum. The native shoe. 
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made of red leather with tnm-up toes and no 
heels, when mcely made, looks very well , as also 
does a kmd of sandal with a great deal of decora- 
tion m brass on the leather straps. The desire 
for shoes of Western fashion is largely on the 
morease, and these bring with them the almost 
mevitable complement of socks or stookmgs 

Weaving, which used to bo snoh a profitable 
mdustry, has suffered greatly through the mtro- 
duotion of cheap maohme-made goods from 
Europe The Poona weavers are chiefly Mahom 
medans Though they produce fabnos charm 
mgly artistic m colour and design, and skilfnlly 
woven, the demand for these expensive articles 
has BO diminished that the weavers make a very 
poor hvmg 

In another street the basket-makers are to bo 
found. It IS one of those trades m which tumble 
Indian fingers find full scope, and the result is 
correspondmgly sucoessfuL But they chiefly 
make common baskets for trade or domestic 
purposes, and the demand for elaborate or artistic 
work IS not great Some of the best basket-work 
comes from the Indian jails It is a convoment 
form of mdustry which prisoners of almost any 
ago or class can leam somethmg of 

Indian oarpcntiy, unless earned out under 
effective and mtolhgcnt supervision, is generally 
shookmgly bad. In order to see how bn^ it ran 
bo a visit should bo paid to the quarter where 
they make native charpoya, or bedsteads, boxes. 
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and children’s toys. The results are so lamentable 
that you wonder that both buyer and seller are 
not equally ashamed. Nevertheless, the articles 
co mm and a sale. Here you may see whole 
famihes engaged m the same work — qmte small 
boys, and even their mothers and sisters, busy^_^ 
producing these rough articles with the help of a 
minimum of tools. 

The gram shops are perhaps the most attractive 
lookmg ones in the city, especially the wholesale 
shops, in which the gram is stored in immense 
sacks. People mostly grind their gram for them- 
selves m their own homes. There are many 
different kinds used for the food of both man 
and beast, and when properly dressed and pre- 
pared the gram looks very attractive. One’s 
confidence m its purity is rather shaken when 
one sees it spread out m the street to sun m close 
proximity to the stagnant sewer, and exposed to 
aU the foul dust of an Indian city. 

Indians, young and old, are large consumers of 
sweets, which are on sale everywhere in great 
variety, and are not unpleasmg m taste to those 
who hke concentrated sweetness. Certam sweets 
have their own season, and some are connected 
with particular festivals. Sugar, made up into 
many devices, and threaded on strmg hke a neck- 
lace, forms part of the regular accompamment of 
one of the^Hindu festivals. The sweet-seller, who 
sits 031 the smallest possible area m the midst of 
his stock, in a position which One would suppose 
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would produce intolerable oramp, never seems to 
grow weary of ius peroh, and as Ins wares are in 
demand at any time from early morning until 
bedtime, his hours on duty are very long 

Eatmg houses are not much m evidence m the 
^ city Caste restnotions make any general eatmg- 
house an impossibihty There are places to which 
Brahmms go and eat forbidden thmgs m pnvate, 
but these places naturally do not obtrude them 
selves on the pubhc eye There are a few Mahom 
medan tea shops which seem to do a brisk trade. 
Hindus have, unfortunately, of late years taken 
very much to the dnnkmg of spintuons hquors, 
and it IS possible that — amongst the upper classes, 
at any rate — English example has had somethmg 
to do with it. Soldiers on duty m the city in 
the carher plague epidemics told natives that 
the reason why English soldiers are so strong is 
because they dimk so much beer, and the idea 
has taken hold that by tokmg spinte yon fortify 
yourself against plague These dnnk shops are 
sordid places, ivith groat tubs of country hauor 
ranged round the ivalls, and they produce all the 
evil and disreputable scones which such places arc 
calculated to produce. Not only Hmdus, but 
Jlahommodans, arc often to bo eecn in a state of 
mto-aoation m the city streets and on country 
roads. Even boys got drunk, and do not scorn to 
tlunk that it much matters 
Tlio habit of chewing betel nut wrapped up in 
a le.nf, and then colled pan supart, is so universal 
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amongst Hindus that a number of shops scattered 
over the city are devoted to the production of 
this luxury. The gardens at Yerandawana and 
in several other villages round Poona supply the 
leaf, or faiii taken from a climbmg plant with broad 
flat leaves. The gardens are arranged something, 
like hop-gardens, but with slender trees planted 
in rows, up which the plants chmb. The leaves 
have to be picked when they are just at the right 
age, and connoisseurs m 'pan are very particular 
as to what they buy. Nearly everybody carries 
a pouch, made of cloth, and often a good deal 
embroidered, contaming several pockets, m which 
is kept the betel-nut and the other spices with 
which the pan supari is flavoured. A httle tin 
is also carried contai n i n g chunam, which is really 
very flne mortar. This is kept moist, and a httle 
of it is smeared on the middle of the leaf, and is 
supposed to help to make the whole collection of 
ingredients digestible. The betel-nut and etceteras 
having been wrapped up within the leaf, it 
is fastened with a clove stuck through it, so that 
it looks like a little parcel. This is then put into 
the mouth and chewed. It has the unsightly 
effect of making the gums and tongue and saUva 
a bright red. Pan supari is handed round to the 
guests on aU ceremonial and social occasions. The 
sellers of this leaf often also sell mineral waters 
of native manufacture. The drmking of such 
waters is an acquired luxury of recent years, and 
by common consent does not affect caste. The 
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liquid ifl safely enslirmed -witlmi tlie glass bottle, 
and it IB no good inquiring wbo mannfaotured it 
m the first instanoe The same shops also supply 
the cheap smokes whioh are so largely used. ^ These 
consist of a very small pmoh of tobaooo inserted 
^nto the end of a rolled up and unsmokeable leaf. 
You can buy eighty of these beedtes, as they are 
called, for one penny, but each one only provides 
a smoke of a few mmntes’ duration. 

Indiana are great consumers of mediome, so that 
ohemiste’ shops of different grades may frequently 
be found. In some primitive drugs are sold 
m equally primitive fashion Sometimes the pro 
pnetor oaUs himself a doctor Ton are not obhged 
to stand m the street to be ministered to , you eon 
enter the shop, and sittmg acoommodation of a 
kmd is provided for you A few other establish 
mente are modeUcd m feeble imitation of an 
English chemist’s, with glass jars and oases, and 
chairs to sit upon Many city shops of late years 
have adopted English sign-boards, some of which 
provide ounous examples of Indian Enghsh. , 

In a place where there arc so many schools there 
IS a large demand for stationery and school books, 
and there are rows of small shops doahng in school 
boy requisites The stationery is ns bad ns it is 
cheap The amount of ordmnry Marathi litem 
turn on sale is small, and the demand is not groat. 
There are a few second bond book shops, contam 
ing apparently unsaleable rubbish. The Native 
General Librarj is a kmd of club for such Indians 
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as care to see the daily papers, and here there 
is a fair collection of books, not much used. The 
many vernacular papers published in the city 
have each an office, of Avhich the most imposing 
feature is the board wliich announces its existence. 
These small newspapers have led to the estabhsh-^ 
ment of many smaU prmting presses, wliich pro- 
duce miserable results. Good printing is not to 
be had in Poona City. 

Indians are very fond of litigation, and are 
constantly going to law with one another. Hence 
a great many educated Indians take up the pro- 
fession of pleader or lawyer. They are so 
numerous that most of them pick up a very pre- 
carious Hving. A walk through the city, taking 
note of the number of boards saying that “ Mr. 
So-and-So, Pleader,” hves here, will testify to the 
number of these legal gentlemen. 

Sitting on the ground at some street corner, or 
else in a Httle shop, is the money-changer. He 
has a great pile of copper com m front of him, and 
fo^a considerable remuneration he will give you 
change, or accept coinage from native states or 
foreign cormtries which has strayed into other 
territory. As money-changers do busmess chiefly 
with unlettered people, their opportumties of 
makmg enormous profits on their busmess trans- 
actions are great, and are turned to the fullest 
account.* 

The Poona cantonment, or “ camp,” flanks the 
city, but there is very httle intercommumcation 
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between tbe two Even the native population 
whiob has drifted into the oantonment to minister 
to the varied needs of the European population 
has Boaroe any mteroourse with the natiyes of 
the city English residents m the oantonment 
.^axely come into the city, and to moat of them it 
is an unknown region, full of possible dangers, 
and so to be avoided. The Poona oantonment, 
though its reputation as regards health has not 
been very good of late years, is pleasantly laid 
out, and it has many social attractions for those 
who are called upon to hve there, and who may 
happen to hke that kmd of thing 

But the life of the oity is a sordid, miserable 
life, which ought to draw out the compassion and, 
where possible, the helpful energies of anyone who 
sees it. Idolatry flourishes, temples abound, and 
yet the number of actual behevers m a system 
which still holds its ground are few Trade con- 
sists of systematic efforts to cheat on the part of 
both buyer and seller There arc no real oppor 
tunities of amusement for the young men of the 
city, except the foul Hindu drama, and sitting 
about m idle gossip The overage well to-do man 
flnds his rocroation m dainty food and loose hvmg 
Tlio boy-hfo of the city, capable of so much tliat 
IB good if it could bo lifted out of the miro, can, 
ns things arc, only sink down to the low level 
which surrounds it Lootunng in English to 
Hindus on poetry or aalronomj, or oven on 
definitely rcbgious subjects, docs not touch the 
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life of the city. Personal contact with individual 
citizens in the streets and in their homes, and in 
mission-houses suitably placed in their midst, 
seems the only way m which the heart of the 
city can ever be reached. Not merely one or 
two, but many missionaries vith capacious hearts, 
m daily touch -with the people, and living m their 
midst, not deterred by havmg to deal with dis- 
positions wai’ped by heathenism in its worst form 
— these are the influences winch, by God’s gi’ace, 
might bring the city fco Him. 

Merely as a place of commerce, Poona has 
suffered greatly on account of plague, and trade 
has been so dislocated and scattered through the 
yearly exodus of the citizens that it is doubtful 
whether it wiU ever recover itself. If the influ- 
ence which the city exercises m this part of India, 
and which it has never used for good, should be on 
the wane, it may be that this is one of the bless- 
ings which the visitation of plague was meant to 
bring. 

^Such is the city of Poona, so far as we can put 
it into words. But no amount of word-paintmg 
or power of imagination would enable anyone who 
has never seen it to form a correct mental picture 
of that squahd, pathetic, absorbingly interestmg, 
and yet altogether diaboHcal, place known as 
Poona City. 
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INDIAN DRESS 

Connected with religion — ^Loin-cloth — Dhota — How worn — 
When worn — ^Drefls for Christians — ^The birady — ^Native 
coat — English dress — Uniforms of Indian army — Shoes — 
English boots — Boots for the police — ^The tnrban — ^Its 
variety — Head-dress for Christians — For Mahommedans 
— ^The Parsoe hat — The big snn bat — Eumsian's dress— 
Effect of native dress — ^The sari for women — Dress of 
small girls — ^The Goanese — Silver ornaments on men and 
boys — Gold ornaments for women — Nose-nng — Ear rings 
in the South — How the hair is worn — ^The shinde— Hair 
of oscetios—Tho moustache — Paint on tho forehead. 

Dbess is a more important subject m India than 
m some countries, because the different robgions 
have tboir own distmotive dress, althongh it varies 
much m detail m different ports But as an in 
vanobJe foundation for any other oJoflimg, orar} 
man and bov tbroughont India wears a lom-elotb 
of some sort Night and day, whatever other 
garments ho may put on or toko off, this cloth is 
never Inokmg and oven comparatively small boys 
ore very partioular obont ■wearing at least this 
imnlmum of dress On tho other hand, no one 
has anj hesitation about appoanng in public inlh 
no other olothmg but this, and a coolie as a matter 
40 
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of course tlirows off all his other garments to do 
some heavy work ; or a man squats on his door- 
step in a crowded street and takes his bath by 
pouring water over himself ; or a boy puts on his 
clean dhota wherever he may happen to be, indoors 
or out. Very little children run about naked, and^ 
though the boy is provided with his loin-cloth 
when he is tliree or four years old, much less con- 
sideration is sho'wn to girls, who often appear 
in the streets, or at the doors of them houses, 
vnthout any clothing at all up to seven or eight 
years old. 

In Poona, and in the district surrounding it, 
by far the largest number of people are Hmdus, 
and with them the distinctive article of dress is 
the dhota, which takes the place of trousers. It 
is a copious garment, varying m width according 
to the height of the wearer, and of considerable 
length. The colour is almost invariably white, 
but a festal dhota may have a very narrow coloured 
border of red or blue, or a wedding dhota may 
even have a border of gold thread. But a wide 
coloured border of strange hue is the mark of an 
Indian “masher,” and to wear a coloured dhota 
would be considered the height of vulgarity, 
except the red silk one which the Hindu some- 
times wears when he performs his devotions m a 
temple. The texture of a good dhota is very fine, 
even tp the pomt of bemg almost transparent. 
Those who consider themselves superior sort of 
people think it a mark of dignity to wear their 
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dhota very long, bo that it almost trails m the 
dust Hard ■n'orkmg labonrers wear theirB girded 
up short, oonvemently for work, while ordmary 
people strike a happy medmin. 

The way of girding on the dhota vanes m drf- 
|erent parts In the South it is worn simply like 
a petticoat, and m oonseqnenoe looks very effemi- 
nate Others bmd it round them so tightly that 
the effect is ahnost that of a tight pair of breeches. 
In the Poona distnct it is worn rather loosely, so 
that, though one leg is clothed, the other is nearly 
hare It is difficult to desonhe how a dhota is 
put on, hut it IS a rapid process A man gathers 
one end of it round him like a skirt, and knots it 
at his waist Th e short endhethenpasses through 
his legs, and tucks it mto his waist behmd. The 
other end, which is much the longest, he neatly 
pleats mto a good many folds, and tucks it into 
Ids waist in front The result is a graceful gar- 
ment, made without the aid of a tailor, and cool 
and inexpensive It costs from a few annas to a 
few rupees, according to size and quahty Though 
it does not really require any additional fostonmg, 
people sometimes add a bolt , and wealthy people 
wear elaborate waist-bands of silver u ork. 

A Brahmin boj , ns a rule, docs not wear a dhota 
tdl ho lias received his sacred thread, which thread 
is worn sash like over the loft shoulder next the 
skin Though the thread can bo given when the 
boj IS about eight it is often dclaywl for some 
years, and it looks comical to sco a boj, icrj fiill^ 
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clothed as regards the upper part of his person, 
stalldng to school mth his long, thin, bro-vvn, bare 
legs. Tlie boys of otlier castes often begin to 
wear a dhotawhen they are quite small, and ad- 
vancmg refinement and civilization is producing 
an instinctive desire to be more fully clothed.^ 
especially amongst Christians. In Bengal, where 
much less clothing is worn than on the Bombay 
side, people of aU grades wallv about the streets 
in the hot weather vdth nothing on but their 
dhota, and the boys especially rarely wear any- 
tlung else at any time. But, in their case, the 
rich brown colour of their skin gives almost the 
impression of being clothed. 

In the laudable desue to keep up Indian customs 
as much as possible, some missions have made a 
point of retaining the dhota for their men and 
boys. Other missions, and especially those 
worked by dissenters, always make then children 
and converts wear trousers, on account of which 
people have sometimes sarcastically spoken of the 
S5read of Christianity amongst the heathen as 
being made a matter of trousers. But m India 
you cannot avoid dress being a matter of rehgion. 
You recognize a Hmdu, a Mahommedan, a Parsee, 
by what he wears. You can often teU by then 
dress what particular sect of their rehgion each 
belongs to. India has not got a national costume. 
For hi^ own sake, it would seem good for a Chris- 
tian also to be marked as such by his dress 
wherever he goes. The Goanese Roman Catholics 
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always wear tronsers, and you know at onoe who 
they are Mahommedans, both men and women, 
wear trousers , but they are of a peonhar shape, 
baggy m the upper part, and then generally nar- 
rowing down and fittmg almost close to the skm, 
,80 that they are qmte unmistakable If the Chns 
tian wears a dhota, there is nothing m his dress to 
distmgnish him from a Hindti Hence the pohoy 
of those missions which think it wisest to put 
their boys mto kmokerbookers and their men mto 
tronsers is probably the soundest. 

The upper part of the body is usually covered 
by a white bundy, a kmd of short smock fastened 
at the shoulder Over this a jacket or coat is 
often worn The notive frock-eoat is a dignified 
and graceful vestment, rather elaborately cut and 
shaped, fitting very close round the shoulders, 
double breasted, and tied with a cord to which 
bnlhantly coloured tassels are attached This 
coat IS made of white linen, or of bnlliantly 
coloured cloth — red, orange, or green But 
although most Hmdus rotam the dlioto, ordmaiy 
coats, ivaistcoats, collars, and tics are becoming 
common Enghsh shirts with starched fronts and 
cuffs are also much used, the shirt-tails always 
being worn outside This looks vorj peculiar at 
first to Enghsh eyes, cspeoiallv when the man 
wears trousers, os most servants in English house- 
holds do It looks loiy odd to see a oitj noheo- 
inan, when ho goes off dutj, doff his trousers m 
the strott, and, putting them on his arm, walk off 
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liome in Ins tunic \vitli liis undergarments fluttering 
in the unnd. 

The uniforms of the native Indian army are 
magnificent, and are an admirable combination of 
Em’opean and Eastern costume. It is astomsliing 
that Indians can ever reconcile themselves to ^ 
close-fittmg garments and leather belts and big 
boots, and that people by nature so casual in 
their ways can ever learn to turn out in the 
faultless style which was the admiration of the 
Enghsh people when they saw the Indian soldiers 
at the King’s Coronation. 

The head of heathen Indians m Western India 
is ahvays covered. Hence our custom of baring 
the head as a mark of respect is not followed. 
But it has been the invariable Eastern custom 
to bare the feet when entering any place where 
respect should be shown. The majdrity of Indians 
walk with bare feet, but the use of shoes is rapidly 
mcreasmg. Native shoes are cheap, and havmg 
no heels, they flap agamst the sole of the foot at 
e'5jery step, and make a considerable noise, which 
the wearer hkes. These shoes are easily shpped 
off or on. Shoes and boots of European make, 
with socks or stookmgs, combined with a dhota 
and stretch of bare leg, the sock often dirty and 
faUmg down at the heel, is not a happy combina- 
tion. It is thought an advantage that shoes 
shouldjpreak, and shoemakers endeavour to manu- 
facture them endowed with this pecuhanty. On 
account of the difficulty of stoopmg down to un- 
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laoe an English shoe, the growing oustom of wear- 
ing foot-gear of this type leads to the diBconrtesy 
of coming mto houses with both head and feet 
covered- But this is partly due to the Govern- 
ment note that those wearmg European shoos 
^need not take them off when entering a Govern- 
ment o£5oe 

Though India changes its habits slowly, it is 
only a matter of tune before boots and shoes will 
become univorBal Amongst Christians cspeoially 
there is a not unnatural desire to follow English 
customs and fashions The chief disadvantage is 
that it bnngs additional expenses, which most of 
them can ill afford. But so far as it is an instmo- 
tivo yearning for some of the refinements of more 
oivihzed life, it is to bo commended The Poona 
pohoo have lately been put into heavy highloivs 
It IB difficult to say which comes uppermost, the 
pam of the boot, or the pndo of bomg hko au 
English poheemon Some years back such a regu- 
lation uould havo produced a revolt m the force 
— partly booauso of the possibility of the loatljor 
bomg from the hide of the saorod cow, aud partly 
because wearmg boots habitually sometimes neces- 
sitates takmg food with the foot covered, nhich is 
contrary to Hmdu custom But at the present 
day such matters cause no ooncom 

The turban is the artistic and sensible head- 
dress which one naturally associates w^th the 
people of tlio East. Unfortunately, it is less worn 
than formerly, and many of the younger men, and 
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nearly all students and city sclioolboys, wear 
instead the velvet embroidered caps already 
described. Country boys wear a turban almost 
universally; and tending cattle, ns so many of 
tlicm do, on hot plains and scorching lull-sides, it 
is the best possible protection from the sun. 

The variety of turban is almost endless, and 
denotes more than an^d^lung else the caste of the 
wearer, or what paH of India he belongs to. Some 
of the North Country folk Avear turbans of enormous 
size, but in Calcutta ncarlj’' everybody is bare- 
headed, except i\rahommcdans, who Avear a stupid 
little cap of Avhit-e muslin. But in a city like Poona, 
AA^herc the streets arc croAA'dcd, the Auiried head- 
di'esses make a charming combination. The pre- 
vaihng colour for a turban is Avhite or red. A fcAv 
people AA^car a dark blue one. Noav and then you 
see pink or cA’-en gi’cen, but- such colours arc con- 
sidered rather AUilgar. A good turban is made of 
a kmd of muslin, and is of immense length. It is 
tAAUSted round the head AAdtli case and rapidity. 
A feAv turbans, such as Brahmins and some other 
castes Avear, are manufactured and bought at a 
shop, and are taken on and off like a hat. The 
Brahmm turban is generally red, AVith a sort of 
cone or peak in the centre, and adorned Avith gold. 
But tailors and others Avear a turban which, except 
by the expert, might easily be mistaken for the 
Brahimn’s turban. Coohes and country people 
wear a big, untidy turban, generally red in colour. 

Christians wear all kmds of head-dress — ^most 
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often a ronnd cap of some description, but somo- 
times a tnrban. As regards ita shape, they are, 
perhaps, rather mchned to nsurp a stylo of tnrban 
to Tvhioh they ivould not have been entitled m their 
Hindu condition. The Indian native clergy wear a 
cassock almost mvanably, and when they wear a 
turban at the same time, as a few of thorn do, it 
makes a veiy effective and dignified oombma- 
tion 

The Mahommedans m Poona sometimes wear a 
fez, but more often a white turban of a distmotivo 
shape Parsees have a very pecubar mitre shaped 
hat, which looks as if it was made of tin, but it is 
really of a glazed material stretched on a frame 
Indians who wish to pose as Eurasians, or 
Eurasians who wish to bo thought Europeans, 
will •sometimes adopt the largo pith sun-hat, such 
as all Englishmen have to ■wear m India It is 
rather comical to see, it may bo a very dark faoo 
almost hidden under a sun hat of enormous size 
^^^lon tho wearer gets homo ho ■will doff his hat, 
and very likely sit bareheaded under a sun whiyh 
would loll an Englishman if ho exposed himself 
to its rays Tho European, however, gets bettor 
pay than tlio Eurasian, and tho Eurasian m liis 
turn gets better paj than tho pure native so that 
it can soarcclj bo wondered at that tho latter tnos 
to pass himself off ns tho former, and tho former 
ns tho European There was an Indian, lad in 
tho Boj-s’ High School of tho Poona Afission nlio 
was of \ei> humble ongin and with littlo polish 
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of manner or ax^pcarnnee ; bnf he acquired excel- 
lent English at the school. TOicn he left he pnt 
on coinjAeto English attire, including a sun-topo 
of the largest size, dropped his Indian name, and 
called himself I\Ir. J. StewaH. The result was 
that he soon got emx)loyment in a Government , 
office, and advanced rapidly. 

AnoClier of the [Mission lads, neatly dressed as 
an Indian in Ins dhota, going into a railway-office 
to ask for work, Avas rouglily ordered out to sit 
in the veranda. A few weeks aften^'ards, borrow- 
ing from a Goanese friend an English rig-out, he 
went again to the same office, and the same official, 
not recognizing liim, but solely on account of his 
dress, asked him politely to take a chair. 

The universal garment for Hmdu women is the 
sari. It is of great length, woven complete in 
itself, and out of this, somewhat after the same 
method as the dhota, a woman, mthout any cutting 
or se-wing, can in a few minutes form for herseK a 
complete and graceful garment, includmg a cover- 
ing for her head when she goes out of doors. A 
few of the poorer people wear nothing else, but 
most women wear in addition a bodice of some 
kind ; and Christian women put on their sail 
rather differently, and wear more additional 
clothing than the heathen. The colour of the 
ordmary sari is mostly a dull red or blue, with a 
variegated border. The combination of colours 
in some of the richer saris is often charmmgly 
tasteful. White ones, embroidered in silver and 

4 
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gold, are beautiful and costly Little girls, os 
soon as they ivear anything at oU, appear in a 
long skirt, and generally nothing besides They 
assume a san at the tune of their mamage, which 
may, of course, be almost m mfanoy The httle 
Chnstian girls m the Poona City Mssion schools 
wear pretty English frocks, short m the body and 
long m the skirt, until they are about ten or 
twelve, and then they ore clothed m the sari 
Some think it a picturesque dross, but it is not a 
very convement one for children, and the long 
san makes women and children shnfBe along in 
an ungraceful way Workmg women, who gird 
thoir sans round thorn more hko a dhota than a 
skirt, walk with admirable grace and upright 
figure 

The Goanese Roman Cathohes and some mis- 
sions have adopted complete English dross for 
their women and children, and though it is prob 
ably the least picturesque of any dross m the 
world, it has the good oUcot of markmg them out 
very distinctly as Christian people 

Indian men and boys often wear a good manj 
silver ornaments, partly because that is their onlj 
notion of banking, although no interest ncomcs 
They do not trust each other suETlciontlj to invest 
their money m any mutual enterprise, although 
slowly the Post Ofiico Savings Rank is growing 
in favour 3Innj boys wear hoa\-v silver bangles 
on their wrists and ankles, the latter bangles being 
cunouslj twisted and exceptionally heavy Some 
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quite little cMdi’en are almost crippled by the 
weight of their silver ornaments. Men and boys 
also often wear rings on their lingers, and there 
is a very pretty fastening for the bundy made up 
of a series of silver buttons and chains linked 
together. A few men also have jewelled ear- 
rmgs, the ring being often inserted into the upper 
part of the ear. 

The gold omaments are almost exclusively re- 
served for women, although a wealthy father will 
now and then endow his eldest son with a heavy 
gold necklace. Women may constantly be seen 
doing very servile worli:, but wearing two or three 
massive gold necklaces, from which depend a 
number of coins or medals. The nose-ring is also 
common, made of gold and adorned with jewels, 
fastened mto one nostril and hangmg over the 
mouth in a way which looks very repulsive to 
English eyes. In South India the women wear 
ear-rmgs of vast size and weight. Heavy weights 
having been attached to the lobe of the ear from 
early childhood, it becomes gradually elongated. 
Gold omaments are then inserted mto the sht 
made in the lobe. The size of these omaments 
in some adults is almost incredible, the lobe of the 
ear droopmg as low as the shoulder, and consistmg 
only of a narrow band of flesh formmg an edge 
to the ornament. Women who cannot afford gold 
omamenk?, or whose husbands are not hberally 
disposed towards them, have to be content with 
brass or glass. Some women have broad bands 

4—2 
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of polished brass on their arms. Toe-rmgs are 
also oommon, and sometimes there are a few 
jewels m the hair 

Indian women wear their hair, which is always 
of a deep black colour until it turns grey, plastered 
down very flat and smooth, and gathered up 
liehmd mto a very tight ohignon. Men, on the 
contrary, wear their hair m a great variety of 
ways Tfindns who no longer take the trouble to 
bo orthodox, or who find that to bo too diatmo- 
tivoly Hindu hmdors their worldly prospects, cut 
their hair m European style. But m Poona City, 
and m all the distnot round about, nearly ovoiy 
Hmdu boy and man has his head shaved, with 
the exception of a small tuft b ehin d colled a 
shtnde, Tlus tuft vanes a good deal according 
to the caste. With some it is long enough to 
form a regular pigtail, winch they tic into a knot, 
and stuff inside thoir turban or cap Some leave 
a larger portion unshaved, but out the hair short, 
so that it looks almost hko a little skull^jap 
Others have the hair shaved off in front li^o a 
half moon, or m other ounons shapes. Some of 
the BOHjallod ascetics never cut their hair at all 
until it has groivn into a tangled, filthy mass, or 
they pile it up in the shape of a pjTaraid on the 
top of the head or it is formed into snake-liko 
ringlets In the South thejiair is alloncd to grow 
very long, and it is then made pp into ji bag like 
clugnon wliich, in conjunction inth the skirt-like 
dliota. looks icrj effeminate Hindus near a 
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moustaclie only, except a few unorthodox ones, 
who no longer keep their traditions. To shave the 
moustache temporarily is a mark of mourning for 
some near relative. ]\Iost Mahommedans do not 
shave their face afc all. The shaved head, espe- 
cially with children, is a great disfigurement. » 

A large number of Hindus paint their foreheads 
daily, to denote that they have had their bath, 
worshipped the particular idol which they have 
chosen as their family god, and that they have 
taken their morning meal, or sometimes they 
apply it merely as a decoration. These are not 
caste marks, as people often suppose, except m 
so far that certain castes are accustomed to wor- 
ship certam gods. Various sjnnbols are painted 
on the forehead m red or white paint. The neck 
and forehead is also often smeared ivith paint, or 
with ashes from the fire, after the meal. The 
religious beggars, who go about almost naked, 
smear their whole body with ashes. And such 
is the filthiness of some Hindu customs that the 
fojehead is also sometimes smeared with cow- 
dung. Married women wear a circular vermilion 
patch on their foreheads, and some unmarried girls 
do the same, because they think it an ornament. 
The people are gradually growmg weary or ashamed 
of this kmd of decoration, and are droppmg it, 
and many of the younger generation only observe 
it wheg, their mothers msist upon it. In many 
parts the custom has died out altogether. 
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We are not able to boost mnoh of open spneos m 
tho city of Poona. A few of tho old houses of tho 
more wealthy people onoloso a largo courtyard, 
and hero and thoro a house has a compound laid 
out m some sort ns a garden , but oven there dirt 
and general nntidmcss prevail Thoro nro diso 
tho ranrhots, which have already been dcsonbod 
There is, however, quite in tho heart of tho oitv, 
a pubho garden which is maintained bj tho mum 
oipahty Though this garden is no larger than 
tho one you might fmd attached to a fair sired 
suburban villa in tho outskirts of London, pubho 
gardens at all nro so rare in a native citj that the 
citizens nro proud of it, and it is largely used by 
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ilic many idlers amongst iliem. I\Ian5’' schoolboys 
frequent tins gard.cn, stepping in there to eat the 
swcclstulf n'hich they have bought from the 
vendor of such wares, who, until his trajj- of sweet- 
meats before him, sits outside the gate. The 
garden is well provided with comfortable iron 
seats, although many of its ^^sltors uill sit on 
the giound by preference. If the earth is damp 
or inudd}^ an Indian ean still sit with comfort, 
with his tliiglis resting on the calves of his legs, 
without actuall}^ sitting on tlie earth itself. Ho 
is not quite at ease on a chair, and often draws 
his legs up and sits on it cross-legged. 

The fact that those who come to tlic garden 
are people who have got time on their hands 
makes it a verj* good place for pioneer missionary 
enterprise. The young schoolboys and students 
who abound in Poona are a very important part 
of the population, because thej:^ are the future 
men of the city, and to get on friendly terms 
■with some of these is a step gained. I^Tien 
vi^tmg the Budliwar Garden, as it is called, from 
the name of the quarter in which it is situated, 
the best thing to do is to sit do^vn on a vacant 
seat and wait for developments. In fact, that is 
the way in which all pioneer missionary work in 
the city, short of the organized preachmg expedi- 
tions, has to be done. You cannot form any 
definite plan of campaign. Old Christmas cards 
have been found of great use m bringmg people 
mto personal touch. When the missionary is 
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seated on one of the benches, a boy presently stops 
and looks at him mth cunosity Now is the 
opportunity to exhibit a piotnre, and to ask lum 
if he would like to have it. The piotnre is, of 
course, a secular one. We rarely give rehgiouB 
ones to Hmdns, because they would not under- 
stand them, and might misuse them. The solo 
object of the picture is to break the ice, and pre- 
pare the way for conversation. The boy will 
probably say that he would hke a pioture, and 
the process of soleotmg one from your stock leads 
on to talk about many things, and it is easy after 
a bit to embark on rehgions matters Now and 
then a very oxolusivo Brahmin boy wdl reject the 
offer m the first instance, but if your stock happens 
to be specially attractive his resolution will prob- 
ably break down, and ho will ask for a card. Pic- 
tures of people and animals are what are most 
popular There scorns httlo appreciation for 
flowers, and more bright colour docs not attract 
Indian boys wiU often show taste and judgment 
in their selection of pictures , 

The distribution of cards always leads on to a 
gromng assembly of onlookers and listeners, and 
questions are asked, some jocose or sarcastic, 
others from a genumo desire to learn , but when 
the crowd has groan considerable, the mab or 
gardener in charge of the garden, arrives in a 
state of considerable agitation, and imploresprerj- 
body to go away, because meetings are not allowed 
m the place, and ho uiU bo considered respon 
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sible. He also urges that the shrubs will be 
trampled on and spoiled, and that he will get into 
trouble. Quiet talks mth two or three are much 
more useful than a crowd, so we yield to the mail’s 
entreaties, and go away. But almost exactly the 
same scene recurs at each visit to the garden. 

“ What IS your object m giving these pictures 
to the boys ?” says an Enghsh-speakmg Hindu. 
(The number of people who can speak English in 
Poona City is steadily on the increase.) “ My 
object m the first instance is to make friends with 
the boys, so that they may not be afraid to come 
and talk to us.” “ And what then ?” asks the 
Hindu. “ I hope that the ultimate result may be 
that some of them wiU wish to become Christians.” 
“ Ah ! I thought so,” said the Hindu triumphantly. 
“ I knew that was your object.” “ Of course that 
is our object,” we reply. “We have come to this 
country to try to teach the people to be Christians.” 
“ Then, you expect us aU to become Christians ?” 
says the Hindu. “ It is our hope that every man, 
w^man, and child will become a Christian.” “ And 
the animals ? ’ ’ asks the Hin du sarcastically. “ No, ” 
we say, “ we do not consider cows gods as you do.” 
“ How about donkeys ?” said the Hmdu. And 
though a retort was easy, it is always best to hold 
back the smart reply which rises to one’s bps. In 
all street work it is very important to know when 
to bring an mterview or meeting to a close. A 
momentary triumph may leave a sore feeling 
which may efiectually bar the way to any future 
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mteroourse, Taot and good temper are two 
qnabties whioh street-workers m India need m 
large quantities. 

A fine-looking fellow whom I took to be a 
Mahommedan soldier, who was sitting on one of 
, the garden seats, beckoned to me to come and 
sit beside him. I found that bo was not a soldier, 
but a doctor, and that he was not a Mahommedan, 
but a Sikh from the North. These are Hrndus who 
have moorporated a good deal from Mahomme- 
danism Ho said that they reject aU the Hmdu 
gods, and beheve m only one God. They also 
reject the Hindu sacred hooks, but have one of 
their own, to which they pay almost idolatrous 
veneration , but they have no idols m thoir temples 
or houses. Instead of shaving off most of thoir 
hair, they lot it grow, and gather it up mto a largo 
pigtail, which is curled away on the top of thoir 
head. They wear a vast turban, so that none of 
this IS visible Thoir long board and whiskers are 
gathered up and tucked mwards in a pcoubar 
fashion which is very offootivo, and gives the Si^h 
soldiers that formidable and warlike look wluoh 
has caused them to bo so much admired iihenovor 
nnj of thorn have come to England. Thoj do 
not wear a dhota, but trousers of exaggerated 
Jlahommedan cut 

This Sikh doctor, who came from Amntrar, m 
the far North, said that ho liad a v cry good prac- 
tice Ho made many mquincs ns to the knots in 
my cord, and seemed to tlunk it \ etj oxtrnordiiiarj 
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that anyone should remain xmmarried. In fact, 
such a condition appeared to him to be an im- 
possibility, and he asked whether we considered 
marriage to be in itself a wrong thing. He gave 
me a very cordial invitation to come and see him 
at his dispensary, which I did. 

A Hmdu does not believe in the possibility of a 
celibate hfe. When told the meaning of the knot 
in one’s cord, in answer to a very frequent ques- 
tion, he will often smile incredulously, and say : 
“ You may be a cehbate now, but for a young 
man it is impossible.” A very pleasant Hmdu, 
speaking on this subject, said that Hindu ascetics 
also make vows of cehbacy, but that they have 
not strength to keep their vow. I rephed that 
therem was shown the weakness of his rehgion, 
that it could not impart grace to carry out its 
precepts, whereas the Christian rehgious is given 
strength which makes it possible for him to keep 
his vow of cehbacy. The Hmdu looked serious 
and thoughtful, and returned no answer. 

^^Another day a pleasant-lookmg Indian, dressed 
m European clothes, came to speak to me m the 
garden. I took him to be a Christian, and was 
surprised to hear that he was a Jew, and that 
there are about 500 Jews m the city. He spoke 
Enghsh very weU, and plunged at once into con- 
troversy, usmg their usual arguments concemmg 
the Divmity of our Lord. He brought up the 
subject of the genealogies, saying that if St. Joseph 
was not our Lord’s father, what was the use of 
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giving the genealogy of Joseph ? and that, so far 
as the Blessed Virgin was concerned, the genealogy 
of a woman was of no value He also quoted the 
three days and throe nights m the bosom of the 
earth as an mstance of maccurate expressions, and 
‘ thus showmg human falhbihty When I quoted 
the Bible to him ho said that our translation was 
maccurate, and that he would brmg his books to 
the Mission house and confute me , but he never 
came Ho was pohto and courteous m his manner 
of controversy I asked him to sit down, hut ho 
rephed that he was a young man, and that I hod 
grey hairs, and that it would bo unseemly for him 
to sit m my prosonoo, 

Wandormg about the city, many strange sights 
and people ore to bo seen. Any afternoon, near 
a mosque, m one of the narrow streets, a queer 
figure may bo found sittmg m tho dust This 
queer figure is that of an old man, filthy to tho 
utmost hmit of possibihty, more clothed than 
most Indians, but in garments ns filthy ns tho 
wearer His long hair is ihattcd and tangled, npd 
crusted inth dirt. His back is turned to tho 
passers bj, of nliom ho takes no notice Ho 
crouches over a littlo smouldering charcoal fire 
which lie has kindled in tho gutter By his side 
is an old sack, which seems only to contam mgs 
ns dirtj ns those which ho wears Tor some tinio 
I supposed that ho was cooking his food over this 
fire although I could not see anj cooking jiot 
Ultimately I Icnmeil his curious and sad hislon 
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He had been in good circumstances in former days. 
He imagined that he had discovered a method of 
converting copper into gold a chemical process. 
(]\Iany religious mendicants have claimed to be 
alchemists.) He devoted aU his energies and sub- 
stance to this end. He neglected liis business in ^ 
this vam pursuit, and in process of time had dissi- 
pated all that he possessed. TOiat was much more 
serious, he lost not only his property, but his 
reason. He is now a harmless lunatic, homeless 
and friendless and a beggar ; but he is still pos- 
sessed with the idea that he will ultimately make 
his great discovery and be rich. His little fire m 
the street gutter is not for the purpose of cooldng 
his food. He is contmuing his experiments. 
Instead of using such coppers as people are kind 
enough to give him to supply his necessities, he 
consigns them to his fire, and then watches in 
earnest expectancy to see the copper turn mto 
gold. Though he takes httle notice of passers-by, 
he is jealous of watchers, lest they should rob him 
of his secret at the moment of success, and he 
bends over his fire, so that the great result, when 
it comes, may be known only to himseH. 

One day I met a man walking slowly along the 
street, while two poor httle lads, locked in each 
other’s arms, were roUmg over and over before 
him in the dust, evidently in obedience to his 
command. Indignant at this vicarious way of 
performmg austerities, and forgetful that I was 
in a heathen city, where such thmgs are tolerated. 
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I rushed forward, picked up the two httle hoys 
and put them on their feet, and admonished the 
man for his cruelty Some years back the mter- 
ference of an Englishman m such a matter would 
have been resented, and it shows the change of 
, feehng that has taken place that the httle crowd 
which coUooted to see what was happonmg dis- 
played only amusement, mdifference, or some 
amount of satisfaction at my action. I would 
have gladly earned the boys off to our boys’ 
home, but that could not be, and no doubt, os 
soon ns I was out of sight, they wore forced to 
resume their revolutions m the dust. 

The Poona City schoolboy, when ho is about 
twelve years old, is often a very pleasant fellow, 
especially those ottendmg a largo Hin du school, 
whore the masters moulonto the importance of 
good manners A few are off hand and cheeky, 
but the majonty arc frank and courteous. Some 
times a schoolboy wiU come up and shako hands 
to show his fomihanty with English customs, and 
will say somothmg m English, which they gcnoraH> 
pronounce very -well These city schoolboys are 
worth cultivating A few come now and then to 
our Snssion-houses to talk, or to sec the church 
and toivcr, and this straj intercourse may boar 
fruit m aftcr-jonrs. Some of them show a great 
interest m Clmstianity, and are a good deal im- 
pressed b3 what they sco and hear Manj of them 
Mould respond readily to influence and teaching, 
but gencralli, just ns thoj are making progrc's 
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and tlieir aspirations after Clrristianity are be- 
coming more definite, their parents discover what 
IS going on, become ahve to the danger, and visits 
to the i\Iission-house arc forbidden. 

“ Do you ever play cricket ?” I asked of a very 
muscular city schoolboy. “ No, I don’t, because 
it IS a very foolish game,” was his reply. 

Visitors to the campamle of the Church of the 
Holy Name sometimes give opportunities for useful 
conversation. Tliis bell-tower, 130 feet liigh, com- 
mands a magmficent view of the country for 
miles round Poona. Parbatti Hill, near at hand, 
very conspicuous, and covered with temples, sug- 
gests pomted remarks on idol worship, which the 
visitors usually take in good part. Of the city 
itself you see but httle, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood, because of the multitude of gi’een 
trees m it, which nearly hide the houses. The 
sight might be pleasing enough, except that you 
Imow that these are mostly sacred trees, that there 
is a temple or shrme of some sort connected with 
them, and that the trees are themselves a sign 
that Poona City is given over to idolatry. 

The great Church of the Holy Name is a source 
of wonder and admiration to Hindu visitors. The 
quiet inside the church seems to surprise and im- 
press them. In their own temples chatter and 
talk and play and busmess go on unreservedly. 
The sight of some one kneelmg at silent devotions 
was to one a matter of curiosity and inquiry. To 
pray silently and m private does not at all accord 
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with the Hindu idea of rehgious exercises In the 
eity of Poona it is not unoommon to see a well to- 
do shopkeeper, or perhaps his son, who has had a 
better education than his father, sitting m his 
httle shop close on the edge of the street, reading 
j a Hindu sacred book m a loud, smgsong, nasal 
voice The extremely pnbho position and the 
loudness of the recitation, oonsidermg that the 
readmg is not for the benefit of any listeners, 
always makes one think of the Jewish prayers 
recited m pubhc places to bo seen of men 

That Poona City is about ns difficult a field for 
mission work as is to be found m India goes with- 
out saymg Tlio Poona Brahnun has a wide- 
spread reputation for the tenacity of lus opmions 
and lus dishko to foreigners , but his inilnonco over 
those beneath him grows steadily loss, and tho 
number of those who are ready to respond to 
friendly advances keeps inoronsing That the 
city IS a difficult field for mission operations only 
gives spceinl mtorost to any efforts which are 
made there. 
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It has been often linly said that the Hindu rchgion 
is summed up m the word “ caste.” It is the 
only tangible thing that you can get hold of. It 
is the one precept which is dinned mto the ears 
of an Indian child from his earhest days. Any 
sm can be condoned except breach of caste. The 
whole moral law, as we know it, may be broken 
without serious mconvenience or loss of social 
position ; but once break caste, and not only 
your friends, but your nearest relations, will have 
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no thing to say to yon. The estabhshmont of 
caste amongst the people of India is so antagonistic 
to aH that IS good that it can only be Satan him- 
self Tvho devised it. It fosters the most out- 
rageous pnde, it IB utterly destmotivo of the 
brotherhood of mankmd, and obhterates the con- 
Boiousness of sm by making that whioh is no sm 
an unpardonable offence To come mto personal 
contact -with, and more especially to take food or 
Tvator Tvhioh has m any way been touched by, a 
person who happens to have been bom m a caste 
lower than your own represents this deadly sin. 
To keep caste, which is a much easier thin g than 
the observance of moral laws, because it only m- 
volvcs care about a few externals, is all that is 
required of a Hindu. If ho has kept his caste ho 
will receive honourable bunimg after his death, 
but if ho died out-easto ho would only receive the 
bunal of a dog The pnde of oasto permeates 
the 11 hole of Hindu society, and the lower j ou got 
m the sonlo, the more the Hmdu pndcs himself 
that there is still somobodj bolou him Ilioso 
uho are aotualU at the bottom are the most to be 
congratulated, bccauBO they escape some of the 
moral evils whioh caste brmgs Tlio Hindu boy 
imderstnnds the cnormitj of brcaoli of caste, and 
some would oven die rather than commit this 
offence , but it ivarps all the boj’’s ideas about 
Bin, of uhich, ns a rule, ho 1 ms no real conscious 
ness and ho dntta from bad to good and from good 
to bad uatliout concern, accordmg to the cir 
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cumstances of tlie hour. Caste has notliing to 
do mth social position, excei:>t that the lower your 
caste is, the fewer privileges are open to you, and 
hence your opportunities of maldng your v^ay in 
the world are less. Now that Government educa- 
tional establishments are, at any rate nommally, 
open to aU, irrespective of caste, some of those 
who have been kept back tlirougli want of educa- 
tion are pushing to the front. As soon as the 
caste system has been effectually broken up the 
end of Hinduism will have come, because when 
caste has gone the backbone of the religion has 
gone. 

A Brahmin convert has told me of liis trying 
experiences as a boy, when he had accidentally 
contracted ceremomal defilement through brush- 
ing up against a low-caste person in the street. 
In those stricter days, amongst orthodox Hmdus, 
such contact represented a grievous offence until 
it had been purged ; so that even a boy would not 
dare to go home to his family without confessing 
ins ^efiled condition, even although he knew that 
stem rebuke and even punishment might foUow. 
Perhaps, m the chilly evening of the cold weather, 
when no one ever thinks of taking a bath, he 
would have to change his garments and bathe all 
over, before his sm was purged and he would be 
in a fit condition to sit down to supper in the 
family circle. 

Once I saw a Brahmm boy, hastily turning a 
comer, run up agamst a httle street-boy. The 
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yotmg Brahmm gave vent to a volley of abuse, 
and when Indians nse bad language there are 
probably no people on earth who use more homblo 
words or coarser expressions than they do The 
accidental touch with the low-oaste boy the young 
Brahmin would have confessed to his mother with 
much shame, but the foul language which he used 
would not weigh upon his conscience at aU. Even 
if she had heard it, she would have entirely ap- 
proved, the boy m the first instance havmg picked 
up these choice expressions from heanng his 
mother use them The enraged Indian woman 
has at her command a vocabulary which leaves 
the English navvy far bohmd. 

The subject of caste gathers largely round the 
element of water Nowadays many breaches of 
caste are wmked at. More contact with some one 
of a lower caste is not considered of much conso- 
qucnco There are a number of self indulgent 
Hmdus of high caste who constantly in pri 
vate oat forbidden things. Amongst this dais 
the habit of dnnlung English spints, cspoijinlly 
amongst the 3 oungor men, is creopmg m , but to 
toko water which has been polluted by contact 
with a Christian or Ion -caste man is nliat no 
Hmdu nould venture to do in pubbe A feu arc 
bold m pnvato An old Brahmin, nho often 
used to come and see us, would ask me to gi\o 
him a glass of iiatcr, in order to show his inde- 
pendence of the restnetions of his religion but 
he know that inside our bungalon he nas safe 
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from prying eyes, and bis courage did not enable 
liim to show his iadependence in public. 

It is only the ceremonial pollution of water that 
the average Indian troubles his head about. Water 
that is outrageously polluted from a sanitary 
pomt of view he 17111 druilc cheerfully and confi- 
dently. People bathing in the brown, muddy 
water of the Ganges, where crowds of other people 
are bathing, and clothes are bemg washed, and 
into which the remams of the dead are often cast, 
will drmk the holy water with great satisfaction. 
In many districts in the hot season, and especially 
m a famme year, when there has been but httle 
ram, and rivers dry up altogether, and the water 
in the weUs shrmlcs to nothingness, people through 
necessity drink from any stagnant puddle left m 
the bed of the river. Tliough the deficiency m 
quantity is a trial, and the distance from which 
it often has to be fetched is a burden, the im- 
purity of the water itseK causes no anxiety. 
When at such times cholera breaks out here and 
thero^ almost any impossible cause is assigned for 
the outbreak rather than the impurity of the water. 

One of the attractions in the municipal garden 
of the city is a large howd, or tank, because it is 
for the use of anybody, unhke so many of the city 
howds, which are restricted to certam castes. 
Running water from a tap seems to be generally 
accepted as ceremonially unpolluted, and this con- 
venience is provided iu the howd in this garden. 
I have seen people of aU sorts drmk there, including 
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onr crnru Clmatinn boys, -withont remark, although 
the touch of a Christian m coimradon mth food 
or dnnk is capable of conveying greater defilomcnt 
than that of the lowest-oaste Hin du. 

An Indian is a thirsty being, and cannot go 
long without d rinking This was immaterial so 
long as ho was a water-drinker, but if the habit of 
drinking spintuous hquors contmues to grow upon 
him, and he looms to try and quench his thirst m 
that way, the matter will become senous When 
boys are out for a walk they soon begm to ask 
where they can got a dnnk. One holiday season, 
when water was soarco, they would hardly over 
go on any of the oxx>editioiiB which they Lkcd so 
well, for fear of having to go without water for 
on hour or two At Indian railwaj stations all 
along the hue one of the porters docs little else 
ovcopt supply the passengers mth water Ho 
walks along the platform mth a pail and a small 
brass bowl, called a loli, in his hand, and calls 
out “ Pam /” (water), and has a busj time of it 
while the tram is m the station Ho has torbe a 
man of siillicicntly good caste not to defile the 
water which ho oarrics, and ns ho giics it to all 
sorts of castes, he has to bo cnrofnl that ho him 
self docs not touch a low caste man If ho did 
BO, the defiioment thus incurred Mould extend to 
the 11 ater which he earned, and thence to an^ other 
people to whom ho gaio it HHicn some one thrusts 
out his brass loti from the carriage window to lie 
filled, the pant iralla holds his own loti well nboie 
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the other one, and pours in a stream -without the 
two vessels coming mto contact. Often the thirsty 
passenger gets out, and squats upon the platform, 
and puttiug his hands together side by side and 
holdiug them to his mouth, he in this Avay forms 
a sort of saucer into which the pani-walla pours 
the water. The passenger having apparently 
drunk a good deal, you are surprised to see him 
suddenly squirt it out again, and he seems more 
bent on washmg his mouth than on drinldng. Rut 
he will often ask for a second or a third dose, as 
weU as for water to wash his hands and face. He 
has no compimction about the puddle which he 
leaves behmd him on the platform. The pani- 
walla is patient, and generally provides aU that 
he is asked for. 

Wooden stands with three large black earthen- 
ware bowls one above another are provided at 
stations for the use of thirsty passengers, and the 
water filters from one to the other and keeps 
reasonably cool ; but as they are provided for the 
benefit of passengers in general, and are frequently 
used by C5hristians, Hmdus never use them, because, 
from their pomt of view, the water must almost 
certainly be defiled. “ Is there good water at the 
next station ?” asked a refined, well-educated 
Hindu who was my feUow-passenger. “ Whether 
it is good from your point of idew I cannot say,” 
was my reply. The Hindu got out at the station 
and prospected. When he returned he confessed 
to not having found any water of which he was 
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suffioiently sure to enable bun to drmk. He qmte 
agreed that a system was absurd ivhich thus con- 
demned him to thirst which he could have so 
oasfly quenched. “ We have got these oustoms,” 
he said, “ and now we cannot avoid them.” The 
new circumstances produced by the exigencies of 
railway travelling have created such a number of 
exceptions to the ordmary rules of orthodox 
Hmdu life that at such times almost anything is 
winked at Hesitatmg to run risks with the 
dnnlang-wator, the well-to-do Hmdu falls back 
upon lemonade or soda-water 
In a country whore at tunes and m cortam places 
it IS so scarce that to give anyone a dnnk of 
water is a sonous consideration and a real act of 
chanty, a few Hindus of high caste endeavour to 
acquire mont by giving water to passers-by who 
chance to ask for it. But tboir usual method of 
giving destroys all the grace of their not A split 
bamboo is fixed in a slopmg position, supported 
on a couple of forked sticks The Brahmin stands 
at one end and pours aatcr into tho little troqgli 
formed by tho hollow bamboo , tho drinker 
crouches at the other end and catches the nator 
ns it streams out of tho trough Roither the 
Bralimin nor tho poor man who dnnks touches the 
bamboo, so that there is no possibiht} of the 
former being polluted ns ho bestows liis benefac- 
tion There is a quaint Illustration of this process 
m one of tho Marathi rending hooks used m mans 
Indian schools 
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A well-to-do Indian requires water in abund- 
ance, not merely for drinking, but also for his 
bath. None is required to wash his house with, 
because the floors are of a nature which makes 
washing impossible. The floor of an Indian house 
is invariably made of earth, beaten down hard, 
and smeared with a composition of cowdung 
and water. The cow being sacred, everything 
which appertams to it partakes of the same 
sanctity. Whenever there is a house-cleaning, 
and especially m preparation for any festal occa- 
sion, the floors are smeared with a fresh apphca- 
tion of this compound, which, at any rate to the 
Western mind, seems so repulsive. Even when 
there is an upper story, the same earthen floor, 
with cowdung accompaniment, is spread over 
the boards. Modern Hmdus often build hand- 
some houses with a good many innovations in- 
corporated from the West. One of these wealthy 
men showmg me over his new house with pride 
and satisfaction, I remonstrated with him on 
account of the mcongruity of the mud floors. 
He admitted the fact, but gave as his excuse that 
his co-rehgionists made such a mess when they 
were feeding that it was necessary to have a floor 
which could be easily renovated. The process of 
washing-up after a meal does not consume much 
water, because the dust of the back-yard or of the 
street is what is usually selected to cleanse the 
brass or copper vessels. At feasts the food for 
each person is placed on a plate skilfully made of 
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leaves, Tvhioli is thrown away when the meal is 
finished. Beggars gather them up eagerly, to 
secure the scraps of food which remoin 
But, for his daily bath before his mid-day meal, 
the prosperous high-oaste Hmdn requires a good 
' supply of hot water, and his sons and the other 
male members of his large oomposito household 
expect to bo provided for m the same way The 
women of the household have to bo careful to see 
that there is a sufficiency of water heated and in 
roadmess for these superior bomgs. Although the 
dady bath and clean dhota might suggest great 
partioulanty about oloanlmess m the Hindu world, 
it is only part of that oxtomnl ooremomal routmo 
which, to such a largo extent, takes the place of 
any strmgont moral code. Well to-do Hindus are 
constantly content to hvo m an atmosphere of 
smells so pcstdential that no old rookery in the 
East of London before the days of samtary reform 
could emulate it JIanj of the houses, espeemllj 
the more modem onc3,havo abundance of vnndows , 
but eion m the daytime these are rnrolj opened, 
and at night in the cold weather every aperture 
IS hermetically sealed In the hot weather they 
rush to the opposite extreme, and a largo propor- 
tion of the Indian world sleeps out of doors In 
Bombay , whore the people lio in rows on tiio pn\ c- 
ments in largo numbers, wrapped up head and all 
in what serves them for a sheet, they look exact ly 
like corpses laid out for bunak 

To understand fuliy the value of water m India, 
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you must go into tlie country districts and see the 
desolation and misery which the failure of water 
produces, or the wonderful crops that can be 
reared under the combined influence of abundant 
water and genial sunshiue. The habit of using 
dried cowdung for fuel robs the soil of most of * 
the manure which it would otherwise receive, and 
the Indian farmer does not hesitate to get aU he 
can out of his land, while he puts very little mto 
it. He is only slowly realizing that he will gain 
in the end when he is more hberal towards his 
fields. But it is in the rapid growth produced by 
water that the Indian farmer’s confidence rests. 
All who can afford it have their own weUs, even 
when canal water for purposes of irrigation is near 
at hand, as in parts of the Poona district. The 
water-rate is considerable, there are restrictions 
as to what crops you may grow, and it is only at 
certain mtervals that the water can be turned on 
to your land. And m connexion with this, the 
system of bribery and corruption which prevails 
in India produces additional trouble and expense. 
The actual process of tummg the water into the 
channels leading to the different gardens has to 
be left to local subordinates, and whether he gives 
you water or not on your proper day, or for suffi- 
cient time, depends upon whether or no you have 
given him his private refresher. He knows that 
he is perfectly safe, because the only official that 
he fears is the European at the head of the depart- 
ment; and he is aware that the small country 
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farmer with whom he hae to do rarely ventures 
to approach the English ofiBoial with his petty 
oomplamtB. 

A well costs on an average about 600 rupees, or 
something over £30 — no great sum, but one too 
‘ often not at the command of the farmer, whose land 
IB probably already heavily mortgaged. Water, 
also, 18 not always found as soon as hoped for, and 
the expense of the well may be moreased, al 
though m sites which look very unpromising good 
water is often reached at a depth of about 16 feet. 
The multiphoation of private wells would add 
enormously to the prosperity of India. Granted 
water m abundance, it is only a small portion of 
India which would remain unproductive. To see 
what water will produce you must visit those 
distnots, once barren and useless, which some of 
the extensive canal systems have brought mto 
onltivatioii. The great fields of rolling wheat 
carry your thoughts back to Norfolk in the days 
when wheat-growmg there brought the farmer a 
rich return Or the sight of the heavily ladota 
goods trams steaming down one after another m 
quick succession to the port at Karachi, takmg 
the wheat which is to bo put on board ship and 
earned Westward, will toll you something of 
what water will do for India when it can be 
got. 

It IS ounoiis to sec the arrangements in vogue 
for raismg water from the wells in different parts 
of India. In the North a number of earthenware 
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pots are fastened to a great wooden upright wheel, 
winch, by means of a smaller wheel, is made to 
revolve by bullocks gomg round and round. The 
pots dip mto the well, and as the wheel revolves 
these pots, one after another, are turned upside 
do'wn, and empty their contents into a trough, » 
along which the water flows into a tank, or mto 
gardens and fields, wherever it is wanted. One of 
the most familiar domestic sounds of the early 
morning in that part of India is the creakmg of 
the ponderous wooden machmery raising the water 
for the day’s uses. 

In the South a long pole, weighted at one end, 
and with the water receptacle hung on to the 
other, is hinged on to the top of another tall 
upright pole. The bucket, when filled, nearly 
balances the weight on the other end of the pole, 
and a very moderate amount of haulage is suffi- 
cient to depress the weighted end and to raise the 
bucket, which is then emptied and lowered agam. 
The process is repeated with great rapidity, and 
aig almost constant stream of water flowing along 
the appointed channel is the result. 

Quite a different method is employed m the 
Poona district. The deepest weUs do not, as a 
rule, exceed more than 20 or 30 feet. They are 
of large diameter, often as much as 15 or 20 
feet. The surface soil is, m most places, very 
shallow, and the greater part of the depth of the 
well has to be blasted out of the rock. Usually 
an abundant supply of water is mamtained, and 
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if the well IB nearly emptied m the oonrse of the 
day it fills agam during the mght To see the 
soorohed land and blistering heat on the surface, 
you would hardly suppose that water oould pos- 
sibly be found, however deep you went down m 
< search of it. The stone masonry which surrounds 
the upper part of a well is usually very neatly laid, 
and it is one of the few things m the buildmg lin e 
concerning which pams is taken. Some of the 
more ancient wells are specially massive and hand- 
some, with steps leading down to the water 
On one side of the well there is a stone plat- 
form, on which IS fixed, on wooden supports over- 
hangmg the well, a small wooden wheel with a 
groove m it. An molmed plane runs from this 
platform away from the wuIL The receptacle for 
water is a great leathern bag with a long spout, 
and capable of holdmg a considerable quantity 
This bag IS lowered mto the water by a rope which 
runs m the groove of the small wheel. At the 
other end of the rope ore harnessed four bullocks. 
When the bag is fully submerged, the man ,m 
charge of the operations shouts to the buHooks, 
who walk briskly down the molmed plane, which 
gives them additional leverage The groat bag 
rises out of the well, aud qmokly ascends to the 
level of the platform As the bog is generally the 
worse for wear, like most Indian thmgs, a good 
deal of water streoms book mto the well ns it 
ascends The bag is tipped up on end by an m- 
gomous arrangement when it has reached the plat- 
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form, and tlio -w^atcr streams out tlirougli tlio 
leather spout into a stone channel, and thence into 
the field or garden. While the bullocks are haul- 
ing up the bag, their driver sings a rather melodious 
singsong, which is all day long one of the most 
famihar country soimds of tliis part of India. To 
lower the bag into the water again the bullocks 
have to walk backwards up the incline, which they 
do vith difficulty, and this seems to be the most 
tirmg pari} of their job. 

In the hot weather in particular, and all the 
year round at mtervals, the farmer and Iris sons 
are busy all day raising water from their wells. 
Then’ fields, gardens, orchards, and sugar-cane 
plantations are dirnded into small squares with 
mud partitions. These are slolfuUy arranged so 
that one after another fills with water, which is 
then left to sink m. Every advantage is taken 
of the faU of the land, so that the water may floAV 
evenly from square to square. The possibility of 
UTigation works on a large scale depends a great 
deal on this fall of the land, and there are many 
parts of India which it would be impossible to 
irrigate, not only because the storage of water is 
not always feasible, but because there is not suffi- 
cient faU to enable the water to spread. 

It is a most refreshmg sight to see the water 
flowing from plot to plot, and the earth absorbing 
it almost like a thirsty beast. While the process is 
gomg on men and boys are busy with large hoes, 
breaking down or buildmg up the mud partitions. 
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according to the oonrse which it is desirable for 
the water to take This is how Mr Stevens de- 
scnhes the resnlt m hia uumitahle way “ Go out 
at evenfall and see the farmer naked to nud thigh 
Borapmg entrances m his httle embankment with 
his antediluvian hoe Enst one, then another, rod 
by rod, till the whole field is soaked, hasten to 
the glng-glug of the water as the last compartment 
gets its dose, and look at the great peace on the 
farmer’s face You can almost hear his soul glug 
ghigging with the like satisfaction ” (“ In India,” 
p 194.) 



CHAPTER VI 

THE HINDU RELIGION 


Tlie Hindu boy’s instruction in religion — His guru — Hindu re- 
bgious exercises — ^Bbndus eating meat — Sacredness of the 
covT — The Mangs — Avispicioua days — Barbers — Tbeir 
gossip — ^Boy barbers — Consulting Brahmin pnests — 
Omens from lizards — ^Absonco of domestie bfe — ^Tlie 
women not dining with the men — No share in convci- 
sation — Tlie wife’s revenge — ^Unbeheving Hindus — Con- 
tempt for all religion — Offering sacrifice — Hindu gods 
bloodtlursty beings — ^Demons to bo piopitiatcd — The 
cone for the village temple — ^Fixed at last — ^Absence of 
real asceticism — Hmdu fast-days — Wandering ascetics — 
Senses dulled by narcotics — ^Ascetics in the jungle — 
Absence of real self-sacrifice — Obscene talk — “ A most 
infernal rehgion.” 

The ordinary Hindu boy does not get any instruc- 
tion m Ins religion except what be gets from bis 
mother and grandmother, and tbat bas to do 
cbiefly witb caste rules. Tbey also give bun early 
lessons m idolatry, and tbe pathetic sight may not 
unfrequently be seen m Poona City of a Hindu 
mother sbowmg her bttle children how to worship 
an idol. But if the boy is of good position it is 
part of the proper machmery of his station m 
hfe to have a guru, or rehgious mstructor, to 
teach him, the prayers which he ought to recite 
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daily These have to be leamt aomirately and 
recited slowly The process of leammg is usnaDy 
a toilsome and tearful one The ordinary Hmdu 
schoolmaster’s idea of teaching is to sit with the 
book m one hand and with the cane m the other, 
and to use the latter frequently to emphasize the 
enormity of any mistakes A Brahmin convert 
has told me how vividly he oalls to memory his 
boyish trials as he got his instruction at the feet 
of his guru. He also recalls how, as he ceased to 
beheve in his rehgion, the exercises which used 
to last an hour and a half were got through m 
less than twenty nunntes, until at last th^ ceased 
altogether and Christian prayers took their place 
Sometimes Hmdus speak of the length of tune 
they spend over their ** rehgious exercises ” It 
must be borne in mmd that many expressions 
about religion which they use when talkmg 
English have not the same meaning in their 
mouths that they have m ours. There are, of 
course, a number of conscientious Hindus, who 
spend a considerable time m the mommg m the 
recitation of their prayers and m roadmg ihoir 
sacred books. But ** rehgions oxcroises ” is an 
expression which covers a wide field. A Hmdu 
said to me “ Our rehgious exorcises, hcthxng and 
dxnxngt and so on, only toko about two hours ” 
Nor should it bo supposed that those actions are 
performed “ rohgiously ” m our sonso of the 
word. The daily bath, if ho is a well to-do man, 
mmistored to by the women of his housoliold. 
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is a pleasant luxury. He dines, as a rule, in 
private, but if ever you chance to catch sight of a 
prosperous Indian at dinner you will see that he 
is absorbed in intense enjoyment of a super- 
abundant meal. 

The jDopular idea that Hindus do not eat meat 
is a mistake. There are very few "who do not eat 
meat on occasions. A really orthodox Brahmin 
does not do so, but the number of those who 
stick to their principles is steadily decreasing. 
]\Iost other castes at times eat mutton and goat’s 
flesh and fowls, and some Avild animals, such as the 
hare. They also eat fish. Some prosperous Hindus 
take meat almost daily. Poorer people only eat 
it at some special feast, Avhen the goat has pre- 
viously been oflered to a god as a sacrifice. The 
traditional sacredness of the coav makes beef 
a forbidden dish. Even many Indian Christians 
retain a feeling of aversion to the idea of eatmg 
beef. “ The cow is my mother,” said a stanch 
Hindu boy to me. “ Just as my mother fed 
me T?5ith milk and provides me with what I want, 
so the cow supphes everything that we need. 
For this reason the cow is my mother — in fact, of 
my two mothers, she is the best.” This boy’s 
argument is a very good specimen of Hindu 
p)hilosophy, which is ail of much the same char- 
acter, and equally childish and lUogical. 

Very low-caste people, hke the Mange, eat 
animals which have died from natural causes. 
The death of a cow or a bullock in the village is 
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to them a cause for much rejoiomg, and the 
oooasion for a revoltmg feast. Mahommedans eat 
meat freely, except pork. 

Whether snoh and such a day is an anspioions 
one for a certam action is one of the anxieties of 
a Hmdn’s hfe, and this superstition is connected 
not merely with important events, but it extends 
to the most ordinary actions of the passmg day 
A Hmdn wantmg to be shaved has to consider 
first whether the day is a Inoky one or not. There 
are certam days on which, if a Hmdn was shaved, 
he would feel sure that misfortune would befall 
him Shaving is a senous operation and takes 
some tune, and it must not be performed inside 
the house We are very faimhar with this process, 
because the barber and his victim sit cross-legged 
opposite each other, sometimes m the veranda, 
if there is one, but often m the street itself All 
the hair from the head and face and armpits has 
to bo shaved off, except the sbrndo, or pigtail, 
and the moustache The nails are also tmumcd 
by the barber While this is gomg on the gpsmp 
of the day is retailed. Barbers hove a consider 
able share m the prehmmary arrangements eon 
cemmg the mamago of Hmdn mfonts Visitmg 
many households professionally, they will suggest 
that m such and such a house a promismg youth 
IS to bo found who would make an eligible bndo 
groom 

Though their gossip is eagerly listened to, 
barbers are a despised race It is, like almost 
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aU other trades in India, an hereditary profession. 
"Whatever your father is, that you must be, and 
your son should m liis turn follow the same trade. 
Exceptions to this old caste rule are, however, 
becoming more and more common as people 
begin to take advantage of the many new openings 
Avhich British rule has brought. Barbers begin 
to ply their trade when they are very young, 
and quite small boys may be seen in the streets 
of Poona mth their barber’s kit m a leather case 
slung over their shoulders, stepping briskly on 
their rounds, or sitting at the comer of the street 
on the look-out for customers. 

Brahmin priests make qiute an income by tell- 
mg people what days wiU be auspicious. They 
receive m return a small fee, varymg, it may be, 
from two to eight annas, or more, accordmg to 
the wealth and station of the inquirer. A man’s 
daughter-m-law, perhaps, is commg to visit him. 
It is important that the visit should take place 
when the gods will be propitious. The priest 
IS consulted, and he wall say which day and hour 
win be favourable for her arrival. Or, it may 
be, you have not had any tidmgs from your son 
m Bombay for a long tune. You consult the priest, 
and in return for the fee which you give him, he 
tells you that a letter from your son will arrive 
on a cerbam day. If, when it does not arrive, 
you go and ask the priest the reason, he will teU 
you, m return for another fee, that the letter 
was lost on the road ; or that your son gave it to a 
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fnend to post, wlio forgot to do so , or that your 
son got fever and oonld not write Confidence 
m the pneet’s prophecies seems quite unshaken 
by any fadure m them fulfilment, and if at length 
you get a letter from your son, you say how wonder- 
fully the priest’s prophecy has come true 

There is quite an elaborate code of omens in 
connexion with lizards According to when, and 
how, and where the Hmdn comes across a hiard, 
so the forthcoming events connected with himself 
and his family may be expected to be favourable 
or the reverse. Lizards are so oommon m Indian 
houses that they are constantly bemg met with. 
Ton open a door or a window and a lizard drops, 
and a great deal of your prosperity, or otherwise, 
m the immediate future may depend on whether 
it falls on your hand, or on your foot, etc Those 
graceful httle creatures are welcome mmates of 
an Indian bungalow ns consumers of some of the 
many insects which are such a nuisance A hzard 
ivdl often make its home m some nook or comer 
of your study table, and comes out m the ovemng 
to catch the insects which the hght attracts, and 
sometimes grows very tamo 
A Brahmm who asked mo many questions about 
domestic hfe m England seemed greatly impressed 
with the excellence of English mnrnago oustoms. 
Ho said that no Hmdu would over dream of 
makmg his wife a oompnmon m the sense that on 
Engbsh husband does. The Indian husband 
chiefly looks upon his wife ns the person a ho 
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arranges for liis domestic comfort, and wlio is to 
pro^nde Inm mtli a son and heir. The Brahnrm 
went on to say that, even m tiie few cases m which 
an Indian gnl is educated, she is not encouraged 
to follow it up, or to make any use of it. The 
inother-m-law, in whose household the young 
wife resides, would sternly rebuke her for her 
inattention to her proper duties if she found her 
reading a book. 

A young student with very modern ideas was 
staying for a while near the mission bungalow at 
Yerandawana with his mother and aunt. In 
order to see how far he carried his up-to-date 
notions mto practical effect, I asked him whether 
he took his meals with the ladies of his household, 
because Hmdu women never take their own meals 
till the men have finished theirs. He rephed. 
No — ^that his mother waited on him, and then she 
and his aunt had their dinner. He added that he 
once suggested that they should take their meals 
together, but his mother would not hear of it. If 
by any chance he did not come m till past midmght, 
his mother would still postpone her meal until 
he returned and had had his own supper. I said 
that it was a very unsocial arrangement, but he 
rephed that the women are not supposed to take 
part with the men m social conversation. In 
spite of this, the women rule in the Indian house- 
hold, and they can always take their revenge 
for any shghts, or bring pressure to bear upon the 
male members of the family, by neglectmg the 
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department whjoli tlie Indian tlnnlts most abont. 
When the wife sits down and sulks, and refuses 
to cook the dmner m spit© of abuse and blows, 
the husband is baffled and eventually defeated. 

There are now many Hmdus who, if yon ask 
them about their rehgion, will say f rankly that 
they have made no study of that or of any other 
rehgion Others, and these are partioularly young 
men, will say that they have carefully studied 
aU religions, and that they find that there is 
nothing m any of them A young Hmdu jomed 
me as I was out for a walk on one of the Smdn 
festivals I asked him as to his observance of 
the day He said “ I enjoy the good food 
which the women provide for us on this day I 
am glad not to have to go to office , but otherwise 
the day has no meaning to me I go to no temple , 
I do not keep the day rehgiously m any way ” 
On my asking him whether, takmg no mtorost 
m his own religion, he had studied Chnstinmty 
at aU, he rephed “ No, not at aU. I have never 
gone to any Christian church, or hoard "any 
Chnstions preaohing, or road any Chnstinn books ” 
On his saymg that he would hke to see England, 

I said that if he wont there his caste iveuld bo 
broken. Ho rephed “ I am a Brahmm, but I 
care nothmg about breaking oasto ” He had been 
a few times to the mootings of some Hmdu ro- 
formoTB, who call their assooiation the Prathana 
Santa}, hut ho was not mtorcstcd, and ho said 
that its members wore just hke any other Hindus 
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except that at their meetings they did not worship 
idols. Speaking of Hmdus offering sacrifices, he 
asserted that any religious significance which the 
ceremony might have had was no longer apparent, 
and that aU that people now thought about or 
cared for at such times was feastmg on the flesh 
of the animals which they sacrificed. 

Hindus always offer some sacrifice at the com- 
mencement of any new building. Blood must be 
shed that the wrath of any bloodthirsty god may 
be appeased. A hen, or a goat, or the like, ac- 
cordmg to the wealth of the man chiefly concerned, 
is lolled on the site of the new building, and some 
of the blood sprinkled on the stones. In old days 
human sacrifices were not unlmown. When the 
campanile was bmldmg at Poona, and one of the 

Fathers met with a fatal accident m connexion 
* 

with the fall of a log that was being brought in for 
the use of the carpenters, many Hmdus said that 
the real cause of the accident was that, no sacrifice 
havmg been offered, the god claimed his victim. 

Nearly aU the Hmdu gods are represented as 
bloodthirsty bemgs, anxious to wreak vengeance 
on their devotees. The exploits related of many 
of the Hmdu gods remmd one of the fairy tales 
of ogres who went about coUectmg victims for 
then larder. It is difficult to reahze the possi- 
bihty of having as an object of worship a bemg 
whose quahties are confessedly abominable, or 
that hohness is not an essential attribute of a god. 
But a Hmdu would srmle at the idea of lovmg any 
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of hiB gods. They are m reality demons to be 
propitiated. A striking mstanoe of this ooonrred 
at Terandawana m oonnenon -with a new temple 
whioh was built there a few years ago, and dedi- 
cated to Mabadev It is only a few yards away 
from the Mission property Some tune after the 
temple was finished, the people subscribed for a 
glided cone with which to orown the sort of dome 
which IS built over the part of the temple where 
the idol IB placed. This is the proper decoration 
with which to finish ofi a temple, and some of these 
spike-like cones are covered with real gold, and 
cost a large sum. 

In order to fix this gilded spike on the top of the 
temple at Terandawana, a crazy bamboo ladder 
was put up , but it remained there for months 
without any further progress being mode When 
I heard the explanation of this delay it was bo- 
wildenng m its absurd moonsistonoy Apparently 
Mahadev, mstead of being flattered, as he ought 
to have been, at the proposed adornment of his 
temple, was tlurstmg for a victim Ho purposed 
to avenge hunself on whoever fixed the oono Duo 
misfortune would certamly befall the man who 
did this pious deed Either he himself, or his 
•wife, or his children, or all of them, would m 
evitably die of plague or cholera -withm the joar 
With such a prospect, it is not to bo wondered at 
that no one 'was willing to undertake the task of 
fixmg the oono It was represented to one old 
man that, as ho had no bclongmgs, and as ho uas 
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already near the end of his tether, he might as 
well do the job. But the old man said that, as 
he still hoped to hve a few years longer, he would 
rather be excused. The ladder remamed there till 
it dropped to pieces, and the temple lacked its 
cone until we laid the foundation-stone of the 
Christian church. When the villagers realized 
that we really meant the new church to supplant 
the existmg temple, some of the more orthodox 
felt that they must bestir themselves, and show 
that the old faith was still alive. They put new 
tiles on Mahadev’s temple, recoloured the plaster 
decorations, and finally persuaded a rehgious 
beggar, who might be presumed to have already 
renounced the world, to fix the cone. As we had 
laid our foundation-stone with a good deal of 
ceremony, the villagers had meant to make the 
fixing of the cone an important occasion. Curi- 
ously enough, on the mormng of the day ap- 
pomted, one of the prmcipal men of the village 
died, and the cone was put in its place without 
any ceremomal at aU. 

The ascetic hfe, which is popularly supposed to 
have so much place amongst Hindus, can scarcely 
be said to exist at all m the present day, whatever 
may have been the case m years gone by. The 
ordinary Hmdu certainly thinks much about his 
food, and if he can afford it he eats largely. It 
may partly be the nature of his food which obhges 
him to eat a considerable bulk, but when a Hmdu 
sits down to a meal, his purpose, as he himself 
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describes the process, is to “fill his beUy,” and he 
eats till he can eat no more Sometunes, if yon 
ask a boy whether he has dmed, he will show yon 
hifl distended corporation as conolnmve evidence 
of the fact. To be veiy fat is considered a desir- 
able sign of prosperity The Hmdn fast-days are 
not diffionlt to observe, beoanse on snoh days the 
morning meal, which is never very early, can be 
taken any time after twelve. The more orthodox, 
who fast till snndown, are not pnt to much mcon 
vemenoe, beoanse miltr, fruit, and many kmds of 
sweetmeats can be taken with impunity all day 
long 

The 80-oalled asootioa who wander ahont m 
immense nnmhers are, for the most part, the sonm 
of India, leading dissolute and self-mdulgent hves 
of complete idleness The evil faces of most of 
them are a sufficient evidence of what thoir life 
IS When you see a number of these rohgious 
mendicants gathered together, os they arc at ccr- 
tam tunes m oertam places, you see a collection 
of evil countenances such as it would bo diffisult 
to match, and these gathonngs are often scones 
of debauchery and drunkenness The simplo- 
mmded beggar, who wonders forth m obedience 
to a religious call, and goes from place to place 
m search of ho scarcely knows what, is to bo 
found , but they are very few and far between 
The number of those who torture themselves by 
adopting uncomfortable postures and the like is 
dooronsmg, and the joungor generation of Hindus 
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are not “vnlling to suffer inconvenience tlrrougii 
voluntary asceticism. Even those vlio are ap- 
parently undergoing some bodily pain have gener- 
ally^ dulled both intclligonee and sensibility by 
their continued use of the pernicious narcotics so 
easily procimable in India. 

An mtelhgent Hindu lad, who believed in his 
religion, and defended it eagerly, spealdng of 
Indian ascetics, said that it was quite true that 
those who were to be seen wandering about the 
eountry v^ere impostors ; but the true ascetics, he 
said, hved in the jungle, and were never seen of 
men. Another lad assured me that there are on 
the Himalay'-as giants who have lived there for 
thousands of years, and who never take any food, 
and spend their time in religious contemplation. 
A Hmdu once asked me many questions about the 
reasons which induced certain Chnstians to take 
the vows of a rehgious, and what these vows in- 
volved. l^Tien I had answ'ered his questions, he 
said that seK-renunciation with the view of being 
a help to others was qmte unknown amongst 
Hmdus, and that those who professed to renounce 
the world, even if they were m earnest, only did 
so with the hope of ultimate benefit for them- 
selves, and without any thought of bemg useful 
to anybody else. He also added — and many 
honest-mmded Hindus say the same thing — that 
it is a disgrace to their commimity that the 
charitable work of providmg for their homeless 
children should be chiefly left to Christians. 
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A great deal of the most degradmg mde of the 
Hmdu rehgion is of such a nature that it cannot 
even he spoken of, much less written about m 
detad. A Hmdu who is now a Christian has told 
me that sohoohnasters of good position m promi- 
nent schools wdl constantly make the most obscene 
jokes and alluaions to the boys m class m the 
course of their daily teaching without remark or 
rebuke from anybody “It is a most mfemal 
religion I” roared out an old Brahmin to me with 
fierce emphasis In spite of this strong sentiment, 
Ifko so many others, he had not the courage of 
hiB conviotioiia , but, hopmg to qnahfy by reading 
the Bible daily and saying some Christian prayers, 
died unbaptized. 
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HINDU OBSERV^\NCES 

Pnrbatti — A place of pilgrimage — Schoolboy pilgrims — Pil- 
grims on the road-^olilary pilgrims — Female pilgrims — 
Yerandawana villagers on pilgrimage — Clicaj) liquor on 
sale — ^The village boys’ nous on return — Meeting English 
nussionarics — Hindu fcstnnls — ^Tho hoh — Its degrading 
character — ^Thc hoh fire — ^Tho red dye — Girls dedicated 
to the gods — Relationship of Hindus to their gods — 
Hindu thro^vlng aA\ay lus god — Villagers casting out 
Gunpatti — His connexion with plague — Hindus unable 
to agree — Shivaram yw/c? — ^His sons Narayen and Jairam 
— ^They fall into a well — Sluvaram’s thcoiy on the sub- 
ject — ^Tho god in the well — ^Tlio city shopkeeper’s two 
•rnves — Polj’^gamy — Common amongst Hindus — ^Mised 
marriages — Chastity. 

At times one is inclined to hope that Hinduism is 
gradually dying out in the face of modem ideas, 
and'the spread of education and Christian influ- 
ences. At other times one is disagreeably re- 
mmded what a strong hold many of its observances 
still have upon the people. This is most noticeable 
when there is a pilgrimage to some noted shrme. 
Parbatti is a famous place of pilgrimage. It is 
situated on a prominent hill about a mile outside 
Poona City, not unlike the hill on which Lincoln 
Cathedral is perched. The devil seems often in 
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the fiist mstanoe to claim possesaicm of lofty aitna- 
tions nearest heaven. Parbatti awaits the day 
when Satan wiU be banished from this beautiful 
position, and the Christian cathedral of Poona 
take the place of the heathen shnnes. Mean- 
while, covered as it is with Hindu temples and 
other buildingB, where idolatry is m full swing, one 
can only regard it with sorrow It is a pity that 
out of ounoaity many English people visit the 
place, because it leaves the impression on the 
native mind that the Enghsh regard it with some 
appreciation. 

A long fli g h t of steps leads up to the top of the 
hill These steps are several feet in width, and 
they were so oonstmoted to enable the native 
rulers of former days to travel up m state on the 
backs of elephants to visit their gods At the 
present day on oertam oooasionB thousands of 
Hmdns make their way to the top of Parbatti 
They form a social crowd, and if it was anywhere 
except m India you would suppose that it was an 
ordinary pleasure excursion. They are wearing 
their best turbans or caps, and often now, or at 
any rate clean, garments Sellers of fnut and 
sweets drive a large trade, and at the bottom of 
the hiU there is qmte a fair, with stalls and swings 
and other amnsemonts Schoolboys got a holiday, 
and enjoy these days very much, Jleetmg some 
of the oity sohoolboys rotnmmg from their visit 
to Parbatti on one of those special daj’s, I asked 
one of them why ho had ascended the lull. Ho 
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replied : “ My god lives tliere.” “ Do you really 
believe that ?” I asked. “ Ob no,” was tbe boy’s 
ready reply. But, although whatever faith they 
may have once had in them religious observances 
is so faint, the fact remains that the numbers of 
those who join in these pilgrimages seems as large 
as ever. 

There is an annual pilgrimage which passes 
through Poona, when the shoes of the poet 
Tukaram, who has been elevated into a god, are 
temporarily transported in a palanquin to another 
shrine, a distance of many miles. The whole 
process, including the return of the relics to their 
usual restmg-place, occupies some days. The 
number of people who take part m the procession 
is immense. I was once stopped for more than 
" an hour and a half, before I could get past, by the 
dense mass of Hindus which packed the entire 
roadway as they slowly moved along. All the 
genuine pilgrims who were makmg the complete 
journey carried poles with orange-coloured flags, 
whic]^ are the pilgrim’s badge. Native bands, play- 
mg vociferously, were scattered at mtervals m 
the procession. It was not a disorderly crowd, 
nor a devout one accordmg to our ideas of devo- 
tion. It reminded me remotely of an Oddfellows’ 
outmg on a vast scale. Itmerant vendors of toys 
and eatables had many customers. The spec- 
tators who were not taking part in the procession 
seemed only languidly interested, and took scarce 
any notice of the palanquin ^s it passed, except 
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that a few H indus threw into it ofienngs of fruit 
and sweets Although the sight did not leave the 
impression of fervour or devotion to anything par- 
ticular, for some reason which I cannot fathom 
thousands oontmue to take part m it year by 
year 

Sohtary pdgnma are common, and they go 
BometimeB to very distant places Their object 
seems generally either to acquire merit or else 
to fulfil a vow Parents wiU promise to make a 
oertam pdgnmage if a son is granted them, or 
else the pdgnmage is performed m anticipation 
of the hoped-for result. Besides his orange- 
coloured banner, the pilgrim often oames with 
him his oookmg pot and a few other odds and 
ends. Now and than he is accompanied by his 
wife, and at times a woman goes on pdgnmage 
alone. Even quite young boy pdgnms may bo 
met with traveUmg by themselves Now and 
then the pilgrim’s vow is of a nature which in- 
volves rea) austenty I met a woman on her way 
to a distant place who was measunng her length 
on the ground all the way She laid down on the 
road, made a mark m the dust whore her head 
came, got up and walked as far ns this mark, laid 
down agam, and so repeated the weary process 
for mdcs and days 

Nearly all the x>eoplo from Yorandawana vdlago 
went one day on a pdgnmage to another vdlago 
about ten mdes away Though spoken of as a 
pdgnmage, it resembled on old fashioned English 
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fair more ilian anything else. TJierc were swings 
and jugglers and aciobahs and icfreslnnent-stnlls, 
and also, unfortunately, vendors of liquor. There 
is often nowadays much dnudeenne^s amongst 
these rustic pilgrims. An enterprising publican 
circulated advertisements far and vide some weeks 
before the pilgrimage, saying that on that day 
he vould supply all liquors at lialf-piice. TJie 
extreme cheapness of the country liquor and its 
intoxicating qualities make it a gicat snaie, and 
it is at times a source of serious temptation and 
trouble amongst native Christians. It is imfor- 
tiinate that the onl}" English advertisement 
placarded on the blank walls in Poona City is 
that of a famous brand of wlnsky. It is well tliat 
onlj’’ a few Icnow what it means. 

Nearl}^ all the bo,ys of the village v^ent on this 
excursion vuth their ciders, and Avere away for 
two or tluce daj^s. The)’’ returned looking tired 
out, after a time of great excitement and little 
sleep. They confessed, rather apologetically, to 
having worshipped the god ivluch is the supposed 
object of interest in connexion ivith the pilgrimage, 
except one rather earnest-minded boy, who as- 
serted that he had not taken any notice of the 
god at aU. But the news wliich they were eager 
to teU me was that they had met at tins place a 
party of Enghsh missionaries, who, takmg ad- 
vantage of this great gathering, preached to the 
crowd. It impressed the boys very much that, 
gomg to this new place, they found Enghshmen 
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engaged m the same work as ourselves Aoous 
tomed as they were to talk freely to us, they soon 
made themselves known to these Enghshmen, who 
were m their turn surprised to find TTin dn boys 
who knew something of Chnstiamty These mis- 
Bionanes asked the boys many ipiestions as to 
where they came from, and who had taught them 
what they knew The boys said that the mis- 
sionaries spoke good Marathi, and that the people 
hstened attentively, and they imitated the ener- 
getio way m which one of the party preached 
Scattered efforts have more oontmmty than some- 
times appears The work of the Yerandawana 
Mission and that of the missionanes at this distant 
viUoge overlapped, and received mutual strength- 
ening thereby 

While some TTin dn festivals are m a sense inno 
cent, others have a distmotly debasmg effect upon 
those who take part m them Of these, by far 
the worst is one which comes m the month of 
March, and is called the hoh The pomt and pur- 
pose of the festival is to give unbridled hcoqco to 
do whatever you hke Commonomg with horse- 
play and lewd jokes and mdocent songs, those 
who wish to take full advantage of the occasion 
are at hberty to mdulge m any kmd of immorahty 
which suits their fancy There are, of course, 
well-disposed Hmdns who observe tlio festival 
without sharmg in its more flagrant enormities. 
Many Bindua oiso are ashamed of it, and freely 
acknowledge its abommation , but the} make no 
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cfTorl io get rid of ii, nnd often look on -with 
apparent nnniscnient and unconcern wliilc their 
cliildrcn behave with rudeness and immodesty. 
Bonfiics arc hglitcd at the corners of sticcls and 
in the centre of villages. For weeks before this 
occasion people liavc t-o keep a careful v atch over 
tlicir stores of fuck because it is considered legiti- 
mate to steal material for the holi file. Bound 
these fires people, old and young, dance nnd sing 
for the gi'eater part of tlie night. They smear 
themselves vitli the ashes of the fire, daub their 
faces Vith a mixture of mud and covdung, and 
fimg this filth at each other and the passers-by. 
They also, at the conclusion of the fcsdval, wliich 
lasts for ten da3"s, squirt a red d^’o upon each 
others clothes, and for weeks afterwards go about 
in these stained garments. The significance of 
the whole thing is as bad as it could be. Lads 
who at ordinary’’ times inaj’’ be gentle and well 
behoved become veritable imps of Satan when 
the}’’ deliver themselves into his hands at this 
season, and it is generally a considerable time 
before they recover from its degrading effects. 

The Hindu religion even pro-vides facilities for 
those who vash to give full licence to their evil 
desires. In some temples there are unhappy girls 
who have been dedicated to the god in their 
infancy. There are thousands of such girls m 
the temples of India. They are supposed to be 
the wives of the idol. But mth extraordinary 
and revoltmg mconsistency, tins means that, m the 
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name of religion, are at the disposal of the 
custodians and frequenters of the temple. 

The relationship of Hmdns to their gods is very 
moomprehensihle, from whatever pomt of view 
one tries to get hold of it. A Christian priest who 
was once a Brahmm relates how a fnend presented 
his father with a small god for use m his house- 
hold. He performed his devotions for some time 
to this god. This Hmdn was m Government 
service, and one day got a letter from the eol- 
leotor of the distnot rebukmg him for some 
alleged breach of duty He entered his house 
m a great rage after readmg this letter, said that 
it was the fault of the god Qunpatti, and ordered 
his eldest son to take it away and bury it. The 
lad, feelmg some oompunction at this unoore 
momons treatment of the god, put on the special 
dhota which it is customary to wear when per- 
forming Hmdu ceremomes, and buned the god m 
the garden at the foot of a pipal tree, which is 
reckoned a sacred tree His father shortly after 
wards had an mterview with the ooUootor,'' and 
was able satisfactorily to explam the supposed 
breach of duty He returned homo m high epmts, 
and demonstrated to his family that the banish- 
ment of Gunpatti had had on excellent offoct in 
restoring the prosperity of his affairs Yet, in 
spite of those vigorous sentiments, the father ro 
mamed ns strong a Hmdu as over, and was greatly 
incensed at his son’s oonvorsion. 

The same god shared the milage temple at 
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Yeraiidawana vnth. another god, Mamti by name. 
Talking to some of the villagers about idolatry, I 
said that they ought to cast out their stone gods 
from their temple. They rephed that that was 
what they had just done to the god Gunpatti. 
There had been a case of plague in the village, and 
Hindus frequently say that this god is responsible 
for outbreaks of plague. The villagers had come 
to the conclusion that Gunpatti was to blame for 
the introduction of plague mto the place, and 
mth that greater robustness of character which 
distinguishes the Indian rustic as compared mth 
the citizen, they at once took drastic action, and 
threw away the offendmg god ; but, unfortunately, 
his banishment was only temporary. The Poona 
citizens also note the fact that there is nearly 
always a great increase of plague immediately 
after the observance of the Gunpatti feast. But 
in spite of this they continue to enshrme the idol 
in their houses, and carry it in procession through 
the streets at the conclusion of the festival. 
Speaking to one of the leadmg citizens on this 
subject, I asked him why he and his fellow-citizens 
who were of the same mmd did not meet together 
and agree to give up the observance of a festival 
which they beheved to be so detrimental. He 
said that the reason why such a course was im- 
practicable was that Hindus never agree together 
about anything, and that if they met to discuss 
the matter there would be much talk with no 
result. 
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Thera jB at Terajidawaiia a farmer, Shivaram 
by name, who has oonsiderable weight m the place 
He served his time as paid, or headman, of the 
village some years ago It is an office whioh 
passes on m rotation from one to another, although 
only oertam men are ehgible for it. Shivaram 
paid has two sons, aged respectively about ten 
and twelve These two boys, Narayen and 
Jairam, are, as it were, the sons of his old age 
He has had a largo family, but all are dead except 
these two The rate of mortahty amongst Indians 
IS very high. You hardly ever come across a 
family m which death has not made great ravages 
On the old man’s property there is one of those 
very large wells, such as has already been desonbed. 
The well is oiroular, and rough stone steps lead 
down to the water The younger boy, Narayen, 
havmg one day gone down these steps, was stand- 
mg close to the water Jairam, who was at the 
top of the stops, somehow overbalanced and fell 
mto the well, and m so doing accidentally knocked 
his younger brother m also Thov could both 
of them swim, and neither of them uas scnoiisly 
hurt If a Bunilnr accident had happened to two 
of our Christian boys we should have naturally 
rejoiced at then providential preservation. The 
Hmdu view of the circumstance ivns entirely 
different Instead of bomg thankful for their 
preservation, the boys’ father began to search 
about for some cause for this great calamitj It 
is a wonder that ho did not find it in the fact that 
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the boys bad been lately attending the Christian 
day-school. But it appears that some time back 
a workman had dropped a god into the well. 
This god was merely a bit of stone daubed 
mth vermilion. The god, being angry at tins 
treatment, revenged himself upon the ovmer of 
the well by causmg his sons to fall m also. 

• Sliivaram 'patel, havmg worked out this to his 
satisfaction in his oivn mmd, determmed to offer 
a sacrifice, m order, if possible, to appease the 
■wrath of the god and avert a further misfortune. 
The famity also spent some time trymg to fish the 
god out of his watery grave. 

It comes mth a shock when one unexpectedly 
finds oneself face to face with some heathen 
custom. Many of the people are so courteous 
and mtelhgent, with right ideas about many 
tlnngs, that one forgets for the moment that they 
are heathen. Then one is suddenly pulled up by 
some strange remmder. Two pleasant sons of a 
well-to-do city shopkeeper, who was staying at 
Yeuandawana on account of plague, often came 
to see us at the JMission bungalow. The two boys 
were so nearly of a size and so attached to each 
other that I said one day, “ I suppose you are 
twms ?” “ No,” said one of the boys, “ we are 

not twins. I was bom fiiteen days after my 
brother.” I was so bewildered at this unex- 
pected answer that the boy, seeing my perplexity, 
added : “ We have got the same father, but not 
the same mother Our father has two wives.” 
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I had already been a httle puzzled at tbiH Hindu’s 
numerous family, many of them being apparently 
of much the same age. Suddenly thus to come 
mto contact Tvith polygamy gave one an unpleasant 
sensation. 

No Hmdu considers that there is any thin g un- 
suitable m having two wives if he wishes. To 
a poor man the second, or even third, wife may bo 
an actual economy, because while one stops at 
home to look after the household, the rest can go 
out to work. Many an idle Hmdu is supported 
by the labour of his wives A noh man takes a 
second wife merely as part of the self-mdulgenoe 
which his wealth brmgs hun. Not unfrequently 
there may be seen amongst Hindus the sad 
spectacle of a middle-aged man, whoso wife is 
also advanomg m years, who marnoa a second 
one much younger than hunselL The first wife, 
however, remains mistress of the household, and 
rules the second wife as well 

It was rather oharaotenstio that this much 
married Hmdu, amongst other questions con- 
cernmg Chnstiamty, asked whether, if a Hindu 
became a Christian, a mamago with an English 
lady would bo x>oasibIe I replied that Eurasians 
wore the outcome of mixed marnages “ But,” ho 
said, “ would English parents give thoir daughters 
to an Indian ?” I oxplamcd that English parents 
do not arrange such matters without consulting 
the wishes of the persons most concerned, as 
Hmdu parents do, and that if an English lady 
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was pleased to marry an Indian there was nothing 
to prevent it, but that marriage between people 
of diverse race is not considered generally ex- 
pedient. In response to my saymg that mth 
us marriage does not take place until people have 
attained to years of discretion, the Hindu asked 
how it would bo possible to preserve chastity if 
marriage was postponed till then. He gave the 
usual incredulous smile when I said that the 
grace which comes mth the Cliristian rehgion 
makes possible what Hmdus find impossible. 
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HINDU OPINIONS 

Hindu ideas about death — TftanamigrBtion — ^Abandoned by 
modflm Hindus — Inoorpormtion of ideas from Oinati 
anity — Rata and plague — Etaath — His death — ^Visit 
from hifl r^ationa — Hia <‘tfLning on the Holy Nome — 
Fleeting impreeaiona — Feasts for the dead — Presence 
of the deceased — So-called common-sense ’ view — 

Feeding Brahmins — Object of thwe feasts — Hmdos un 
willing to spealc of death — Pubhe preparation of tbo 
corpse — How carried — Bapu — Hia gum s tcschlng— Hia 
own theonea — Eerily offended— Ham ram — Bapu a 
home m the city — Dceonption of the house — Its gloomy 
interior — Its flat roof — Women of the household — Bapu 
visits the church — Hia farther ideas on Hinduiam — Mar 
riago ouatoma — Hind u moral maxima^ 

Is you oak HmduB where they think they inll 
go to after death, they oil, young and old, retpm 
the same answer, that they do not know This 
portly accounts for their great fear of death 
Though they will talk in a fotohstio way about 
the tune and manner of our death being arranged 
for ns beforehand, so that it docs not matter 
what happens, the majority ate alarmed at the 
approach of siekness, or of any sonons opidomio, 
and, if xxJSsiMo, take preeantions against it by 
flight. The old fashioned Ilmdu behoves in tlio 
lOS 
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‘ transmigration of souls, and that after death he 
will reappear on the earth in some new form, the 
nature of this new condition dependmg less on 
his moral conduct during his time on earth than 
on his degree of orthodoxy in the fulfilment of 
Hindu rites and customs. This process of con- 
tinued reaxipearance on earth may go on for an 
endless period, and its final consummation con- 
sists in an absorption mto that nothingness which 
seems the only idea that a Hindu possesses of 
final blessedness, or of immortality, or of a Supreme 
Being. 

Though, theoretically, the orthodox Hmdu 
beheves m the transmigration of souls, the theory 
suggests so many unpleasant possibihties that 
no one ventures to apply it to the condition of his 
own relations. Talking on this subject to an 
mteUigent Hindu who had risen high m Govern- 
ment service, and who had just lost a brother, he 
said that modernized Hmdus have definitely aban- 
doned the theory of transmigration, and that 
than common behef is that death means final 
extmction. He admitted that the Christian theory 
of death was more reasonable, and that it gave an 
mcentive to try and lead a virtuous life on earth 
if one beheved that one’s future happmess or 
otherwise depended on this. 

Hi ndus who have come mto contact with 
Christiamty to any extent get to look, at death 
from a new pomt of view; they speak freely of 
heaven, and they wall even ask w;hether we t hin k 
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that their dead lelataves are there. We ourselves 
know BO httle of the condition after death of 
heathen who have done their best according to 
then knowledge, and their own ideas are so con- 
fused, and often so oontradiotoiy, that it is not 
possible to give any sataafactoiy answer to such 
questions. This subject came very much to the 
front m connexion with the death from plague of 
a very promising young Hmdn at Yerandawana. 
His father kept a gram store m the oity, and dead 
rate havmg been found there, the whole family, 
which was a large one, lured a house which hap- 
pened to be vacant m the village The villagors, 
m order to earn a few rupees, welcomed plague 
refugees without consideration of the nsk they 
ran of mtroduomg plague mto their midst. Rats 
are very susceptible to plague, and, bnrrowmg ns 
they do under the floors and withm the walla of 
houses, and often dymg there, they arc one of the 
most fatal sources of infection. It is also thought 
that even the fleas from a rat who has got plague 
are capable of oonve3ung the infection. TJus 
family lodged at Yerandawana two years m suo- 
cession, and the sons came to the Mission bungalow 
a good deal, and got to know us very -well The 
eldest boy, Eiknath by name, was a smgnlnrly 
nice-mannered lad, and his mterest m Chnstinmty 
was so gonumo and hearty that it aroused hopes 
as to what the ultimato result might bo Tlio 
second year, when the family rovisited Yornnda- 
wana, Eiknath was eager to show that ho had not 
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forgotten what he had learnt of Christianity, and 
that he could stiU name correctly the characters 
in Scripture pictures. Then one evenmg his 
younger brother brought the news that Eiknath 
had got fever, and the next morning we heard 
that he had died of plague in the mght. Such is 
so often the rapid com'se of that disease. As I 
went to open morning school I saw the long pro- 
cession of friends and relatives travelhng at the 
rapid pace which is customary in the case of 
Hindu funeral processions, and foUo'wmg the body 
carried shoulder high on the Hght bamboo stretcher 
which is always made afresh for each funeral. The 
body of poor Eiknath was on its way to the 
burmng ghauts by the riverside. 

About noon the same day a large party of 
mourners called at the Mission bungalow. It was 
a pohte recognition of the fact that Eilmath had 
been one of our friends. There was httle that 
could be said to Hmdus under such circumstances 
by way of consolation, except that the death of 
the lad was a great sorrow, and that he had been 
a singularly good boy. But it was with Eiknath’s 
younger brothers that speculations arose as to his 
present condition, and the particulars that they 
gave me of his last hours were very touching. 
When he was dying he kept repeatmg alternately 
the name of the Hindu god “ Bam ” and the Holy 
Name of “ Jesus.” It shows the extent to which 
Christian ideas had taken hold of his mind that 
in his dymg moments the Holy Name, so un- 
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familiar to the ordinary Hmdu, shonld have come 
readily to his hps We hoped that he called on 
the Name of the Lord with sufficient faith to pro- 
cure for him what hia poor dark sonl needed 
That at the same tune he mvoked the heathen 
god Bam is the sort of ignorance which one might 
expect God to wmk at 

The boys also told me that their brother not 
unfregnently had said that he would hke to bo a 
Christian. The family visited us often for a short 
tune after his death, and came to hear some 
sermons to Hindus which were bemg preached 
just then m the veranda of the Mission house 
But rmpressions rarely last long with Indians. 
After a few weeks Eiknath seemed to be for- 
gotten, the family slackened off m their visits, 
and now, when I meet any of the brothers m 
Poona, they usually give the Hmdu salutation of 
“ Bam-ram,” which is them way of mtimatmg 
that they repudiate the Chnstisn sympathies they 
once professed. 

A few Hmdu boys behevo imphoitly what their 
guru or mother has taught them A Bmhmm lad 
told me that the reason why it is considered such 
an unfortunate thing to die without a son is that 
then there is no one to feed you after death. It 
IB the duty of the son, so ho mformed mo, to pro- 
vide an annual feast on the annivorBury of his 
father’s dcatli, to which his old friends are mvited, 
and the deceased also comes for his annual dinner 
I asked how it was that ho only needs food once 
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a year, and tlie boy repbed in all seriousness that 
he ate enough on that occasion to last him for the 
whole year. He added that, though no one saw 
the dead person at the feast, he was undoubtedly 
there. As a proof of this, he said that new gar- 
ments for the dead person were placed m an 
empty room and the door closed, and that when 
the door ■w'^as opened the clothes were gone. He 
repudiated the suggestion that the priest in atten- 
dance on such occasions might be able to explam 
the mystery of the disappearance of the garments. 

A modem Hindu said to me m the course of 
conversation that he took a common-sense view 
of Hmdu teachmgs and customs, the orthodox 
view bemg untenable m the hght of modern educa- 
tion. This man’s uncle had lately died, leavmg 
his property, which was considerable, to his widow, 
who had no children. Most Hmdu observances 
have some connexion ivith food. Comphcated 
rules are laid down as to what meals are to be 
taken, and the character of these meals, and who 
is to ^are m them, durmg the jSrst fortnight after 
a death. An important feature m these feastmgs 
IS that Brahnuns should have a large share. Fol- 
lowmg his common-sense maxims, this Hindu said 
that it was absurd to feed Brahmins, who neither 
needed nor deserved charity, so that, although 
meals were provided accordmg to rule m con- 
nexion with his uncle’s death, this Hindu per- 
suaded his aunt to mvite relations and others who 
were poor; and the only Brahmm who, as such, 

8 
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waa invited ivas the Brahmin who officiated at 
the fimeral oeremomes. 

The object of these charitable feasts, so this 
Hindn informed me, is to secure merit for the 
departed, beoanse, as the feast is provided out 
of funds left by him, he is the real giver of the 
feast I suggested that no merit was due to the 
departed, beoause he had now no wiU m the 
matter The Hindu rephed that the personahty 
of the deceased husband remamed m the wife, so 
that whatever she did was also his action He 
went on to say that the vulgar notion of the dead 
man himself coming to the annual feast to receive 
his portion was absurd, but that a portion was 
served out as if for him, and then given away, 
so that he might hove the ment of tho ohontablo 
act of giving away his dinner One could but 
smile at tho childishness of oven tho so-oollod 
“ common-sense ” view, and accept it ns a hope- 
ful mdioation that an edifice must bo tottering 
which has so httle to prop it up 

In general, a Hmdu is unwiUmg to talk of death. 
It 18 a subject which is avoided amongst them 
solves If a ohild asks a question about it, this 
18 felt to bo an unlucky omen A child is not 
allowed to go to tho bummg of a relation, and if 
ho mqnires what takes place at such times ho is 
sternly rebuked for his curiosity A Brahmin, 
who was not converted to Chnstiamty until ho 
had attnmed to manhood, said that all tho time 
ho was a Hindu ho had never witnessed tho bum 
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ing of the dead except from a distance. Never- 
theless, the preparation of the corpse for burial 
or burning is often carried out with singular pub- 
hcity. Just outside the door of the house, pos- 
sibly m a crowded street, the dead body is laid 
on the bamboo htter, and decorated with flowers 
and red powder. I have seen the body of a man 
propped up against a street lamp-post m a sittmg 
posture, while lus relations were busy makmg the 
htter ready. The corpse is usually earned along 
the street with the face uncovered, which some- 
times produces rather starthng meetmgs in a 
country where sudden death is so frequent. 
Meetmg one day the body of a boy on a Htter on 
its way to the burnmg ghaut, I found that it 
was one of our city boy friends, who a few days 
before had waylaid me, and had been very im- 
portunate m his demand for pictures. 

The Brahmm boy who gave me his ideas with 
regard to the departed was a very mterestmg 
character. He was only about twelve years old, 
with an mtelhgent knowledge of Enghsh. Bapu, 
as he was commonly called, was a very deter- 
mmed Hmdu. He was eager to enter mto dis- 
cussion, and I was able thus to get at his guru’s 
teachmg, unadulterated with the Enghsh senti- 
ments which educated EOndus mcorporate mto 
their rehgious talk. It seemed amazmg that even 
a boy could beheve the rubbish which he had been 
taught, and yet he related it with an earnestness 
both edifymg and pathetic to see. His Enghsh 

8—2 
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education had not shaken his behef He leamt 
astronomy at school, but BtiU mamtamed that the 
Hmdu story must be tme which accounts for an 
echpse by saying that the moon is bemg devoured 
by a mahgnant monster 

Some of his ideas were ongmal and he enun- 
ciated the oonvement theory that it is advisable 
to be a bad boy because it is well known that they 
always make the best men I asked bnu if good 
boys always turned out badly, and he rephed 
“ Not mvanably, but a good boy never becomes 
anything more than a man of average goodness.” 
I suggested that he might die in boyhood, 
while still m the bad stage, but he said that this 
was impossible, because God was land to him , 
so that he could not die young Amongst other 
things, he asserted that it was a virtue to be proud, 
and when I answered that pnde was a sm, ho said 
that he did not know what sm was 

As a Brahrmn boy is oooustomed to have all his 
whims oomphed with at home, and to lord it over 
other boys outside, Bapu constantly got oEondod 
with me because I would not do all that ho wanted 
“ Give mo a picture,” ho would soy ‘‘ You knou 
Enghsh, therefore you should say ‘ please ’ ” “I 
won’t say ‘ please ’ ” " Then you won’t got a 

picture.” “ Then I don’t wont one ” And ho 
would go off, to return smihng and fncndlj m 
half an hour’s time Ho was then a near neigh 
hour at Yorandawano, whore his family had fled 
because of plague As a rule, ho bchai ed politely 
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if alone, but if other people were present he tried 
to show off, and became rude. On one of these 
occasions, instead of sa3dng “ Salaam ” on depar- 
ture, he said “ Ram-ram ” in a very demonstrative 
way. I told him that Ram was not our god, and 
that to give Cliristians this salute was discourteous. 
Bapu said that he did not care whether it was dis- 
courteous or not, and that he must carry out his 
Hindu customs always and everywhere, and he 
walked off vociferating “ Ram-ram He returned 
smilmg the next day, as if nothmg had happened, 
but I told him that he had been so rude the day 
before that I would not have him m the bungalow 
at present. He was very much offended, and for 
the next week or two I saw nothmg of him, except 
that now and then he appeared m the distance to 
shout “ Ram-ram 

Hot long afterwards, walking by chance down 
a very narrow lane m Poona City, I passed one of 
the few handsome old houses remammg which date 
back to the time of the Peishwas. Standmg on 
the steps of the house was a tall young Hindu, who 
greeted me cheerily, and said that he and his 
family had returned to their city home from 
Yerandawana the day before, and he asked me 
to come m and see the house. I only dimly re- 
membered havmg met him before, and it was not 
till he said, “ Here is my young brother,” and I 
found Bapu standing by my side, that I recognized 
him as the boy’s elder brother. 

This apparently chance meeting seemed auspi- 
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oions, beoatise it was important not to lose sight 
of a boy of so mnoh force of oharaoter The 
gennine converts to Chnstiamty from the edu- 
cated classes have naturally been from amongst 
those who m them early days were keen Hindns 
It IS not from the ranks of those who are mdifferent 
about rehgion that oonverts are to be expected. 
The opportunity also of seemg the mtenor of an 
ancient Hmdu house was one not to bo met with 
every day, and was therefore valuable 

These old palaces were evidently partly built 
with a view to possible attacks from without, and 
were, m fact, small fortresses. The narrowness 
of the street m which the house was situated 
was m itself a protection, because no great cora- 
bmatxon of forces could be brought to boar upon 
it at any one time The only entrance was 
through massive double doors of teak, hand 
somely carved, and with a small postern m one 
door, through which only one person at a time 
could enter A largo beam, which pushed bock 
mto the mtenor of the wall, and which copld bo 
drawn across the doors inside, made it impossible 
to burst them open The house was built m a 
senes of courtyards with gallonos running round 
them, and open to the sky in the centre, tins 
bomg almost the only source from which hght and 
air entered the housa Most of the oxtomnl 
wmdows wore small and few m number, and 
these were barred and shuttered. The woodwork 
throughout the house, the supports of the intcmal 
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galleries and their balustrades, were of massive 
teak, dark with age and dirt, but in many places 
handsomely turned or carved. One of the courts 
on the ground floor was devoted to bathmg 
purposes, and its three large stone tanks were 
still supphed with water from an ancient source, 
datmg back to the time of the Peishwas. The 
absence of sunshme m the interior of the house, 
and the amount of water m the tanks, made the 
au feel chill and imwholesome, and gave the place 
a very gloomy aspect. The lattice-work parti- 
tions which divided off the women’s part of the 
house, though no longer used for this purpose, 
were so substantial as to suggest the idea that 
they were once upon a tune needed for protection. 
The narrow, dark, steep staucases were built m 
the thiclmess of the walls, and did not tend to make 
the house less ghostly. At mght, hghted only by 
the floatmg wick of a primitive oil-lamp, it must 
have been mdeed a gloomy abode for children. 
A lofty temple, dedicated to Gunpatti, formed part 
of the block of buildings, so that the household 
had not to go outside to visit theu god. The 
house was only two stones high, but the flat roofs 
which covered parts of it made a pleasant place 
of retreat where sun and au could be enjoyed. 
Such roofs are unusual in Poona City, so there 
was no fear of bemg overlooked by neighbours, 
as is the case in such cities as Delhi and Calcutta, 
where flat roofs are universal. 

Our friends seemed to have no scruple about 
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showing US almost everywhere The women of 
the household were working and ohattmg m one 
of the gallenes, and smiled to see ns, and did not 
seem surprised at the mvasion, Bapn was glad 
of the opportnmty of makmg friends again, and 
he chatted pleasantly and did the honours conr- 
teonsly When we left, although I know he was 
longmg m the spmt of mischief to say “ Bam ram,” 
he restramed himself and said “ Salaam.” But 
when we were on the roof of the house he was 
careful to pomt out a temple of Bam in the 
neighbourhood. “ He is your friend,” I said, a 
httle Buroastically “ Yes,” said the boy, “ he 
is my fnend, just as Chnst is your Fnend.” 

He was pohte enough to return my call at the 
city Mission-house I showed him the church, 
with which he was greatly impressed. Lookmg 
round as he entered the door, he said, “ Ah, I 
must take my shoes off here ” He asked many 
mtelhgent questions and politely avoided con- 
troversy The ascent of the tower and the view 
from there over Poona City gave him groat 
pleasure We oontmne to meet from time to time, 
and the talk nearly always turns upon religious 
matters Like other Hmdus, ho is atroody m- 
oorporatmg mto his rohgion ideas which ho has 
picked up from Chnstinmty “ The gods m our 
temples,” ho said one day, " arc not actual gods 
God 18 m heaven, and the gods m the temples 
arc only various representations of the one God 
and it is that God in heaven whioh wo worship 
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wlien we go to a temple.” “ Yoiir Bible,” he 
said on another occasion, “ is only one book. 
Our scriptures are many, and occupy a large 
space, and would cost many rupees.” “ Do you 
read your scriptures ?” I asked. “ How should 
I ?” he rephed. “ I am a student, and have no 
tune. I shall read them when I am an old man.” 

Pointing to the Sassoon Hospital m the distance, 
I asked him if he would be wilhng to go there 
if he was ill. “ No,” he answered — “ how could I ? 
I am a Brahmm.” ‘‘ But I have seen Brahmins 
there,” I said. “ They were not good Brahmms,” 
said Bapu. “ I am a holy Brahmm.” A mar- 
riage procession passmg with the usual deafening 
uproar of native instruments, and the bridegroom 
decked with the sort of crown of coloured paper 
and tinsel which makes him look supremely 
ridiculous, I asked Bapu whether he would appear 
in this guise whenever the tune came for his wed- 
dmg. “ Certainly,” said Bapu ; “ it is our custom, 
and all these customs must be observed.” “Not 
if Jhey are bad customs,” I said. “ None of our 
customs are bad,” said Bapu decidedly. Many 
Brahmin boys of his age are already married, but 
he said that he should not marry tiU he was 
twenty-five, because he must devote himself 
entirely to study. The modem tendency among 
Hindus is to put off marriage somewhat later than 
formerly. 

“ Have you ever been to Bombay ?” I asked 
Bapu. “No,” said the boy; “I can never go 
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there ” “ Why not T” “ Beoanee my rehgion 

Bays that yon must not go to strange cities.” 
This was oertamly an uneipeoted maxim, oonsider- 
ing that such a large portion of the TTm dn world 
IS always wandering from place to place I asked 
him to write down his real name, beoanse “ Bapn ” is 
merely a pet name, very common amongst Indians. 
“ That I cannot do,” he said. “ My scriptures 
say that you must not tell your name to anyone 
without sufficient cause ” This is a very fair 
example of the useless and meanmgless nature of 
moat Hindu moral maxims 
It IS to be feared that, m spite of the attraction 
which Chxistiamty certainly has for him, and the 
good quahties which he possesses, his pnde and 
self-confidence may remam an effectual hamor 
to his ever submittmg himself to the Christian 
yoke. 
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THE INDIAN BOY 

A curious study — ^The Mahommedan boy — ^The Brahmin boy 
— ^Perils of infancy — ^The poor boy — ^The well-to-do boy — 
He rules the household — ^He does the honours of the house 
— ^He rules his father — ^Mahommedan boy m the tram — 
Purity of the Hin du boy — ^Never truthful — Asks for every- 
thmg — ^Bhs ways of cheatmg — Ready to learn a higher 
standard — ^Not lackmg m generosity — Habits of mdustry 
difficult — Capable of good work — His affection — Shallow 
— Often ungrateful — He is a puzzhng emgma — ^Yearmng 
for Christiamty — ^Kkishna — He asks to be baptized — 
Home opposition — He drops off — Returns as cook’s boy 
— ^Drops off agam — He is still a Hindu — ^The Hindu girl — 
Her insignificant place — She goes early to work — ^Her 
early marriage — Position of Hindu women — ^Movmg 
about freely — Hindu widows — Parsee and Mahommedan 
women 

Indian boy in general, heathen as well as 
Christian, and especially the former, is a curious 
and mexhaustible subject for study. The Ma- 
hommedan boy, so precocious and so early versed 
m evil, would mdeed be a difficult problem, but 
Mahommedans bemg so much m the minority m 
Poona City, and so comparatively few m number 
m the surroundmg villages, they scarcely have 
place at present m our missionary considerations. 
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And whenever it becomes possible to deal with 
them, their disposition is so Tmlihe that of the 
Honda that they will have to be dealt with by 
a special agency adapted to their peonhanties. 

The Hmdn boy presents a great variety of types, 
but, Bpeakmg m general, and if his simphoity has 
not been destroyed by an English education 
without the counterpoise of the Christian rehgion, 
he IS not at aU a bad sort of fellow The Brahmm 
boy, when ho is qmte young, has a certam grace 
of manner and a pleasant self-possesBion, which 
too often, as ho grows older, develop mto conceit 
and mdeneas The beggar boy off the road wdl 
often astonish you by his graceful ways and his 
natural and unaffected courtesy 

The Indian is m some things m advance of 
his years as compared with the Enghsh boy Ho 
goes about much more mdependently than a boy 
of similar age does m England, and learns early 
to shift and think for himself In fact, a boy 
who emerges ahve from the penis of his infancy 
m India must have some gnt m him Bqth 
amongst the veiy poor and amongst the well to- 
do Hmdus their mfants run great risks from 
very opposite causes The one has to rough it 
from the day of his birth. Ignorant neighbours 
or so-called “ wise ” women, give sago advice ns 
to the treatment of the child, the consequences 
of which are often disastrous If the mother is 
workmg as a coolie or labourer like so many of 
the women of India, she cannot afford to give 
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much time to the mirsmg of her child. She is 
carrymg prodigious loads long distances, or mixmg 
mortar, or carrymg bricks and stones to the top 
of high scaSolds as a mason’s assistant, or she is 
sweepmg the streets. She is up and at work 
again very soon after the birth of the child, which 
she takes with her when she goes to her daily 
labour, sometimes slung at her back hke a bundle 
of old clothes, sometimes in a basket poised on her 
head, the presence of the child bemg betrayed 
by a httle brown leg or arm stickmg over the 
side. The baby will be left to sleep m some comer 
of the compound where its mother is at work, 
refreshed now and then by such brief visits as 
she IS able to put m durmg the course of the day. 
But he soon learns to crawl out of his basket, and 
to totter about on a pair of very bowed legs, not 
yet equal to his support. Unencumbered with 
clothmg, he hes about m the hot sun and enjoys 
it, and, if his constitution weathers the perils of 
these early days, he is soon a full-fledged Indian 
bay, travelling here and there on his own account. 

On the other hand, the well-to-do boy not only 
suffers from the complete ignorance as to the proper 
nursmg and treatment of children which pervades 
aU classes m India, but he runs the additional nsk 
of bemg killed by kmdness m his infancy, and, if 
he survives that, of having his character ulti- 
mately spoiled by over mdulgence. It is very 
strange to see how completely a young Hmdu 
boy rules in his own household, especially if he is 
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the eldest son. When you call he will do the 
honours of the house without any reference to 
his mother, who may be sittmg by, or even with 
httle regard for his father if he happens to be at 
home I went one day to look up a blind lad 
m Poona Ckty who, when he was a plague refugee 
at Terandawana, came to ask for pictures almost 
daily When I was searohmg for his house a 
large crowd ooUeoted. A kmd hearted boy of 
my aoquamtanoe flung open the door of his house 
and mvited me to come m out of the crowd, and 
fished out an old chair for me to sit on Part of 
the crowd drifted mto the house, which was very 
small, and had no hght except what came in from 
the door Those who could not find room inside 
squatted down m the street. Soon after, the boy’s 
mother came home, and seemed greatly astonished 
when she saw the situation. But ns soon os she 
found that it was an arrangement made by her 
son, who was only about eleven years old, she was 
perfectly satisfied, and smilmgly accepted the m- 
vasion ’ 

The ordmaiy Hin du father is completely ruled 
by his httle eldest son When Shivarom faltl, 
the old former at Yerandawana, was anxious that 
his two boys should come to our doj school, 
and came to speak to mo about it, ho said that 
he must first of all got tho consent of Jnmira, his 
oldest son. Makmg this mquiry with duo sub- 
mission, Jaimm was pleased to intimate to lus 
father that tho proposition had his approval 
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And wliatever the elder brother does, the younger 
brother does also as a matter of course. 

One evenmg, when travelling m the Panjab, 
there got mto my carnage a Mahommedan boy 
from the famous college at Ahgarh. Abdul was 
gomg home for a fortnight’s hohday at the time 
of the Mohurram, the Mahommedan’s chief 
festival. He was travelling with a servant and 
a considerable kit. His beddmg and pillows were 
of a luxurious land. His servant came to the 
wmdow at almost every station at which the train 
stopped durmg the mght to see if his young master 
was all right. The boy did scarce anythmg for 
himself, and his toilette m the mommg was a very 
elaborate process. He put on clean garments 
throughout. He had in his box a most gorgeous 
purple velvet coat, richly embroidered m gold. 
I asked him when he wore this, and he said, “ On 
ceremomal occasions.” He was a very pohte 
and pleasant compamon, and he msisted on my 
takmg a share of some oranges which he bought. 
Bui to be brought up under such conditions does 
not tend to robustness of character or a well- 
regulated and useful life. 

Although it might seem as if punty was scarcely 
possible for the Hmdu boy, when so much that is 
obscene forms part of his rehgion, the average 
Hindu 18 not otherwLse than moral in the days of 
his boyhood. He will discuss subjects and use 
words and expressions which do not usually have 
place m pohte society; but he has been accus- 
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tomed to ■mint of reserve m aU such matters from 
hiB earhest days, so that he does not see any harm 
m his aUnmons As regards his personal hfe, 
especially out m the villages, he is often singu- 
larly partioular, and sins which seem sometimes 
to be the outcome of the hotbed hfe of towns, or 
of so-oaUed civilization, are often held m abhor 
renoe by at any rate the more weU-disposed youths 
of a Hindu vdlage The young Hmdn students, 
herded together m large boardmg-houses m big 
oities for purposes of education, with httle to con 
trol them, and earned mto an unnatural atmos- 
phere through their study of English, and often 
without wise guidance as to what is good to read 
m English hterature, too often lose thoir simphoity 
and drop mto dissolute ways 
The Indian boy is never truthful through any 
conscientious respect for truth. Regard for tnith 
fulness has never formed part of the rohgions 
trainmg of the Hin du boy He tells hes freely, 
and IS never m the least embarrassed when found 
out. He has been accustomed to this disregard 
for truth m his own homo smeo hia babyhood 
A Hmdu parent or sohoolmaster would soarcolj 
dream of pimiahmg a boy beeauso ho told a ho 
The Indian boy also unblushmgly asks for every 
thmg that he sees, and ho is quite surprised, and 
almost mjured, because yon are not willing to 
transfer your possessions to him If you are 
givmg pioturcs away to a group of Hindu boys, 
you have to keep a sharp look-out to see that 
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tliey do not play some trick upon you, and deftly 
take two pictures as one, or shp one under their 
foot, or at some moment when you are not lookmg 
qmckly hide one m their garments. That these 
habits arise largely from not having received a 
higher moral code is shown by the readmess with 
which many Hmdu boys will adopt a different 
standard when they come under the direct influ- 
ence of Christian teachers. Though anxious to 
acquire whatever he sees, the Indian boy is not 
lackmg m generosity, and he will distribute 
amongst his own particular friends a consider- 
able share of any good thmgs which he may have 
received. 

A cold country seems to produce the best 
workers, and habits of mdustry are more difficult 
to acquire and mamtam m a chmate where exer- 
tion of any kind demands a greater effort. Indians 
are rarely methodical m their way of working. 
Most things are done in a haphazard way, and 
plans changed, or work put off from day to day, 
according to the fancy of the moment. To sit 
about m the sun and chat and smoke and play 
cards, or to he down and go to sleep anywhere, 
at any time, is what comes most naturally to an 
Indian. Brought up in these circumstances, the 
Indian boy can scarcely be expected to be naturally 
mdustrious, but many of them will do good and 
steady work under supervision. The difficulty is 
to get them to form a true ideal of what good work 
is, which partly accounts for the strange mcon- 

9 
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grill ties BO often to be noticed m Indian art. 
Some boys have a real desire to acquire know- 
ledge, especially of jEhigliBli. Many boys from the 
lower castes, who have not been enervated by ease 
and Inxnry, are making good use of the faodities 
for education which are now withm their reach, 
and are showing excellent abdity 

The Indian boy responds readily to kmdness, 
and has m him considerable capacity for afiectjon. 
But Indian affection does not go very deep If 
the person he is attached to is removed, the 
Indian boy can qmokly transfer his affection to 
another without apparent effort. If the person 
who IS set over him is kmd to him, ho welcomes 
the kindness gladly If mromnstances change, ho 
will, withm oertam limits, take it pHlosophioally 
as part of the chances of life But although the 
removal of anyone that ho oared for does not 
awaken m him any deeper sentiment than the 
regret of the passmg hour, if the person returns 
the boy is really glad, and shows it m many 
graceful ways. 

Though many Indian boys are gonumoly grato- 
fnl to the persons who have rosouod them from 
misery, yet, takmg offence at some trivial mis- 
understandmg, they will forget years of care and 
kmdnoas, and will take thomsolves off without com 
punobon, perhaps never to return. If by ohanco 
ho comes back, the boy does not look upon lus 
mniimg away ns hnvmg been a serious offence, 
and expects to bo reinstated on easj torms 
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Thougli, as a rule, good-tempered and easy-going 
with his companions, he is at the same time easily 
oSended, and not very ready to forgive a school- 
fellow who has wronged him. The desire to pay 
him out IS strong, and he is more mchned to do 
this in an underhand way than m an honest fight. 

It will be perceived that the Indian boy is a 
rather puzzhng enigma. But, hke most things in 
India, he must be studied as somethmg not quite 
hke anything that has been met with before. 
Those who have to deal with Indian children must, 
to a large extent, lay aside their Enghsh experi- 
ences as no longer applicable. Symptoms which 
in an Enghsh child might afford ground for un- 
easmess may mean nothmg at aU in the case of 
the Indian boy, and mce versa. How to deal with 
Indian children for the best can only be learnt by 
patient study of their character, and theories may 
have to be set aside which are only apphcable to 
other climes. If you deal with an Indian boy as 
if he was an English one, your efforts will only end 
m disappointment. 

Now and then so strong a yeammg for Chns- 
tiamty shows itself m a Hindu boy of compara- 
tively tender years that it cannot be set down to 
a mere boyish freak. With some of the boys who 
have come to the Mission of their own accord 
curiosity may have been their ongmal motive ; 
but a real detestation of their own rehgion has 
developed as they got glimpses of some of the 
wonders to be found ia the kingdom of Christ. 

9—2 
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Sometunes their desires have been gradually 
quenched by the violent opposition of parents 
and other relatives, when they discovered that 
then- boy was m touch with the Mission , but in 
other oases they have earned their point m spite 
of opposition and violence 
There was a httlo chap named Krishna, who 
Game often to my wmdow at the city MiBBion- 
house to ask for Christmas cards I showed Inm 
many Scripture pictures, and he got more and 
more mterested in everything that had to do 
with our Lord, and at last the desire to become 
a Chnstian boy became the pervadmg idea of his 
life He came to see me daily, and sometimes 
two or three times a day, and contmually bogged 
most earnestly that I would baptize him. It was 
in vam that I urged that his mother and elder 
brother were hvmg close by, and that he must got 
their consent first Ho always rophed that his 
mother would come the next day to say that she 
was wilhng, but, of course, she never came At 
last I went to interview her m her own house. 
Bossibly she might have been persuaded to give 
her consent, but the brother was obdurate The 
older brother assumes the command of the house- 
hold if the father is dead, and ho is a very im 
portant and awo-inspumg bomg 

Krishna, however, was not to bo daunted, 
although the opposition at homo bcoamo more 
marked, and ho sometimes arrived rather the 
worse for wear on account of the punishment 
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wliicli his elder brother gave him for continuing 
his visits to the Mission-house. At length one 
evening he came and said that, as his mother 
was wilhng, the opposition of his elder brother 
did not matter, and that he wished to he taken 
in at once. To bring matters to a head, I said 
that he could sleep with our boys that night if he 
liked, and he could see what happened. We had 
not to wait long for developments. The boys had 
not long gone to bed when I heard a great dis- 
turbance in the street outside, and presently 
Krishna came to me, scared and frightened, and 
said that his mother was calhng him, and that 
he must go. He went off, and I fear he suffered 
pretty heavily for that mght’s adventure. Any- 
how, the powers at home were too strong for him, 
and they not only prevented him from contmumg 
his visits to the Mission-house, but for a time they 
succeeded in crushing out his desire for Chris- 
tiamty. He cooled down, and lost a good deal 
of the pleasant expression he once had, and 
scar^pely responded to salutations if we chanced 
to meet. 

I lost sight of Krishna for two or three years, 
imtil we met accidentally in the streets of Poona. 
He greeted me in his old pleasant way, and on 
my asking him when he was going to become a 
Christian, he said, “ Not yet,” with a wistful look 
which made me feel that somethmg of the old 
yearning still remained. Not long after, the 
Mission-house Goanese cook engagmg a boy to 
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do odd jobs in the fcitohen, we foimd that he bn3 
taken Kri s hn a. The hoy seemed pleased to he 
thus brought mto contact with us again, and his 
old ideas about Chnstiamty were reawakened. 
But the home opposition and perseoution also 
recommenced, and m a fit of desperation he came 
and asked to be baptized at once, and then to be 
allowed to hide m the bell-tower until his brother’s 
wrath had had time to subside It was difficult 
to convmoe him of the impraotioabihty of this 
scheme, or of his need for probation and mstmo- 
tion before baptism 

Not being able to do as he wished, and being 
of a rather seU-wfiled disposition, which had 
mtensified with years, he threw up his work in 
the Mission house cook-room, and wont back to 
his home We meet now and then, and there are 
stall mdications that Krishna wishes to cany out 
the earnest purpose of his boyish days. But the 
older he grows, and the longer he remains a Hindu, 
the more difficult it will become. Ho lost his 
best opportumty when he gare up the work wjuoh 
linked him so closely to the Mission. 

When there is so much to bo said of the Hmdu 
boy, it might scorn us if the Hindu girl ought to 
occupy an equal space, and perhaps the Sisters 
and others who know her best would bo able to 
do her justioo But it is a fact that she occupies 
a very msigmfioant place in the family ns com- 
pared with her brother, and the period of eluld- 
hood, as wo understand it, is witli her a vorj short 
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one. As soon as she is at all old enough to work, 
she begins In take her share in the household duties, 
and if her parents are labouring people she is 
very early called upon to lend them a helping 
hand. The number of Hindu girls who are sent 
to schools, although mcreasing, is still but a small 
percentage, and the number of those who are 
allowed to carry on their education into its higher 
branches is smaller still. The Indian girl is so 
little accustomed to be taken notice of that, if 
you return her salaam in the streets of Poona City, 
she does not Imow what to make of it, and will 
probably become cheeky. Out in the villages the 
girls are more simple and modest and childhlce. 

A large number of Hindu girls are married at 
eight or nme, or even almost m mfancy, and 
though they do not live with their husbands till 
a few years later, they are already under the 
disciphne of the mother-m-law, and their hie is 
more that of a woman than a child. And while 
still almost m their childhood, they may have 
to assume the responsibihties of a mother. 

There is, however, much misconception in Eng- 
land as to the position of Hindu women — at any 
rate throughout a large part of India. The 
majority are out and about, workmg harder than 
the men, and not otherwise than cheerful. The 
Brahmin ladies of Poona City may be seen any 
day with then heads uncovered, takmg then 
afternoon walk with their children. Even the 
position of a widow is not necessarily one of ex- 
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treme hardship, and depends very much on the 
amiabflity or otherwise of her relations. Many 
widows are very kmdly treated, and may hve to 
become nltimately the mhng power m the house- 
hold, Hmdu women of all grades may be seen at 
railway-stations and m trams, travellmg freely 
and sociably Parsees are very domestio people, 
and walk out with their wife and children just as 
people do m England. It is the npper-class 
Mahommedan women that so often have to lead 
a hfe of comparative enclosure , and it is m the 
parts of India which have been nnder Mahom- 
medan rule that Hmdn women of the npper classes 
are comparatively secluded. Village women have 
complete mdependenoe everywhere, and more 
ttiflTi 90 per cent, of the Indian women hve m 
villages 
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There is in the neighbourhood of Poona a large 
Hindu college, where men are trained for the 
examinations connected with tho Bombay Uni- 
versity. In India there is a great greed for de- 
grees and diplomas of aU lands. Tho number of 
students crammmg for examinations is legion. 
The flaw in tho system is that so often the degi’ee 
IS looked upon as the final goal, mstead of one of 
the stages of preparation for a hfe of usefulness. 
Many young men, having secured their degree, 
expect to step at once into some lucrative Govern- 
ment appomtment, and when their apphcation is 
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of necessity refused, they settle down to an idle 
life, and blame the Indian Government for not 
providing comfortable posts for aU who have 
matncnlated or passed their B A. 

This college, known as Ferguson College, is an 
entirely Hindu institution. It was bmlt by, and 
IS still mamtamed by, Hmdus It is a striking 
mstance of their zeal for modem education that 
they have not only erected admirable bnildmgs, 
but that their mterest m the undertakmg does 
not flag 

The studente used to be noticeable for the 
markedly mde way m which they would stare at 
a European when they met him m the street, 
especially if he was a pnest, and as they passed 
him they would often make jokes about him in 
a loud voice, and laugh derisively The ooUogo 
was recently fortunate enough to sconre as Prm 
cipal the Indian senior wrangler of a few years 
back, and he has succeeded m much improving 
the general tone of the students. 

Though it IB a residential college, there are not 
sufBoient rooms for all the students, and the rest 
have to lodge where they can m the oitv, or hve 
with their relations, if they have any Hence, 
when plague drove so many of the citizens mto 
the countrv, it came about that a few of the Fur 
gUBon CoUoge students wore encamped at Tcmn- 
dawona, and I saw a good deal of some of them 
They were a typo of Hmdu which I had not mot 
personally before Many of them no longer sliai o 
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their heads, and have abandoned their shinde ; 
they have given up danbing their forehead with 
paint ; they wear European dress — coat and waist- 
coat, slurt, necktie, studs, etc. — and are rather 
dandies. They only retain the dhota instead of 
trousers. Politically they do not seem adverse to 
British rule, recognizing the advantages which it 
has brought them, but vuthout havmg any affec- 
tion for their rulers. Theologically their position 
seems hopelessly mconsistent. Many of them 
call themselves Theists, though still Hmdus. On 
all such matters as caste, the education of women, 
early marriage, the marriage of widows, etc., they 
hold modern ideas, and theoretically advocate 
reform, although at present they do not seem to 
have got beyond the stage of taUong about what 
ought to be done. Some of them contmue to 
worship idols, it being, as they say, conducive to 
devotion. Others have given this up, and seem 
to have dropped all outward observances except 
a rather nominal adherence to caste. They tallt 
freely of God, but it is difficult to know what con- 
ception of Him they have formed, because some 
of them will enunciate the theory that the multi- 
tude of Hmdu gods, in spite of their diverse 
names and history, are only different revelations 
of the same God, 

Some of these young men, having a good know- 
ledge of Enghsh, liked to come and talk, and they 
would defend their rehgious position with some 
amount of argumentative energy, but without 
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the earnestness which la the outcome of conviction 
of the truth of one*B religion With cunous for- 
getfulness of their own condition as Hindus, some 
would take up the cudgels strongly in favour of 
EroteetantiBin as opposed to Roman Cathohcism. 
Not unfrequently they would bring the debate 
to a sudden close by saying that it was not wise 
to discuss rehgious questions at aU. But we grew 
friendly, and at last one of them asked me to come 
and address the college debating society on the 
life of a Cambridge undergraduate, and he brought 
the secretary of the society to back up his request. 
As it seemed advantageous to establish friendly 
relationships with such a college, I thought it 
well to go, although the subject asked for was not 
a religious oue They received me very courte- 
ously, although probably some of the students 
had at times been amongst the saroastio passers-by 
on the road. One of their number showed mo over 
the college buildmgs. Considermg how make- 
shift and shabby and insulBoient most thmgs are 
that have to do with native India, it was a dohght- 
ful surprise to find well-equipped looturo-rooms, 
substantial buildmgs and fnrmturo, hght and air 
and cleanlmoss throughout. The hbrary for the 
students seemed very madequato, but the hbrary 
for the use of the college staff was modem and 
fairly comprehensive, well housed m glass book- 
cases, and neatly kept and arranged 
The Principal took the chair at the lecture, and 
there was a largo gathering of students, including 
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four Hindu ladies, who took their places quite 
natui’aHy on one of the forms in the midst of the 
crowd of men — an instance of the up-to-date char- 
acter of the college. They were attendmg lectures 
and eompetmg in exammations on an equahty 
with the men, and -with excellent results. The 
audience was a responsive one to speak to, although 
some of the junior men would have kno^vn Enghsh 
imperfectly. AYhen I had fimshed, the Prmcipal 
gave his ovm experiences as a Cambridge under- 
graduate, and it was mterestmg to hear the im- 
pressions of a foreigner. He showed his Enghsh 
trainmg by bringmg the proceedings to a rapid 
close, before two students, who were bent on 
airmg their eloquence, had time to get upon their 
legs. 

When we got outside, some of the men asked me 
if I would hke to see their residential quarters, 
which are m quite a separate block. I gladly 
assented. The first student who showed me his 
room said that it was not big enough for a dog- 
kennel. And certainly, what with a small table, 
two chairs, and a bed, there was scarcely room left 
for the student to squeeze in. His clothes were 
hung on pegs on the wall, and he had a httle shelf 
of books, and two or three framed photographs. 
A small picture of a Hindu god hung on the wall, 
and this picture was the only thing that I saw 
m the whole estabhshment which had to do with 
the Hmdu rehgion. No doubt I was not shown 
the rooms of the more orthodox students, of whom 
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tliere are some There is no temple of any sort 
m connexion mth the college, and those who wish 
to worship idols must seek a temple outside for 
the purpose. 

The student m the “ dog-kennel ” cell had the 
advantage of havmg it all to himself. Most of the 
rooms were larger, and were meant for two, or 
even three, students. To En glish eyes they looked 
very small, even for one But m their own 
homes Indiana are aooustomed to pack very close 
together, and when there was no bedstead — and 
an Indian is qmte at ease sleepmg on the floor — the 
space was suffloient for their needs. The rooms 
of the modernized Hindus had a httle furmturo 
m them, and a few En gl ish kmok-knaoks Pomt- 
mg to a spinWamp m one room, they asked mo 
if I would liko a cup of tea, and they wore prob- 
ably much reheved at my refusal 

These residential quarters, two stones high, and 
with a gallery or veranda running all round, 
enclosed a small quadrangle Close by was the 
students’ dinmg-room, to the door of which the 
students took me, which was approaclung vciy 
close to forbidden ground, from a caste pomt of 
view It was a long, narrow shed, unworthy of 
the rest of the buildmgs, with small pieces of board 
on which the students sit cross-loggcd, ranged close 
together alongside the walls. A mote stately 
diMng-hall would help to elevate thou: meal into 
a social and refined repast. Smeo m their lecture 
rooms they no longer sit upon the floor, it would 
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seem well if in their dining-hall they also used 
tables and benches. 

As I drove awaj^, the majority of the students 
were plajdng football energetically in the playmg- 
fields. I wondered what the outcome of it all 
would be, and whether the upheaval of so many old 
traditions which is taking place in the Hindu world 
is clearmg the ground for Christ. 

The captain of the Furguson College Cricket 
Club bemg amongst the students staymg at 
Yerandawana, it was suggested that he should get 
up a team from among the temporary settlers, and 
that we should challenge the Poona City Mission 
for a cricket match on om’ JMission field. As 
contact -with Christians m a friendly match might 
be productive of good, the challenge was given and 
accepted. 

Our nearest Hindu neighbour m the vfilage — 
Harirao by name — who owns large mango groves, 
and IS the richest man m the place, was enthu- 
siastic about the match, and said that he would 
entertain both teams to lunch. He is a very un- 
orthodox Hindu, and has more courage than some 
in givmg practical expression to his modem ideas. 
His origmal purpose was to entertam both the 
Christian and Hmdu teams in one house, though 
sitting apart. But, as is often the case with men 
who hold modem ideas and would like to cast off 
the yoke of Hmdu traditions, the women of his 
household were too much for him, and they would 
not hear of the arrangement. Therefore, although 
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the meal Tvas identical for both teams, ive sat down 
m separate houses It was a very refined Indinn 
repast, cooked with much dehoaoy and skill It 
is impossible to describe its details, beoanso all the 
items were peouhar to India, and have no oounter- 
part m a Western biU of fare. 

This hospitable TTmdn gave ns tea m the after- 
noon on the onoket-ground. But as some Bra hmin 
players and visitors also partook of it, rather 
elaborate preoantions had to be taken to see that 
the tea met with no unhallowed contact Honrao 
asked us rather shyly if we would min d providmg 
our own cups, and care had to be taken that the 
receptacle which held the tea did not m any way 
touch the cup I was also given a ohair a yard or 
two apart from the TTin dns, But to dnnk tea 
together at all was an immense advance on what 
would have bean possible a few years baok. 

The match was fortunately qmto a sucoess, and 
did much to promote general good fcelmg There 
was a largo attendance of both Chnstians and 
Hmdus, and I think it was a surprise to some of 
the latter, not only to see so many Chnstians 
at one tune, but to find that many of thorn were 
not otherwise than distmguishcd lookmg people 
The TTin dns had gathered a strong team, and 
gamed a decisive victory, which was just as -noli, 
but the Chnstinn team was able to give a suffi 
oiently good account of itself to make the match 
mterostmg 

It is a happy thmg that cncket has taken n real 
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hold in India, and it is played enthusiastically by 
many. Lord Harris, when he was Governor of 
Bombay, did much to make the game popular, 
and, b}’^ playing energetically himself, taught the 
people that cricket is not a childish game, or one 
meant only for the vulgar crowd. There are still, 
however, large numbers of Indian students who 
affect to despise the game, and prefer to wander 
about idly mstead ; or who study so furiously 
night and day, cramming for examinations, that 
they early become mental and physical wrecks. 

When the captam of the Furguson College team 
and I were strollmg about the Mission field, I 
pomted out to him the site for the church, which 
was then only roughly marked out by a few large 
stones, “ And when it is built,” he said, “ I 
suppose you expect the whole village to become 
Christians ?” “ That is what we aim at,” I said. 

“ You will have to wait a long time first,” he 
rephed. “ Very possibly you yourself will be the 
first to be baptized,” I said. “ More Likely the 
last,” said he. “In that case,” I rephed, “ your 
baptism ■will be a very memorable one, because 
it -will mean that the Yerandawana work has so 
far been completed.” I then told him of an abso- 
lutely anonymous gift of 10,000 rupees given by a 
person in England for the new church, and I spoke 
of the power of Chnstiamty, which could inspire 
a person to give so large a sum secretly for the 
furtherance of God’s work m a country which the 
donor would never see. The young Hmdu was 
\ 10 
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deeply impressed Trhen I told him of this Tho 
idea of giving m secret was a revelation to him 
Now and then a Hmdu, and more frcgnontly a 
Parsco, wdl give a largo sum of money to budd a 
hospital or to foimd some philanthropic institu- 
tion But it IS almost always a stipulation that 
tho Bohomo is to bo linked with tho name of tho 
donor, so that tho memory of his own namo shall 
bo porpotnated. Tho young Hmdu student’s final 
remark was to say very sononsly and earnestly, 
“ I hope that when India becomes Chnstian, 
Chnstiamty will do as much for ns as it has done 
for England” 

Our neighbour who gave tho onokot lunch is a 
vorj good instance of tho httio nso that many 
Hindu students make in aftor-hfo of tho education 
which thoj Iiaio gained at tho cost of so much 
toil and labour \Vlion a young man, ho passed 
his matriculation uhich mvolvos, amongst iiiniiy 
other subjects, on oxtreinol} difficult 1 nglisli 
paper But Ilanrao makes no uso u hatoi or of tho 
education uhich ho has received, and though ho 
has abundant leisure, ho saj-s himself that ho never 
opens a book except iilien ho visits tho Mission 
bungalou and takes ono up idlj, and reads Iialf 
a page u Inch ho docs with ease and fluency Ho 
has lost all faith in tho Hindu religion, but, to saio 
mconieuience conforms just sunioienlly to keep 
in uith his ouTi people Tina docs not necessitate 
fcnous exertion on liis part In fact, so long ns ho 
pa\-s his temple tax of ten rupess jearlj inth rrgu 
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mty, lie is not lilcely to be asked further questions. 
£e says that he very much appreciates the Hmdu 
3stivals, on account of the good fare which his 
idfe gives him on those days. 

But although he says this much, he never speaks 
coffingly of any religion. In fact, it is not a sub- 
ect which greatly interests him. Nevertheless, 
v^hat he has seen in progress at Yerandawana in 
iomiexion with Christiamty has made an impres- 
lion on him. He appreciates very much the 
■eception of friendless children, and he thinks it 
i very wonderful thmg that rehgious should be 
vilhng to work without pay. When in residence, 
le looks m at odd times for a chat. On one of 
}hese occasions, it being time for compline, I said 
}hat we were now gomg to say our prayers before 
^oing to bed. He remarked rather sadly : ‘‘ Yes, 
jrou Christians pray and then sleep. We Hindus 
3at and then sleep.” 

Hindus are rarely enterprismg enough to embark 
seriously in any business except that which they 
have inherited from their forefathers. Even an 
inherited busmess they usually carry on exactly in 
the same way as their father conducted it, without 
any alteration or improvement. The few men 
who have a real spirit of enterprise and a sufficient 
fund of common sense reap an ample reward. 
Hanrao has had many visions of great enterprises 
on which he would embark, includmg the exporting 
of his mangoes for the English market. But he 
never got any further in this project than the 
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manufacture of some mango jam Eor the sake 
of economy, ho put his jam mto old tca-oanistcrs, 
which ho bought up cheap, and on these ho pasted 
labels, prmtod m the worst possible stylo The 
result was an article of commerce so shoddy m 
appearance that cortamly no Englishman uould 
have bought a smglo Im, unless ns a curious sample 
of native products Nor was it the kmd of thing 
which Hmdus would bo likely to buy So the 
only outcome of the groat jam industry was that 
Hnnrao’s farady had for a oonsidomblo timo to 
live largely on mango jam, m order to prevent the 
production from being wasted- 
There are hosts of Hindus m tlio same position 
03 our neighbour Hnrirao, who possess good 
abilities, a good education, and many good ideas, 
but none of these arc prodnemg any useful result 
Nothing IS more melancholj than to see the wasted 
lues m India of men who are capable, if thoj 
irould, of doing so much for the development of 
the countrj and the uplifting of the people. Tlio 
hope IS that, whonoier these Indians ha\o gained 
enough rcalitj of purpaso and courage to accept 
Clinstianitv, the truths of that religion Mill gi\o 
them a better understanding of the responsibilitj 
of life and a greater desire to use it to tho glon of 
God and tho benefit of tlicir fi Ilou -creatures. 
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UNEORTUisrATELY, there is another type of Hindu 
student very different from that described in the 
last chapter. There are m Poona City, and no doubt 
in other places also, young men who are bitterly 
opposed to eveiything which has to do with British 
rule. These are the men who make plots and 
plan mischief. And though such men are generally 
cowards, a few have been found with sufficient 
courage to carry their plots into execution. Gene- 
rally they do not venture to exhibit then? disloyalty 
in any more open fashion than rudeness of speech 
and manner when they see an Enghshman who 
they think is not likely to retahate. Men such as 
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these have freed themselves from Tvhatovor ro- 
Btramts their obhgations as Hindus mvolved, and, 
never havmg put themselves -withm reach of any 
mtolhgible Chnstian tcaohmg, they are praotioally 
■mthout a rohgion. The sort of oharaotor hholy 
to be developed under such oiroumstances can 
easily bo imagmed, and it is to bo feared that they 
form a senously largo proportion of the elahomtcly 
oduoatcd Hin du population noiv groiving up 
Except for their lack of cohesion and courage, 
they might easily become a dangerous element m 
the country 

It is diflionlt for the Indian Government to 
got at the real mmd of the people, surrounded in 
all its departments, os it unavoidablj is, by native 
officials who, for the most part, only express 
opmions which they think will be acceptable A 
very polished Indian gentleman, whom I have 
heard repeatedly talking tho rankest treason in 
private, when ho la talking to English Govern 
ment officials bj his courteous tone graceful 
manner, and pleasing sentimonta, Icaies on them 
the impression tliat ho is one of the most dutiful 
supporters of tho Crown Nor are tho semaciilar 
papers much guide as to what tho real nat ii o feeling 
IS on nn\ giicn subject. Although manj of these 
paiKTH wnto nith a freedom uliicli uoiild more 
often bring them Into trouble except that genemllj 
the\ arc not uorlli taking notice of tliej onlj 
represent small cliques of discontentesi peojile 
who though bold on paper, Imvo but little jienfoiial 
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influence. The official world imagines that much 
greater progress has been made in rendering India 
an integral part of the Empire than is really the 
case. Great demonstrations like the Durbar at 
Delhi, though externally they may seem to poiut 
to strong Imperial feelmg, make no impression on 
India in general. Many of those who take part m 
such scenes only regard them as England’s way of 
showing her power, and they do not love her any 
the better for so doing. In the wide country 
districts of which India is chiefly made up, the 
thoughts and interests of the people hardly travel 
outside their own village. So long as the local 
authorities do not oppress them above the normal, 
the villagers know nothing and care nothmg about 
who governs India. Schoolboys who attend 
Government schools, especially m the cities, learn 
something of history, and amongst them there is 
some mterest in the personahty of the reigning 
monarch. Queen Victoria became a personage of 
considerable veneration amongst a large class of 
educated Hindus The present King is already 
gaining a similar regard amongst the same class, 
chiefly because they are attracted by his Idndly 
face and regal figure as they see him in pictures. 

India is, to all intents and purposes, almost as 
much a foreign country to-day as it was when the 
British first began to take possession. Many of 
those very students who learn English eagerly, 
with the hope of getting some appointment under 
Government, are — ^m theory, at any rate — strongly 
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anti 'Rng hah. They will openly lament the state 
of foreign bondage tmder whioh they groan. 
They asonhe India’s want of progress to the fact 
that she is under foreign rule, and therefore no 
one has the heart to try to develop a oountiy 
whioh IS no longer their own. The blessings and 
advantages which have come to them through 
Enghsh rule, thev say, would have come anyhow 
without external help They ignore or denv aU 
the facts conoermng the past historv of India 
whioh are adverse to them discontented theories, 
and they say that up to the time of British 
possession all was peace and prosperity With 
reference to the untruthfuhiess of Hindus, they 
assert that the habit has ansen from their bemg 
forced to say pohte things, which are not true, to 
their English superiors, m order to keep them m 
good temper If, m answer to them complamt 
that Indians are rarely advanced to the higher 
posts of responsibihty, yon say that this is partly 
because so few can be trusted not to take bnbes, 
they say that it is the English officials who have 
tan^t them this habit m the first instance 

The better understanding between Indians and 
Europeans, which seemed to have made progress 
a few years back, appears to be on the wane This 
may partly be accounted for by the cmoumstanoes 
of the day The knowledge of Eng lish is spreading 
rapidly Nearly all Hindu Indians are courteous 
by nature, but with the acquisition of Enghsh 
they often lose much of them natural pohteness. 
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Tliey have, unfortunately, got to think that rude- 
ness is one of our national characteristics, and 
they try to imitate it. It is to be feared that there 
IS some ground for their supposition. That many 
Enghshmen get into a brusque and discourteous 
way of speaking to natives, when there has been 
no rudeness on their part, is a true mdictment. 
More often than not it is new-comers to the country 
who are the worst offenders m this respect. But 
it IS also true that Indians can be exceedingly 
provokmg. It is not only the educated Hmdu 
student who can be rude, but natives of a lower 
class altogether will occasionally be very insolent. 
And, just as by nature Indians have the most 
graceful manners, probably, of any people in the 
world, so when they have once cast off then? good 
manners there are no people who can be so aggres- 
sively and imtatmgly rude ; and it is this fact 
which generally accounts for the unfortunate 
instances now and agam of violence on the part 
of Europeans towards Indians. The Enghshman 
gets exasperated beyond control by the cool in- 
solence of an Indian, who answers with consum- 
mate rudeness, and contmues to hold his ground 
when told to go. 

CkiUisions between Enghsh and natives have 
been somewhat on the mcrease, and more serious 
in then effects. Natives seem more ready to make 
the most of any opportumty for a disturbance, 
and to resort to rudeness and even violence m a 
way which they would not have ventured on some 
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years back Their oondnot on snoh ocoasioiiB, 
although they may have had provocation, natn 
rally does not tend to make the ordinary Knglish- 
man m India the more ready to overlook the 
faults of the natives. 

When Indians get excited, they easily become 
a very irresponsible and dangerous mob If a 
BonouB local disturbance was to break out any- 
where at any time, it would probably be provoked 
by what was m itself a very trivial moident 
There is no fear of a general rising — at any rate, 
outside the native army — because the people never 
come to any general agreement about anythmg, 
which makes a muted movement on a large scale 
almost impossible As regards the fidehty of the 
native army, which is highly drilled and efBoient, 
well armed with modem weapons, and very 
numerous, we can only accept trustfully the 
assurances of its Britash ofSoers. 

The frenzied condition of an Indian mob, when 
once fairly roused, may be gauged by the extent 
of the disturbance when even relations or neigh 
hours fan out. The Indian is for the most part a 
placid bemg, but he makes up for his usual pla- 
cidity by the noise and violence with which he 
conducts a quarrel, and the pubhcity which he 
courts at such times Whether the quarrel is a 
purely domestic one between husband and wife, 
or father and son, or else between two neighbours, 
it IB m any ease earned on out of doors, and in the 
loudest tones. If many neighbours and passers 
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by gather round, as they are sure to do, so much 
the better ; it makes the demonstration the more 
effective. When a woman is one of the partners in 
the quarrel — and in most instances she is the lead- 
ing spirit — she talks continuously in a high mono- 
tone with amazing volubihty, and can be heard far 
and near. It is weU for the Hstener if he is not 
sufficiently conversant with the language to 
understand the expressions which she uses. 

Angry words sometimes lead on to personal vio- 
lence, although you would suppose that this must 
always be the inevitable outcome of such uncon- 
trolled passion. When you witness a fight be- 
tween two Hindus for the first time, their rage 
and fury seem so terrific that you imagine that 
a tragedy must be the issue. But you soon find 
that, as a rule, the whole thing is a demonstration, 
and means nothing. The combatants take good 
care not to hurt each other, and a few tom gar- 
ments represent the extent of damage done. In 
a great row between two men, which drew together 
a large crowd, I purposely stood by and watched 
the scene, in order to see what its nature really was 
Heathen rage is a specially terrible thing to see, 
because those who are the subjects of it seem so 
completely in the possession of the powers of evil. 
But in this fight the only real blow struck was when 
a woman came forward and tried to separate the 
combatants, and one of these gallant fellows 
slapped her on the face. The only dead bodies 
left on the scene of action were those of two 
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ohiokens, who somehow got trampled underfoot 
in the struggle. 

In another fight which took place at night 
amongst Mahommedans, who are much more ex- 
citable and dangerous than Hindus, the uproar 
was temflo, and the sound of the clashing of 
sticks seemed ommous But the only person who 
was at all senously mjured was a poor httle boy 
whom, either purposely or accidentally, they 
knocked about m a very cruel way Though at 
the time these quarrels are not senons m propor- 
tion to the uproar, there often remains behind a 
lurking spirit of dangerous revenge A man who 
has not courage to pay off his score m real fight 
will plan some underhand way of mjunng his 
enemy, even secretly plotting against his hfe 

The habit of quarrelhng m pubhc is so ingramed 
amongst Indians that it chugs to them to some 
extent after they become ChnstianB. Their 
quarrels are much less frequent, but when once 
peace has been broken the old habit of qnarrellmg 
m pubhc sprmgs up again- The aggrieved parties 
adjourn to the open street, forgetful of the heathen 
bystanders, and loud speakmg and abusive Ian 
guage, although a httle mitigated m its character, 
may be heard. Nor is it always followed up by 
the readmess to forgive which one would wish to 
see All Indiana love htigation, and it is some- 
timea a matter of extreme difficulty to restram 
Christiana from carrying their squabbles mto 
court, very hkcly to be decided by a Hmdu 
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magistrate, and eagerly listened to by tlie heathen 
crowd. 

Tlie contrast between the present peaceful days 
m India and the former times, when the rural popu- 
lation hved in continual terror of assault, may be 
seen m practical form by the dilapidated condition 
mte which the town walls have been allowed to 
fall. The villages in many parts of India look m 
the distance like small forts. But when you get 
nearer, j’^ou find that the village wall is gomg to 
min, because it is no longer needed, and it is only 
in a foAv out-of-the-way districts that robbers still 
make raids at night. The houses in almost all 
villages are packed close together for mutual pro- 
tection, and are approached by alleys as narrow 
as those in Poona Gty. In fact, an Indian village 
might be taken for a squalid court of a city 
dumped do^vn m the country. AU laws of ordinary 
cleanliness or sanitation are ignored, and in many 
cases the whole place seems so hteraUy falling to 
pieces that, as you approach it, you might suppose 
it to be a deserted village. 

But there are parts of India where toivns and 
villages — at any rate, at a distance — have a sub- 
stantial and attractive appearance. In many of 
the villages of the Panjab the more well-to-do 
farmers and merchants have large and handsome 
houses ; and the dliaramsUala, which serves as a 
sort of town-hall and rest-house for travellers, is 
often an imposing building, and its size and con- 
dition IS a critenon of the prosperity or otherwise 
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of the place The turret, also, which covers the 
stairoase leading on to the flat roofs of some 
of the superior houses, reheves the monotonous 
unifornnty which is so noticeable in an ordinary 
Indian Tillage, 

If you want to see the India of story-books, 
you must go to Kajputana. At every station at 
which the tram stops you feel you want to get out 
and explore — Mount Abu, Ajmere, and, more than 
all, Jaipur As you drive along its beautiful 
streets, 40 feet wide, and flanked by marble 
houses so artastao and grsoeful m ornament and 
design, the rapd passer by seems for the moment 
to get out of the dirt and squalor of IndiA Or 
when, outside the city, you vuat the park like 
public gardens, and see the museum, newly built, 
but nvaThng in its lovely Eastern design any of 
the ancient buddings, you see what India may 
become if ever the spint of enterprise for the 
common good spreads. The ancient ontdoor ob 
servatory, flUed with ingenious astronouuoal oon- 
tnvanoee, and with the largest sundial m the 
world, 30 feet high, tells one of mteUeotual 
activity m days when the educational oppor- 
tumties of the present day were unknown. And 
the modem aviary, which m the excellence of its 
arrangements and m the beauty of the birds 
would be hard to heat, speaks of the advance 
made m a native State where its ruler is wise 
enough to submit himself to the good guidance of 
hiB Bympathetio iPbi gliRh advisor 
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New ions (o be studied — WiId-oHvc trees — Hindu code 

of honesty — In trade — Hindu servants — Sliops loft un- 
protected — ^Your cook — Security of 3'our bungalow — ^Tlio 
“ sweeper ” — He does not lekc advantage of tlio situation 
— Hindu servants responsive l-o trust — ^Trut ha scarce com- 
raoditj’ — Perjury — Boasting — Hindu patience — AfTccti'on 
capncious — For children — Between husband and ivifc — 
Habit of asking for things — Chanty to beggars — Hindu 
economy — Tlio Indian always a child — ^Tho jiatel howls 

One of the difiSculties, but also one of the attrac- 
tions, of missionary work m India is that it m- 
volves the study of new varieties of character ; 
and this study gives rise to innumerable problems 
as to how these dispositions are to bo dealt with 
for the best. Amongst the people of India many 
beautiful qualities are to be found, only needing 
Christian grace to perfect them — quahties which at 
times seem almost all that can be desired. Yet 
these qualities are often accompamed by charac- 
teristics so new and perplexmg that it is a constant 
puzzle how to mterpret them anght. Not in- 
frequently they result m mconsistencies so starthng 
that the only^way of accountmg for them is that 
these characters are hke wild-ohve trees. They 
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have a rugged beauty of their own, but they have 
not yet heen grafted into the stem from which the 
only true life springs A country distnot is m some 
ways a better field than a oity for the study of the 
kmd of oharaoter which develops under the mflu- 
enoe of the Hmdu religion, because the hves of the 
villagers are less arbfioial than those of the citizens, 
whereas m general mtelhgenoe they are m no wise 
behmd them 

Virtues amongst Hmdus are found m ounous 
and distorted shapes. The average Hmdu is not 
without his code of honesty, but it is peculiar, 
and its area limited. In bnsmees, if he can snooeed 
m taking you m, he seems to thmk that it is fair 
to do BO It IS your own stupidity if you allow 
yourself to be deceived In all matters of buymg 
and s elling , cheating is not to be classed with dis 
honesty It is only a trial of skdl between the 
buyer and the seller With almost all Hindu shop- 
keepers, theu method is to try and get the largest 
possible sum for any artiolo, irrespective of its 
real value Also, it is not considered dishonest to 
appropriate something for yourself by way of com 
mission when buymg anything for your employer, 
and it IS to be feared that this is not peouhar to 
India. Tour Hmdu servants probably exact this 
commission on every purchase, and it is few who 
will not tithe your tea and sugar and parafiSn-od. 
In spite of that, you can leave your personal pro- 
perty scattered about your bungalow m almost 
complete secunty that your servants will not take 
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anytlimg. Money, if left about, might be a temp- 
tation to some, but money should never be left 
about m any country, because to a certain number 
of people it is irresistible. But dehberate stealmg, 
such as unlockmg a box and takmg money out of 
it, IS contrary to the code of any decent Indian. 
To the less scrupulous there is some fine distmc- 
tion between money that is locked up and money 
that IS left m an unlocked drawer. There are 
some who would take the latter without con- 
scientious scruple, but not the former. To lock 
a drawer, but to hang the key on the wall, near 
at hand and m sight, is, however, generally 
good security. To take the key and unlock the 
drawer to get the money would be a breach of 
the heathen code of honesty. 

The shopkeeper who is so ready to cheat his 
customer, and whose customer is just as ready 
to cheat him if he sees the chance, if he wants to 
leave his estabhshment for an hour or so m the 
course of the day, has no difficulty m domg so. 
Although it is so small, and the goods so exposed 
that you could nearly reach aU its contents from 
the street, the owner does not trouble to close the 
shutters of his wmdowless shop or to shut any- 
thmg up, but, leamng a smgle shutter across the 
entrance as a signal to the world that he is not at 
home, he knows that all his goods are perfectly 
secure, however long he may be away. If he was 
absent for weeks, he would find everything mtact 
on his return. 
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Tour cook, who ib probably a Christian Qoaneee, 
has adopted the hnsmees code of the heathen world, 
and when he baa been to market he will put down 
m his book as much as he thmks you are hkely to 
pay, with only slight reference to his actual pur- 
chases But to send m a fancy account is not 
dishonest. K you are so foolish as to pay it with- 
out question, who is to blame but yourself 7 

A Hindu boy will practise any dodge to try and 
get out of you more than his proper share of those 
Ghnstmas cards he values so much. But he would 
never dream of entering your bungalow, accessible 
to aU with doors and wmdows open night and day, 
to steal some Even although he knows exactly 
where they are stored, and although he may have 
observed that you have gone for a long walk on 
the distant bills, to enter the bungalow and steal 
would be a complete breach of his code. When 
a Poona shopkeeper lodging for a while at Teran 
dawana, actually did so and stole pictures and 
other odds and ends, great was the mdignation 
of the villagers. And they were able to say with 
pnde that the only depredation of the kin d had 
been committed by an outsider — a “ big man,” 
as they said, who ought to have known better — 
and not by one of themselves. 

In India, where drains are unknown, the sani- 
tary work of the household is done by outside 
men, who visit the house mommg and evening 
lor that purpose. In many houses every sleeping- 
room has a bath room attached, and the 
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“ sweeper,” as he is commonly called, gets access 
to these rooms by a back veranda, runnmg the 
length of the house, and reached by an outside 
staircase. This arrangement puts all the sleepmg- 
rooms m the house at his mercy. His visits are 
purposely timed when the occupants are at meals 
or not at home. He could make a clearance of 
the valuables and decamp, with very httle risk of 
detection. The social position of the men engaged 
m this work is naturally humble, but I never 
heard of any sweeper talong dishonest advantage 
of his opportumty. Accordmg to his unwritten 
heathen code, to do so would be very dishonour- 
able. Yet if by any trick or lie he could get you 
to pay him his wages twice over, he would do so 
without any compunction. 

Nor have I ever heard of anybody pretendmg 
to be a sweeper m order to commit depredations, 
although it would be perfectly easy to do so. The 
sweeper is a mysterious individual, who ghdes 
softly m and out, whom one rarely meets, and 
whom, perhaps, one scarcely knows by sight. If 
every house in London had an outside staircase, 
accessible to everybody, it is to be feared that the 
London thieves would not thmk it dishonourable 
to take advantage of it. 

In spite of the veiy incomplete nature of the 
Hindu’s code of honesty, he, as a rule, responds 
readily to trust. With a servant, if his master 
gives him to understand that he looks to him to 
guard his mterests, the servant will, at any rate, 
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take care that no one okeate his master except 

hlTTIHfllf 

Truth 18, of course, a scarce commodity when 
it does not form part of the definite moral code 
To tell the truth is often moonvenient Hence it 
can easily be imagmed how often a he, or a whole 
oham of bee, will be told when no sense of sm or 
shame is mvolved thereby, and when no embar 
rassing oonsecjuenoes ensue if the he is found out 
This habit produces many difficulties m Indian life, 
and it IS the cause of many quarrels The most 
usual way of spitmg a neighbour is to mvent and 
spread some evil report oonoeming him and his 
family Throughout the Hmdu world, m trade, 
m social and domestic life, m the law courts, 
lying 16 constant and almost universal. Cases of 
per3ury are so moessant that it is only some flag 
rant^ instance which is brought to book. Wit 
neeses will give copious details oonoeming an 
event about which they know nothmg at sIL 
In return for the gratuity which they have re- 
ceived, they are ready to swear to whatever may 
be desired of them When hes are told m order 
to obtain money or to avoid blame, the motive 
is sufficiently plam , but even m ordmary con 
versation truth and falsehood are so mtermmgled 
m India that it is impossible to sift the false from 
the true Vamty is sometames the incentive, A 
Hmdu will tell you of his high position m a Govern 
ment office when he has not got work m any 
office at all. Or he will tell you of the exammo- 
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tions^ he has passed and the diplomas which he 
has gamed, the whole accoimt bemg a fabrication. 
A very common boast is to say that he is going 
on a visit to Europe, and he will give yon details 
of the time of starting and the route that he will 
take. When you meet liim later on, and ask him 
how it IS that his European trip has not come off, 
he will say airily that it had to be postponed on 
account of a death m his family. 

The virtue which Hmdus certainly possess to 
an unusual degree is that of patience Most of 
them will accept the ordmary ups and downs of 
daily life with an equanimity which many English- 
men might well emulate. The loss of a tram is 
taken with the greatest composure, even though 
it may mvolve waiting till the next day in the 
bare unfurmshed shed set apart as the waitmg- 
room for the third-class Indian passenger. Ser- 
vants will await their master’s pleasure without 
complaint for any length of time, even although 
it involves the lengthy deferment of their own 
meal ; and they will cheerfully put up with the 
whims and grumblmgs, and even blows, of an 
irritable employer. When a shopkeeper has 
beckoned me mto his httle shop to ask me to 
let him look over my stock of Christmas cards, 
and when m consequence his shop becomes over- 
run with chance passers-by, crowding round to 
see what is going on, the shopkeeper is not in 
the least disturbed by the invasion. Without re- 
mark he leisurely makes his selection from amongst 
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the piotnres, and waits for the crowd to dissolve 
at its pleasure A Hindu is patient in illness, 
although he gives m quickly, and lapses into a 
state of despair if the symptoms are at all un- 
favonrahle 

Hin dus have a good deal of affection, but, hke 
BO many of their other qnahties, it is oapncious 
and irregalatod, and it is often difficult to aocount 
for its vagaries. Mothers, except m a few sad 
mstanoee such as may be met with m any part 
of the world, seem very fond of theu httle children, 
but to care for them less as they grow older 
Parents will at tunes display an imsooonntable 
hardness of heart An Indian loses by death a 
ohdd whom he has apparently loved. At the 
tune of the death there are loud demonstrations 
of gnef, according to Eastern custom, which may 
mean little or nothmg But the memory of the 
dead child seems m most oases quickly to fade 
away In hard tunes people wdl sell their ohildren, 
or give them away, with an apparent mdifferenoe 
on both Bides which it is Strange to witness , and 
if eventually they meet agam after a long separa- 
tion, they usually do so with a simil ar absence of 
emotion. 

The relationship between the Hindu husband 
and wife is so peculiar, and so unlike what we are 
accustomed to associate with the ideal of Christian 
marriage, that it is impossible for an outsider to 
gauge what amount of genume love exists between 
them At any rate whatever love there may be 
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has to develop subsequent to therr marriage, 
because their union has been arranged lor them 
by others without consultmg theu OAvn voshes. 

It will be long before the habit of be^mg ,dies 
out of the East. Not only boys, but ij^ell-to-do 
adult Hmdus who come into the Mission-house 


veranda to tallc and read, will ask you unblushmgly 
to give them this or that book or paper. And 
when you refuse, they will ask the loan' of it till 
to-morrow evening, which comes to the same 
thmg, because the chances are a Inmdred to one 
agamst its bemg returned. This desue tb acqinre 
often shows itself m unreasonable apphcations for 
an increase of salary, or for a gratuity, | even by 


people whom you would have supposed to be 
entuely above it 1 

Hindus are charitable to each other wjithin the 
narrow cucle of theu family or caste. They also 
give very small corns, or minute pmchesjof gram, 
to beggars. The number of these at times jis legion, 
so that the aggregate amount of alms bestowed m 
the course of the day may be considerabli. Some 
Hindus set aside a portion of gram iady for 
beggars, and when that is fimshed they^j give no 
more. On certam special occasions a Hindu will 
give a feast to a multitude of beggars, the enter- 
tamment generally takmg place m the op^n street, 
the guests sitting m long rows m the dust. Very 
httle effort has been made by Hmdus }o make 
any permanent or rational provision for homeless 
children, or to rescue them from theu vagrant 
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life Though, they often oomplam bitterly that 
Chnstiftn missionaries reap their harvest by 
gathering m destitute children and making them 
ChnsbaiiB, them feeble efiorts to oonnteraot this 
by institntioiifl of them own have generally quickly 
ooUapsed for lack of adequate support. 

The httle economies practised even by wealthy 
HmdiiB, and by them, perhaps, chiefly, are rather 
oomioah A Poona City shopkeeper, who had just 
spent some thousands of rupees m the purohase 
of a new house, came to ask me for a oouple of 
sheets of paper, and envelopes to match. This 
so-oalled “ borrowing ” is one of them economies. 
Havmg wntten his letters, he gave them to his 
son to post. “They are unstamped,” I said 
" That does not matter,” the shopkeeper answered, 
“ They can pay at the other end.” And I then 
leamt that the habit of postmg unstamped letters 
IS a common one Probably like other false 
economies, it does not pay m the long run, because 
one may be pretty sure that those who resort to 
such devices have m them turn to pay double fees 
on most of the letters which they receive. 

In spite of the Hindu boy bemg m some respects 
m advance of his years, a Hindu is more or less 
always a child. When he shows temper, which 
is not very often, it is almost always about trifles 
and he then rages after the manner of a child. 
And his judgment about many things, oven 
although he may have been elaborately educated, 
IS usually immature and illogical, like that of a 
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child who lacks experience. He will also cry 
when he is hurt, or if misfortune befalls him. A 
serious fire broke out m Yerandawana, which at 
one time seemed hlcely to destroy the whole 
village. The patel, or headman, mstead of taking 
the lead in the work of stemmmg the flames, stood 
on the roof of one of the houses, in the sight of 
all the people, and there howled like a little 
child. 
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Contrast between tbe Hmdn and the Christian world — Change 
of arpreeaicm after baptism — Instanoee— CSinstian viDago 
chfldren — Boy in the aty school — Two Salvation Army 
lads — ^Inexpedient to aaamne native dTeas-~Eng1iwh 
ooitoms not a barrier — Change of ohamotar — Sohool dis- 
ofphne — Chrlatian boy’s power — ^The Christian s 
moral oode — Tmthfulnees — ^DifBonlt mroumstanoee for 
ChjTstisns — Irregular hours — ^Tbe Indian night — Beal 
family life — Love of mon^ — ProgresB m almsgiving — 
The Indian and English boy — History of a oonverrion — 
Street preaching — ^Tbe Hiik3u visits misdonanes — ^The 
Christian officer — ^The Hinda falls ill — He reads his Bible 
— His baptism — Enoouragmg leasons — Problems of the 
Church m India — ^Difficulty of fusion between white and 
dark-shinned racee — Hln dn criticism — llotivee for con 
version — ^Difficulty of the life of Christiana in India — 
What the Englishman says — ^Native Christian servants — • 
Christian loafer 

To pass from the Hinda irorid into the Indian 
Christian world is like passing out of dArkneafl 
mto light. Not that in the one case everything 
IS bad, or that m the othetr case everythmg is 
perfection , but m the one case Christ is not 
known, or, if known, not accepted m the other 
case we find ourselves amongst TTm members, 
amongst God’s children, and m TTm kingdom on 
earth. Nowhere, probably, do you feel the reality 
170 
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of that kingdom so strongly as you do when you 
jSnd yourseh amongst Christians m a country 
which Satan has held in his power so long. 

The change of expression which comes into the 
face of a heathen child after its baptism, and 
which can only be adequately described as the 
kmdhng of hght, is a matter of constant remark, 
and of this numberless instances nught be given. 
Pleasing faces are to be seen amongst Hindu 
children, but you could seldom mistake a heathen 
face for a Christian one. Amongst a dense crowd 
of unclothed boys in a country district, where 
there were only a few Christians, I noticed a face 
which had m it a brightness quite unhke the dull 
expression on the coimtenances of the other 
cluldren. I saw round his neck a strmg on which 
might be dependmg some heathen charm, or the 
key of the precious box which it is the ambition 
of every Indian boy to possess ; but on disen- 
tangling him from the crowd, I found, to my great 
satisfaction, that on the strmg was hung the 
cross given him at his baptism. 

In the same district we were followed by a 
troop of very jungly naked children in the out- 
skirts of an out-of-the-way village. Amongst 
these children I saw a boy whose face, I felt sure, 
was that of a Christian. He wore no Christian 
symbol, nor even a shred of garment. I mquired 
about him of the priest who was with me, and he 
rephed that there were no Christian people m 
that village ; but the boy himself, on being asked. 
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said that he was a Christian. A few further 
questions established the fact that he was a 
Christian boy who had lately migrated from 
another village 

The head master of a large Hmdu boys’ school 
m Poona City asked mo to help to eianune some 
of the hoys m English. He thought it gave im- 
portance to his school to have English examiners. 
I welcomed the opportnnity of makmg fresh 
aoquamtanoes amongst Hindu boys, and some of 
the friendships formed that day have oontmned 
now that the boys have grown mto men. Amongst 
them, but sittmg rather by himself, I noticed a 
boy with a face bright and pleasant beyond the 
others, A few mmutee afterwards the Hmdn 
master took me to him and said, “ This is the only 
Christian boy we have got m the sohooL” 

Two Salvation Army Indian lads came one day 
to ask whether one of their boys who had run 
away had come to ns. I wondered at their 
bright faces, because the Salvation Army have 
drifted so far from the faith that they no longer 
baptiEe I showed them the church, with which 
they were immensely impressed, especially by the 
Stations of the Cross. One of the boys, pomtmg 
to the miserably small and undignified stone basm 
which at that tune had to do service as a font, 
asked me if it was for holy water Surprised at 
his question, I inquired if he had been baptized, 
and he said. Yes, that he had formerly been a 
Roman Cathohc, but had loft them and jomed 
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the Salvation Army. I then asked the other boy 
whether he also had been baptized, and he said, 
Yes ; that he had been baptized by a priest of 
the S.P.G. at Ahmednagar, and that he had 
left that mission to jom the Salvation Army. I 
asked them what work they proposed to do, and 
they rephed that they were not gomg to do any 
work, because they would become preachers. 
So here, agam, the hght which seemed so visible 
on their faces was the hght kmdled at their 
baptism. The case of these two lads was also 
an illustration of Salvation Army methods m 
India. Many of their adherents are not converts 
from heathenism, but those whom they have 
drawn away from other missions. 

The Salvation Army has not made much way 
amongst Hmdus. Their experiments have been 
so far useful that they have demonstrated the 
fact that a servile imitation of native customs on 
the part of missionaries does not tend to make 
their efforts more acceptable to the people. The 
Salvation Army adopted Hindu dress. But gar- 
ments which look amply sufficient and graceful 
on a dark-skinned race look scanty and unsmt- 
able on an Enghshman. Instead of bemg pleased 
at Enghsh people wearmg their dress, Hmdus are 
mdignant at their puttmg on a form of turban to 
which they have no hereditary title. The Sal- 
vation Army in India have now modified their 
costume so that it has become a meanmgless 
nuxture of Eastern and Western garments. 
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A Brahmm convert eaid that English habita 
and dress are not really any hindrance m the way 
of missionary work, becanse Indians do not 
expect our onstoms to be the same as theirs, and 
they only think it foolish if we try to copy them 
A Chmaman wishmg to convert London wonld 
not commend his mission the more by adoptmg 
the dress of an archdeacon, and by eating roast 
beef and plum pnddmg 

The change of character which comes with 
Chnstiamty is as marked as the change m faoe. 
The diBoiphne m a school of Christian Indian boys 
IS a more difficult matter to mamtam than m a 
school of heathen boys. It might be thought 
that the reverse ought to be the case, but the 
difficulty IS easdy acootmted for duistiamty 
nearly always develops a greater sturdmess of 
character, which, though a valuable acquisition, 
sometimes asserts itself m a spmt of mischief 
and resistance to authority 

One Christian boy is often a match for twenty 
heathen ones. When a crowd of Hmdu boys have 
been too clamorous for old Christmas cards, 
either at the Mission house or m the street, I 
have said to one of our small boys, “ Send them 
off,” and on the veiy first mdioation of busmess 
on hiB part the whole assembly hastily disperses. 

When Hmdu boys become Chnstians, that easy- 
going dnftmg from good to bad, and cice versa, 
which is so noticeable amongst Hindus disappears, 
and the daily warfare between good and evil 
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which forms the eartlily life of a Christian takes 
its place, and is accomx^anied with such varying 
success as is found wherever the Cliristian life is 
led. On the whole it is astonishing how quickly, 
imder the pov^er of gi-acc, the Cluistian moral 
code is assimilated and good habits formed. 
Cliristian converts shake themselves fi’ee from the 
habit of imtnitlifulness to a surprising extent, 
considermg what a difficult vice it is to cure. 
It IS imder the stress of some special difficulty 
that the old habit returns. When a boy thinks 
he is going to get mto trouble for some fault, he 
IS apt to take refuge m hes in order to excuse 
lumseh ; or, when there has been a difference of 
opmion amongst Christian neighbours, the heathen 
custom of paying off your opponent by sajnng 
untme things about him ivill come to the fi’ont 
again. 

The Indian Cliristian leads his life under cn- 
cumstances of great difficulty. The easy-going 
habits of the Indian nature do not accord ivith 
the method and regularity which a Christian 
needs to exercise When children from mission 
schools go home to their parents for the hohdays 
in country districts they often have great diffi- 
culty m saymg their prayers, and let them drop, 
because even in their Christian home there is no 
fixed time for anythmg. Indians go to bed and 
get up when they feel mchned. If any local 
festival is gomg on they are up all mght, and 
slack intervals m the day are utihzed for sleep. 
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India IB a country m ■which the stiUnees of night 
never reigns Even London goes to sleep for a 
few hours , but in India the nights are ofteu as 
noisy as the day If for a short tune the people 
are quiet, there are jackals and dogs and frogs 
and chirping mseots making a noise all the night 
through. Yet if India is a country which never 
really sleeps, any of its inhabitants can at any 
moment sleep anywhere if there is nothmg else 
to do Although Indian Chnstians find it diffi- 
cult to get mto the way of domg thmgs at fixed 
and regular tunes, a real domestio hfe seems to 
have developed very happily amongst them, 
under grace Except m a few oases where the 
temptation to drink has spoilt the home, the 
family affection between husband and wife, 
parents and children, and the home hfe m general, 
leaves httle to be desired, and is a complete con- 
trast to the home life of the Hmdu. 

Perhaps one of the most senouB stumbhng 
blocks m the hvee of many Indian Chnstiaiis, 
although there are bnlhant exceptions, is the 
love of money The fact that Christianity de- 
velops mtelhgenoe and puts wi thin reach moreased 
opportunities for education and teaches habits 
of mtegnty and diligence opens out to them new 
fields of energy and facilities for advancement. 
And although there is good m that, it sometimes 
leads to a thirst for mcreasing salaries and un 
blushmg apphoations for the some, and a desire 
to acquire money for its own sake. Indian Chris 
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tians also almost inevitably get into tlie way of 
looking to whatever mission they are connected 
■with to supply everything that is needed. In 
early days, when Christians are few, it is impossible 
that the Church should be self-supporting. It is 
difficult, when the right time comes, to wean 
the people from this condition, and to teach them 
that they must now supply the necessary funds 
for ecclesiastical purposes. On the whole, they 
are showmg a readmess to rise up to their re- 
sponsibihties, and in some parts of India the 
native Church is practically self-supporting, and 
a few Indian Christians have acquired a real spirit 
of unassummg generosity and disregard for tins 
world’s goods. 

Visitors from England are surprised to find 
that the Indian Christian boy is not very xmlike 
his brothers m England. An officer commg from 
the cantonment -with his ■wife to see the Mission 
was immensely pleased at commg across a little 
chap who, he said, was exactly like his o'wn httle 
boy at home. Some English people would be 
shocked at the suggestion that their son was like 
an Indian boy. This good Colonel was happy in 
bemg able to recognize similar characteristics in 
Christian boys without considering the colour of 
their skm He raced round on the giaut-stride, 
big and burly as he was, and enjoyed it as much 
as the boys did. 

The history of most conversions is of extreme 
interest, and ought to inspire missionaries to per- 

12 
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severe m then- efiorte even Tvhen they do not seem 
to produce any fruit. In many instances the be- 
gmiung of the ivork has been an apparently 
chance moident, and its ultimate result has 
generally been unknown to those who sowed the 
first seed. One day a pleasant-lookmg man 
asked permission to go up the oampaude at 
Poona. Seemg that he was a Christian, I m 
quired if he had always been so, and on finding 
that he had been converted about twelve years 
before, I asked him to tell me the history of his 
conversion. He said that his parents, who were 
now dead, had been Hmdus , that his father had 
been a temble drunkard, and had posed as a 
wizard and practised enchantments, and made 
hiB money by deceivmg ignorant people His 
mother had been addicted to opium and had 
kflled herself through this habit His first con 
tact with Christian teaohmg was through stoppmg 
to listen to an old Scotch missionary who was 
preaohmg m the street. It may sometimes seem 
at the moment as if street preaching was alm ost 
a waste of energy Passers by listen for a short 
tune, and generally qmokly travel on again. Yet 
it IS a fact that many first impressions of Chns- 
tiamty have been gamed at street comers, listen 
mg idly to the preacher ^ 

Although this man listened, it made no real im 
pression on him, nor did it cause him to thmk 
seriously about religion at all. Nevertheless, it 
prompted him to visit vanous Christian mission 
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anes, partly out of idleness and curiosity, and 
partly witli the even less laudable object of trying 
to see whether there -was anytliing to be got out 
of them. He called on the Scotch minister and 
told him that he wanted to be baptized. The 
minister said that if he would come again the next 
day he would see about it. Whether he was 
merely testing lum, or whether he really meant 
that he would baptize him, did not appear. Some 
Dissenters baptize adults -with extremely rash 
precipitation. Anyhow, the young Hmdu did 
not mean what he said, and did not go again. 

Amongst the people that he went to see was a 
mihtary officer who was well known to be zealous 
about Christiamty. To him he represented him- 
self as an earnest inquirer, cast off by his relations 
on account of his desire for Christianity, and with 
no means of support. He told his tale m such a 
plausible way that the kmd-hearted officer be- 
heved it, and for a considerable time allowed bim 
ten rupees a month, under the idea that he was in 
earnest. 

Then the young Hmdu had a long and dan- 
gerous illness. While undergoing this disciplme, 
which God m His mercy sent him, he turned to the 
Bible which had been given him by one of the 
many® missionaries to whom he had gone with 
assumed fervour. Hitherto he had never read 
it except m idleness. But the Holy Spirit had 
been at work aU the time, and God’s discipline 
of sickness opened his heart. Usmg the phrase- 
' 12—2 
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ology of the Methodist body, ivhioh he eventually 
joined, he “ gave his heart to Jeens,” and began 
m earnest to prepare for his baptism, whioh he 
shortly afterwards received. His glad oonnte- 
nanoo betokened the reahty of his Christian pro- 
fession, and one hopes that he may bo led on to 
desire all that the Cathoho Cainroh is ready to 
give him 

The story is mstraotrve and enconragmg The 
first seed sown m the heart of the young Hmdu 
was when the old Scotch minister was preaohmg m 
the street , and though the seed fell on such appar 
ently unproductive sod, it was to bear fruit after 
many days The mihtary officer was taken m by 
the fair speech of the young man, and yet his kmd 
action was an important element m his ultimate 
conversion. It shows also that the power of 
the Holy Spmt can at last prevail even where 
deceit and carelessness might be supposed to have 
barred the door against Him. And although 
broadcast distribution of Bibles amongst the 
heathen is to be deprecated, this is only one of 
many instances of the reading of the Bible being 
amongst the means which have brought about the 
ultimate conversion of a seeker after truth. 

That the native Church m India, the larger it 
grows, presente many perplexing problems,, goes 
without saymg Complete fusion between Chns 
tians of a white and dark skmued race always 
seems to be a difficulty, even although the very 
essence of Chnstiamfy ought to make such a 
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difficulty impossible. There are probably a con- 
siderable number of English people in India 
who would be loath to receive the Blessed Sacra- 
ment from the hands of an Indian priest. On 
the other hand, there are others who delight m 
sho-vyrng their complete umon with the Christians 
of the country. Unbehevers are quick to notice 
and to make much of our inconsistencies. Travel- 
Img m the North of India with an mteUigent 
heathen as my compamon in the tram, he told 
me that his busmess, which was probably that of 
a money-lender, took him a good deal mto the 
surrounding villages, where he found many Chris- 
tians. But he asked them, “ What have you 
gained by your Chnstiamty ? There is no real 
brotherhood m Christiamty. Europeans keep you 
just as much at a distance as before. You dare 
not go to their churches, and they never come to 
yours.” And it must be confessed that in certam 
parts of India the gulf between Indian and 
English Christians seems very wide. 

It is easy to be a captious critic of missionary 
labours, and to suggest that heathen people only 
become Christians m order to improve their 
worldly condition. If m some cases there have 
been mixed motives, and an inadequate realiza- 
tion 4)f all that is meant by the Christian life, m 
the second generation the depth of feehng which 
was lackmg m the parents has developed m the 
children. You find m them a Christianity firmly 
rooted and a part of themselves, and there is no 
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possible danger of tbeir relapsing AH Christians 
m India, of whatever grade or nationahty, are 
leading their spiritual hves under a moral pres 
snre of evd such as those livm g m Christian lands 
know little of. The oneumstanoes of converts m 
partionlar are beset with manifold and peonhar 
dif&onlties. It oan only be said that the fidehty 
of the hves of Indian Christians, taken as a whole, 
IS a miraoulons instanoe of the power of the grace 
of God. 

The Englishman whom yon meet on board ship 
wiU often speak shghtingly of missionary work, 
and wdl say that native Christians are a bad lot, 
and that he would never think of employing a 
native Christian servant , but, as a rule, he is only 
repeatmg the careless sentunents which he him- 
self heard from others on his first voyage out. A 
few questions wiU generaUy ehcit the fact that he 
has never come mto personal touch with native 
Christians at all Many Enghshmen complete 
their tune of service m the country without being 
aware of the very ejostonoe of a mission m their 
immediate neighbourhood. 

The number of Chnstians who take up work as 
servants are few The oonditaons of cantonment 
Me do not make it a very deeimble sphere for 
their energies Missions tram a few servan^B for 
their own use, and some of one’s happiest memonee 
are of the faithful service of many an Indian 
Chnstian. 'With a few exceptions, those who 
seek employment m the cantonment are those 
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who, havmg got into some trouble, have drifted 
off to find work for themselves. If people are 
rash enough to engage servants without inquiring 
into their antecedents, they must not be surprised 
if they meet with disappointment. 

There are bad characters amongst Indian Chris- 
tians, as in any other part of the world ; but to 
accept the begging loafer who comes to your 
bungalow, and says he is a Christian, as a type of 
Indian Christiamty would be as reasonable as to 
take the Enghsh tramp as a type of English 
Churchmanship. 
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THE WORK OP CONVERSION 

Ita difficulty — Hindu reading New TMtoment — ^Progress eud 
denly oheofced — Night-aobool m Poona CSty — ^Why it waa 
given up — Its lufluenoe — Story of Boiidr6— -Home perse- 
oution — ^He is made a oateohumen — He gets plague — 
His death — Boy from l^tpun — ReUgJous poturee — Sees 
the ohurob^ — Never reappeais — Hlnd n boys saying CSins- 
tian prayers — ^Letting their hair grow — Ooc^onal re- 
ttotaon — ^Pear of sudden l»ptiHm--Caric«ty about our 
prayer s — Seeing the oruoiftr — Chnrt as a Babe. 

Thb work of oonverBion m India is beset ■with 
many diffionlties , but emoe results often ooour m 
nnlooked-for ways, and very homely agencies are 
made productive through the power of the Holy 
Spmt, the miasion-worker must learn to regard 
apparently small openmgs as bemg possibly of 
great ultomato importance. Seed is sometimes 
found sprouting where you would least expect it. 

Walking out one day on a oonntiy road, I saw 
an old TTin dn sittmg m the dust readmg Books, 
and people who can read them, except amongst 
the nsmg generation of boys, are rare m country 
distnots. I went up to the old heathen and asked 
him what ho was reading, and he handed me the 
book. I found it to be an old Marathi version of 
lai 
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the New Testament. The old man said he read 
it every day. He did not seem to have been 
taught anythmg about Christianity, but had been 
attracted to the book by what he found m it. I 
asked him how he got it, and he pomted to a httle 
grandson who was playmg m the road, and said 
that the boy’s father was a Sahib’s servant, and 
that it was the Sahib who had given the book to 
his servant. People often think that it is no good 
trymg to influence their heathen servants, even 
when they have the desire to do so ; but the gift 
of this New Testament was bearmg some frmt m 
an unlooked-for quarter. 

Even when real progress has been made, and 
the conversion of a Hmdu is on the pomt of com- 
pletion, not unfrequently some unlooked-for barrier 
IS laid in his path. An mtelhgent-lookmg man m 
the neighbourhood of Lahore, after bemg much 
puzzled when I would not own to bemg either a 
Protestant or a Roman Cathohc, began to tell me 
his own history. He had been a Hindu, and as 
long ago as 1872 he and two others had quite 
settled to be baptized, and the actual day for this 
baptism was fixed. Then some members of a 
society of Hmdu reformers called the Brahmo 
Sama') came and asked them what their motive 
wa^ m wishmg to become Christians. They 
rephed that they had come to the conviction that 
the Hmdu gods are myths, that to worship idols 
is an abomination, and that there is only one true 
God The members of the Sama') said that on all 
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these pomtB their eooiely held the same opinion, 
and that by throwing m then lot with them they 
would seonre aU that they sought for, without the 
separation from their own people which would be 
the result of then acceptance of Chnstiamty 
Then persuasive words prevafled. All three men 
drew back, and are still unbaptized. These 
societies of reformmg Hmdus never retam then 
members for long, so I asked this man what he 
called hims elf now He said that he was simply 
a behever m God, but that he was not a member 
of any religious body He was a partioularly 
pleasant man, and as his profession is that of a 
teacher of the vemaonlar to young ofBoers and 
nussionanes, there is still a hope that influences 
may yet be brought to bear upon him which may 
brmg hun withm the door 

Some years ago we had a night-school for 
heathen lads m Poona City A large room was 
hned for the purpose and there for some tune, 
night after night, such members of the staff as 
could be spared spent some hours m teaching 
English and other subjects to any lads who were 
wxUmg to come The number of students flue 
tuated, but sufficient came to make it a useful 
agency It had to be given up for two very un 
satisfactory reasons. The first was that c the 
Mission was so entirely out of funds that some- 
thmg had to be saenfloed , the second reason was 
that our workers were so few that there was no 
one to send to the school, except some one already 
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overdone votli his day’s work. Leaving the 
school, as wo had had to do latterly, in the hands 
of a native teacher, it was hardly fulfilling the 
purpose of its foundation — 2 .c., that of bringing 
heathen young men mto touch ^vith the mission- 
aries. 

Nevertheless, the night-school had done solid 
vnrk m its time. ]\Ian 5 '’ young men had been a 
good deal impressed vuth the glmipses of Chris- 
tiamty which they got there, and warm friend- 
ships had been formed vnth some of the workers. 
If the school could have been contmued with 
vigour, it would certainly have borne definite frmt 
m the course of years. As it is, -with lapse of time 
and the ravages which the recent years of plague 
have made, the members of the night-school are 
scattered to the wmds. 

But the history of one of the mght-school lads 
IS complete. His full name was BaUorishna Laxu- 
man Bondr6. Wlien I first Imew him he was 
about seventeen years old. His father was dead, 
and his mother and sisters were poor people who 
kept a httle shop. Bondr6 was at the Poona 
College of Science, learning to be a fitter. He 
understood English tolerably well, and spoke it 
fairly. He was a dihgent attendant at the night- 
school, and also at the informal meetmgs held at 
the same place on Sunday afternoons for those 
who wished to come and talk about rehgion. 

When anybody begins to show leanmgs towards 
Chnstiamty, his Hindu relations soon begm to 
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gxve liim a bad tune of it, and the women of a 
Hmdu household can make a person’s hfe almost 
unbearable if they apply themselves to the task 
m earnest. Bondr6 was not long before he began 
to taste the tnal of home persecution. After 
much searching of heart, and altematmg hopes 
and fears, he had made up his mind to be baptized, 
and began to oome regularly two or three times 
a week for de fini te instruction m preparation for 
hiB cateohumenate Bondr^’s mother did all m 
her power to hmder him- Some days she refused 
to give him any food until he had promised not 
to coma , other days she would look up aE his 
clothes, so that he had nothing left to oome m , 
but he would not be daunted, and now refused 
to take part m the daily worship of the family 
gods. This led to great disturbances and bitter 
revdmgs, and two of his aunts, who had once upon 
a time attended a Mission school, sung m mockery, 
m order to annoy him, hy mns which they had 
learnt there Poor Bondr6 would sometunes 
arrive qmte worn out m body and spirit by the 
repeated annoyances which he had to put up 
with. 

But he held on, paid great attention to the 
instruction which he received, asked many m- 
teUigent questions, and would never rest tdj ho 
had got to the bottom of any difiScult pomt. And 
at last one day at Evensong, m the Church of the 
Holy Name, he was pubholy admitted as a cate- 
ohuinon with the full hope and intention of bemg 
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baptized as soon as his period of probation was 
over. He little Imew for what he was really pre- 
paring, or how short his time of probation was 
to be. Ho had chosen a convenient opportunity 
for his admission into the catechumenate, when 
Ins whole family had been removed for ten days 
to a segregation camp, on account of a case of 
plague winch had occuiTed in then* house. Bondr6 
Inmself, bemg away all day at the College of 
Science, had fortunately been overlooked by the 
plague authorities. 

Then, just ten days after he had been made a 
catechumen, one of the old night-school students 
came to tell us that Bondre had been taken off 
to the plague hospital. Those were days when 
plague operations were conducted m a very sum- 
mary manner, and if the search-party, which 
daily visited every house m the city, found any- 
body with suspicious symptoms, they were then 
and there earned to the plague hospital, whether 
they liked it or not. 

On the receipt of this news, one of the Fathers 
set off at once for that collection of grass huts, 
some two miles off, which was graced with the 
naine of hospital. The Father was prepared to 
baptize Bondr6 at once if he found him in danger. 
At that time it was a matter of extreme difficulty 
to get tidmgs of anybody’s whereabouts, amidst 
a crowd of patients who were scattered m tents 
and huts over a wide area, and whose names 
were only registered m a very casual way. The 
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offioiflls said that no one of the name of Bondri 
had been admitted, and the Eather, not being able 
to reoolleot his other names, had, after long 
searoh, to return without havmg aooomphshed his 
mission. 

A second attempt established the fact that 
Bondrfi had been admitted under his personal 
name of Batknshna, and that he had died early 
that morning We grieved to thmk of his death, 
with no one to minister to him. More especially 
we gneved that we failed to brmg him the Water 
of Life , but God’s ways are always best, and He 
took Bondr6 to Himself m His own way Bap 
fazed with the baptism of desire, his bnef but 
oourageous witness for Chnst had been accepted 
and speedily rewarded. Requteseat tn pace. 

Not unfrequently a favourable opportumty of 
influencing some mdividual suddenly presents 
itself, and as (jmokly vanishes, before yon know 
whether any real good has been done or not. A 
boy one day came up to me m Poona City, and 
with great politeness, m a frank and open manner, 
usmg rather imperfect and boylike English, asked 
me for a pioture. He mquired at the same tune 
whether I knew any of the Eathers at I^t- 
pun, because they dressed as I did He added 
that he used to hve there, and attended a Roman 
Cathoho sohooL He said that he was the only 
Hindn boy m the school, and by the tone m which 
he spoke of the Fathers it was evident that he 
hked them very much. He said that he hod 
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sometimes been in tben cbnrcb, but not when 
prayers were bemg said. He also went on to 
say that lie Imew about tbeir God — Christ — and 
would I give him a pictm’e of Him. I told him 
that I would do so if be would come to our Mission- 
house. He did not object to the distance, as 
most Hmdus do, but cheerfully accompanied me, 
chattmg pleasantly as we went along. He told 
me that his name was Sadashiv. Meetmg a friend, 
he mtroduced him to me as a very nice lad, as, 
indeed, by his face he seemed to be, and he joined 
our forces. They both expressed great abhorrence 
of the lioli festival, which was just beginning. 

At the Mission-house I pleased Sadashiv very 
much by givmg him a picture of the Nativity, 
which I put mto an envelope as somethmg to be 
treated reverently and carefully. Under certam 
circumstances, it now and then seems allowable 
to give a rehgious picture to a Hmdu boy who 
seems to be in earnest. I then showed Sadashiv 
the church, which impressed him very much, and 
he, like others, seemed much moved by the 
Stations of the Cross. He asked the meaning of 
the altars, as well as many other intelhgent ques- 
tion^, especially what the purpose of the font was. 
Explaining to him the method of baptism, I said 
that, whenever he became a Christian, that was 
the way in which it would be done. Instead of 
disclaiming the idea, as most Hmdu boys do, he 
smiled pleasantly, and said that he would come 
and see us agam. Here seemed the beginning of 
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a froitful fnendship, and yet Sadashiv never re- 
appeared. The reason why pronusing people 
seem fnH of eagerness for a short tune, and then 
qniokly drop out of sight, is often not apparent 
It IS probably due to the angry prohibition of 
relations who have discovered where they have 
been. Rarely, after a long gap, they reappear 
They generally say that they have been away 
somewhere, which may, or may not, be true. 

There are many signs that Christian ideas are 
gettmg considerable hold of Hindu boys in 
country villages if Christian mfluenoes are at 
work. St. Xavier’s village school at Yeranda- 
wana is attended both by the Christians of 
St. Panoras Boys’ Home and also by Hindu boys 
from the village The latter, of course, do not 
come mto the schoolroom until prayers have been 
said, but they are generally waiting about out- 
side Saying one day to a gentle and rather re- 
fined Hmdu boy who had come to the bungalow 
that I was going to church for prayers, he rephed 
“ I say prayers.” When I asked him what 
prayers he said, he closed his eyea, made the sign 
of the cross, put his hands together, said the Invo 
cation with great reverence, and repeated onh of 
the prayers which he had overheard and learnt. 
I asked him how often he said these prayer^ and 
he rephed “ Every night and morning ” I 
found that another Hmdu boy did the same thmg, 
and os he told me that he always knelt down and 
made the sign of the cross, I asked him how ho 
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could do this at- home •wii.hoiii attracting notice. 
He answered lhat he did not say liis prayers m 
liis house, but that; he said them in the Hindu 
temple when no one was tlicro. It was very 
toucliing te think of this poor child thus grojung 
his way, and praying Cliristian jirayers in a 
heathen lein])le. 

Some of these boj’s who arc feeling their way 
towards the Light try to imitate Cliristians, 
especial^ m the matter of letting their hair grow, 
and there arc great searcliings of heart when, in 
preparation for some Hindu festival, their parents 
insist on a clean shave. Thc3’' look embarrassed 
and apologetic when they emerge after this pro- 
cess, and sometimes trj’’ to conceal what has 
happened, by putting on a specially voluminous 
tiurban. Now and then there is a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling, probably the result of something 
which has been said to them by some opposing 
Hindu, and there is a slackenmg off of Cliristian 
sympatlues. These reactions are not of long 
duration. Unfriendly Brahmins will warn boys 
that if they go to visit Mission priests they will 
suddenly force meat mto their mouths or baptize 
them ’bef ore they Imow what has happened. A 
strange boy coming to ask for pictures was about 
to entj^r the bungalow. I happened at the time 
to have in my hand a glass and a bottle of medi- 
cine. Catchmg sight of this, the boy fled m 
terror, evidently thinking that what had been 
foretold was about to happen. 
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Hindu visitors at the Mission bungaloiv are 
unpreesed with the frequency with which we 
go to prayer, although it must also be confessed 
that they are equally astonished at the frequency 
with which we go to meals. It often happens 
that I have to say to a party of boy visitors, 
“ You must go now We are gomg mto the 
chapel to say our prayers ” They are anxious to 
know what we do when we go to pray, and once 
or twice, when they have begged to be allowed 
to come themselves, I have let a few sit down out- 
side the chapel door while we have been saymg 
an Office. The ancient custom of saying the 
Lord’s Prayer m silence, m case any heathen 
should be present, had then agam its practical 
purpose. The prayer for the heathen seemed to 
come with much fuUnees of meaning with these 
young heathen crouohmg at the door All kmds 
of absurd and sometimee horrible stones are told 
by Hindus as to what goes on at the time of 
Christian worship, so that it seems advantageous 
to have as httle mystery as possible connected 
with Christian services, so long as the Blessed 
Sacrament is guarded from profane gaze One 
Hindu boy, after watohmg our prayers, skid to 
me afterwards m a tone of real regret “ But I 
say no prayers.” , 

A boy prowhng round the Mission bungalow 
caught sight through the chapel wmdow of the 
crucifix on the altar When I met him a few 
minutes afterwards ho was full of dohght, and, 
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sireicliing out liis liands by way of illustration, 
said, “ I have seen tTesus on the Ci’oss.” Simple- 
minded Hindus seem readily to understand, after 
a few words of explanation, that we do not wor- 
ship an3^ of the visible s^mibols of religion. It is 
Hindus who arc engaged in controversy who 
accuse us of idolatry, and call us v'orsliiiipers of 
wood. 

A bonnie litllc Brahmin boj’’ visitor was quite 
fascinated bj^ a picture of Clirist as a babe, and 
bent dovm and Idssed it eagerly ; and he did the 
same whenever he came upon a similar picture in 
an}^ of the books, calling Ham, “ ]\Iy dear httle 
Baby.” 
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It might be thonght that a mission bungalow m 
an Indian village would not have many visitors- 
Bnt the high road which passes alongside the 
Yerandawana ACssion property has a constant 
stream of travellers going to and from ^oona 
CSty, and the fact that the bnngalow is m a com- 
paratively quiet place mokes it easier for shy 
TTindua to come to it. No one can come often to 
the City Mission house without its exciting re- 
mark, to he followod by the sneors and opposition 
of friends and relations. 
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There is another cause which has at times made 
the Hindu visitors at the viUage bungalow in- 
conveniently numerous. The yearly return of 
plague m the city caused aU who could afford it 
to take refuge in the country. Yerandawana 
being so near to Poona — it is only two miles from 
the City ]\Iission-house — and havmg many ad- 
vantages of position, quite a town of temporary 
huts and tents sprang up yearly in its neighbour- 
hood, and some of these have been replaced by 
more permanent buildmgs. To leave the pesti- 
lential city is, no doubt, a wise course to take. 
But much of the good effect of the fresh country 
air is counteracted by the miserable fashion in 
which the people hve at such tunes, paymg no 
regard to the most elementary rules of samtation. 
Large families, and often a combmation of several 
famihes, crowd mto small huts, out of which at 
mght they shut, as far as possible, every breath 
of air. The huts and tents are packed so close 
together that there is hardly room to move be- 
tween them. It IS scarcely a matter for astonish- 
ment that several cases of plague occur yearly 
amongst these refugees. 

A good many Brahmms come mto camp, and 
some are inchned to be social, and visit the Mission 
bungalow fitfully. A few step m after dark, after 
the maimer of Nicodemus, but, it is to be feared, 
with less genume desire to learn. The veranda 
of the bungalow was built with a special view to 
its use for mission purposes. The primary object 
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of the veranda which mna along the front and 
back of most honses m India, and sometimes sur- 
rounds the whole house, is to protect it from the 
rays of the sun and from the heavy rams of the 
monsoon. But besides this obvious purpose it is 
put to a vanety of uses, and hfe m an Indian 
bungalow is largely spent there The back 
veranda m the Yerandawana bungalow forms the 
refectory, hut m more anstocratio houses it is 
usually given up to the servants, and represents 
the larder, pantry, store-room, knife-house, boot- 
room, and aU the other numerous apartments 
which English servants consider necessary The 
front veranda is used as a sittmg room, or as a 
place to receive guests or to transact bnsmess 
At Yerandawana this veranda is a wide one m 
proportion to the size of the house and gives a 
very convenient area m which to receive the 
chance guests who turn np A table is furnished 
with illustrated papers and books, rehgious and 
secular, English and Marathi. Benches and stools, 
and sometimes a carpet for those who prefer to 
Bit upon the ground, complete the furniture of the 
veranda A largo clock on the wall, which can 
be seen by passers-by, gives the tune to the village 
A coloured picture of the Ehght into Egypt 
adorns a vacant wall, and is useful for prehrmnary 
lessons m Chnstiamty for new-comers Pictures 
of our Lord as a child impress heathen mmds very 
much AH the rooms of the house open on to this 
veranda, mcluding the small temporary chapel 
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where Fathers in residence said their Offices until 
then chapel in the new Church of St. Crispin was 
completed. 

IVhen the plague refugees are in residence a 
daily class is sometimes held in the veranda for 
the Hindu cluldi'en living in the temporary camp. 
The gift of old Christmas cards to all who come 
is the bait which draws them m considerable 
numbers. And when they come the opportunity 
is a valuable one. Christian pictures are ex- 
liibited and explained, so that many cliildren get 
quite familiar vnth the principal events of our 
Lord’s hfe. The elder brothers, and now and 
then the fathers of the children, look in at chance 
times and study pictures very much after the 
fashion of cliildren, more often than not looldng 
at them upside-doivn, which does not seem to 
hinder them from seemg the picture correctly. 
The conversations m the veranda mth these older 
people are very interesting, and give opportunities 
of leammg a good deal of the real opinions and 
ideas of modem Hmdus. Commg into actual 
contact with Christians is evidently a revelation 
to many whose only knowledge of us hitherto 
had been the ill-natured tales which are prevalent 
amongst the upper castes in the city. It is 
commonly said that aU our converts are beggars 
and low-caste people, and that no Brahnun ever 
becomes a Christian. So that they are astonished 
when they take up the Life of Father Goreh, lying 
upon the veranda table, and learn that he had 
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beea a Brahmin of the well-kaown Ko nkan dis- 
toot, and they hsten with respeot to his Hindu 
name of Nilakantha Shnstn Goreh. Or, when one 
of the Indian pneste of the Mission hved at 
Terandawana for a time, they were agam sur- 
pnsed to find that he also was a Brahmm oonvert. 
Or, when the semor oateohist spent a night here, 
and a httle assembly gathered m the veranda to 
meet hun, they knew without being told that he 
was a oonvert from the same caste. They were 
not less edified, when another Indian pnest came 
for a short visit, to find that he was a Christian of 
the third generation. 

On the night of the oateehist’s visit the talk 
was especially mterestmg The owner of one of 
the Poona shops where brass and copper ware are 
sold came m. He brought with hun his two sons. 
The elder one helped m the shop , the younger 
was a pleasant, good-tempered schoolboy A 
college student and one or two others who also 
came m took httle or no part m the conversation, 
and listened only for the amusement of hearmg 
what each side had to say The owner of the 
brass shop was a good example of a man who 
had received very httle education, stfll firmly 
behoved m his Hindu religion, and was eager to 
argue about it. He talked rapidly and rether 
excitedly, usmg much gesture, and at times 
raismg his voice so much that anyone unacous- 
tomod to Indian ways might suppose that ho ivas 
m a rage, which was not at all the case. Maratlu 
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is an emphatic language, and an ordinary and 
friendly conversation may easil3'’ be mistaken for 
a quarrel by anyone unaccustomed to hearing 
Marathi spoken. 

The catechist, having been a Hindu himself, 
v'as well quahfied to discuss a rehgion which he 
had renounced. But any serious argument -with 
Hmdus is almost impossible, because the propo- 
sitions are often so beside the point, and even 
ridiculous, that they cannot be dealt mth ration- 
ally. The brass-worker was insisting that the 
common Hindu salutation of “ Ram-ram ” is a suit- 
able one Avith which to greet Christians, because 
Ram is the author of life, and so he, m a 
sense, resides in all people, and in Christians 
amongst the rest. Ho also maintained that it 
was a better salutation than “Salaam,” on the 
ground that in repeatmg the name of a god you 
acquire merit, whereas m saymg “Salaam” you 
get nothing. This is an illustration of the principle, 
which underhes the whole Hmdu system, that 
consideration of your own advantage stands first. 

Just at the close of the discussion the school- 
boy jumped up, and was beginning some vmdica- 
tion’of “ Ram-ram,” but when I asked him if he too 
was going to become a preacher, he blushed and 
sat dpwn agam. It may be observed that a dark 
face can deepen in colour, or grow hghter, under 
emotion, almost as evidently as white-skinned 
races blush or turn pale. 

These plague refugees are only buds of passage. 
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and when the epidemic abates m the oity they 
all trail hack again, and on the whole we are not 
very sorry to lose them. The valnable visiters 
are the villagers themselves, and they are shy of 
oommg when these strangers are m residence. 

Here is a typical day m the veranda when no 
plague refugees are about. The first caller is a 
young farm-labourer named Vithoba, who comes 
almost daily He is insatiable m his greed for 
picture-books, and asks many mteihgent ques- 
tions which it is not always easy to answer The 
varied objects depicted m modem dlnstrated 
magazmes put a great stram upon a vooabulary 
which has its limits. He also asks equally em- 
barrassmg astronomical questions. He is the 
champion wrestler of the village, and is proud 
of what he supposes to be a very muscular frame. 
He calls me mto the village gymnasium at times 
to witness the oxeroisos which he and his mates 
perform with a view to developmg their muscles 
Wrestling is one of the chief mtereets of young 
Indi a n villagers, and in almost every village there 
IS a wresthng pit, filled with soft earth, m which 
the contests take place The sport is conducted 
m a good tempered and manly way ‘ 

Two gentle httle village grrls are the next 
visiters at the veranda steps (they are not aUowed 
to penetrate further) to ask for pictures One 
of them, though so young is already married. 
The village girls are modest httle people, not at 
an timid, and sometimes with pretty, chddliko 
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faces. They are much less critical than the boys 
about pictures, and go away quite pleased mth 
whatever has been given them. 

Three stray boys follow on, and ask for Clirist- 
mas cards. Thej^ arc not attending the village 
school, and some of the least interesting of the 
many cards sent for distribution are set apart 
for customers such as these. 

One of the chief farmers in the village passes 
by. He salaams from a distance, and does not 
call in, as is frequently liis wont, because he has 
been drhildng of late, and he is afraid of bemg 
taken to task about it. 

The ten-year-old son of one of the most weU-to- 
do landovmers in the viUage comes next, mth three 
very gentlemanly comx^anions. They hve in the 
midst of some fruit-gardens about half a mile 
away, and do not mix much ^vlth the life of the 
village. The boy’s name is Arrzun. On festival 
days his father dresses him hlce a young prmce 
in scarlet and gold. He has a considerable 
opmion of his own importance, especially smce his 
marriage, which took place lately with unusual 
splendour. I gather this httle company together, 
andVe go through our Lord’s childhood with the 
help of a big picture-book The questions such 
boysa ask are often intelligent and refreshing. 
Then the boys say. May they see the bungalow ? 
and as all this tends in the way of Christian educa- 
tion, I show them our few rooms. Although the 
house is furnished so simply, all that they saw 
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filled them with wonder This is the less sur- 
pnsmg when it is to be remembered that m their 
own houses there is usually no furniture at all 
except oookmg-pote Lastly, I showed them the 
httle chapel, which they thought beautiful A 
coloured stole hanging on a peg m the vestry 
they regarded as a umque specimen of superb 
ornamentation. They then made their salaams 
and departed, after a useful visit 
The next visitor is Rungu, a Hindu boy about 
twelve years old, with soaroe any olothmg, and the 
httle he wears is dirty and ragged. Yon would 
thmk him to be a beggar boy, and you would 
never suppose that his father was a fairly pros- 
perous fanner But Bungu is a careless, happy 
go lucky fellow, and perhaps his father has found 
by expenence that it is no good giving him any 
decent olothmg He is a clever boy, who could 
learn almost anything if he would apply his mmd 
to it. But he only goes to school by fits and 
starts, and ho will never get beyond herdmg 
cattle He knows a good deal of elementary 
Christianity, and has an appreciation for religious 
thmgs He always asserts vehemently that he 
does not worship idols After roving aliout 
amongst the books on the veranda table, and 
askmg hosts of questions rohgious and Booular, 
he takes h i m self off, saying m English, May I 
go T” an expression which the schoolmaster has 
taught him It is a matter of pohteness with 
Indians always to ask permission to depart, and 
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it. is railicr convenient tlini. it is often quite the 
polite tiling to suggest to a ^^sito^ that he may go. 

Tlic jingling of small bells, and the rattling of 
wheels, and a good deal of shouting, denotes the 
arrival of a bullock cart. Wo are in want of a 
bullock for the cart which fetches and carries for 
the I\Iission. Our ivant becoming ImovTi, it 
quicklj'- suggests the prospect of a lucrative deal, 
and quite an invasion of prospective beasts takes 
place On asking the price of the bullock, the 
oivner promptly asks at least tmee what it is 
likely to be worth, so wo refuse any further deal- 
ings, and the cavalcade goes jingling round the 
comer again. 

Indians, young and old, have an irrepressible 
curiosity concerning other people’s business, especi- 
ally about the most ordinary affairs of daily life. 
Directly the bullock cart had departed tliree Httle 
boys from the Home came galloping over to ask 
whether we had bought the bullock, and if not, 
why not ; and who the man was who brought it ; 
and what price he asked ; and where he came 
from; and where he was going; and whether he 
would come back again ; and, if so, what should we 
say’to him, etc. To which string of questions, 
asked in one breath and aU three boys taUong 
together, I suggested that it is good to learn to 
mmd one’s oivn busmess. So they galloped 
back again, not the least abashed. 

At 4.30, when school closes, the H indu scholars 
from the day-school come over. Our stock of 
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piottrres happily being frequently replenished by 
thonghtful helpers m England, we can afford to 
give some daily to those Hindus who have been 
at school, and it helps to oounteraot their ten- 
dency to nregulanty Our best pictures are set 
aside for them. Most boys — especially m the 
oountry distnots, where they are often wanted 
for wort — attend school in a very oasnal way 
The daily visit to the Mission bungalow helps to 
keep the vfllage boys m touch. 

A strong detachment of Christian boys from 
the Home soon follows They have oome to see 
if we are going to take them for a walk. Boys 
are something hke dogs m this particnlar, and do 
not oare to go for eipeditions unaooompanied. 
The distnot round Yerandawana is perfect for 
this kind of exeromo. The nver on the one side 
has many capabihties smted to the tastes of boy- 
hood, and the ranges of hills on the other side 
are mexhaustible m their mterests and surprises. 
Our chief regret is that the early and rapid night- 
fall often obhgee us to turn back just as some new 
mterest is developing 

Just before dusk the master of St. Xavier’s 
day-school comes m. He is on his way to open 
the mght-Bohool, which is held for an hour Its 
object IS to keep in touch with the bigger Hindu 
boys who have loft the day-school and are at 
work. Its attraction is that it is an English class. 
The idea is now spreading m Indian rural distnots 
that to loam English is a sure way to fortune 
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It is not lilvol}" tliat the village bo3’S will learn 
cnoiigli English ni their night-school to be of anj^ 
nsc to them ; but the class serves its purpose of 
Ivcexiing the lads together, and on one night in 
the week thej'^ come instead to the Mission bun- 
galow for a Scripture class. 

An hour lal^ir these bo5’'S of the night-school 
come in, because the}’’, too, want pictures. Though 
so different in appearance from Enghsh boj'^s, they 
are in nature much aldn, and as far as intelligence 
goes they arc in advance of the average English 
village bo3^ The four elder bo3’’s of the night- 
school — Duiker, Bhairu, Gungaram, and Ganu — 
arc ver}^ fair ty^ies of the Indian villager. Dmker 
is rather a proud fellow, very sensitive, and easily 
offended, but nice-mannered and inclined to 
tliink scriousl}’’ on religious subjects. He is a 
good deal attracted towards Christianity, but 
sometimes argues eagerly on the Hmdu side. He 
•\rill eventually grow up either into a warm friend 
or a bitter foe. 

Bhairu is a sturdy bo}’’, who for a long time was 
suspicious of us, and stood aloof. Now, being at 
last won, he is a very stanch friend. He is not 
a grSat talker, but he has in him a vem of dry wit 
which comes to the surface now and then. He 
also ^occasionally asks a thoughtful theological 
question. His is the land of disposition which 
would mould into an excellent Christian. His 
father is aware that his mmd travels a good deal 
m that direction, and at tunes forbids him to 
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come near ns AlthongL m general the Indian 
father is ruled by his son, if by ohanoe he puts his 
foot down he becomes a formidable bemg.'-and the 
son dare not disobey h i m . 

Gungaram is an easy-gomg, handsome boy, 
always pohte, who leaves all troublesome duties 
to hiB father and his yonng brother He has got 
a trde ear for mnsio, and on a month-organ can 
reproduce with extraordmary vividness the airs 
which he has heard the mihtary bauds m the 
cantonment play He would do admirably m 
the band of one of the native regiments But to 
be anythmg except what all his ancestors have 
been is such a revolutionary idea that his father 
will not listen to it 

Gann is a hard-workmg, enterpnsmg lad, de- 
voted to country pursmts He is always at work 
m the ancestral fields and gardens, and by sheer 
mdustry succeeds m producing excellent crops, 
apd converts waste land mto frmtfnl gardens. He 
IS the most consistontly good boy that I have yef 
met with m the Hin du world. He listens cheer- 
fully to Christian mstruotion, and seems to have 
such an open, receptive mmd that one has great 
hopce as to hiB possible future * 

Just as these lads are leaving, one of the “ old 
boys ” of the village school comes in. He is lathei 
an elegant and foolish young man, who talks m 
a drawling, affected manner, which sounds very 
funny in MarathL He has just come into hit 
property, and ho complains that during hit 
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minority liis affectionate relations appropriated the 
greater part of it. He has just become the reign- 
ing or headman, of the village, although much 
too young and inexperienced for the office, and, 
unfortunately, is mchned to drmk and dissipa- 
tion. He was wearmg a magnificent gold neck- 
lace of great weight and charmmg worlonanslnp, 
such as would dehght the heart of any Enghsh 
lady who loves such decorations. He has not 
forgotten some of the hymns and Christian stories 
which he learnt m school, and he repeated scraps 
from the stores of his memory with much satis- 
faction. 

My last visitor was a Mahommedan who hves 
vnth his two wives m a hut a few yards off, and 
earns his hvmg by coUectmg eggs from the 
villagers and then seUmg them wholesale to the 
shopkeepers in the cantonment. He brought with 
him a Hmdu who had been servant to a European, 
and their object m coming was to ask me to wite 
a character for this man, who professed to have 
lost the one which his late master had given him. 
They did not suppose that I should have any con- 
scientious scruples about expressmg a high opmion 
of a ifian whom I had never seen before. It need 
hardly be said that they did not get what they 
wanted. 

Thus ended a typical day m the veranda of the 
village Mission bungalow. A photograph of many 
of the callers would give Enghsh people the im- 
pression that we were hvmg very much out m 
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the jungle amongst wild, unciviliied, unclothed 
people In reahty mort of our visitors are oour- 
teons gentlemen, mteDigent about most matters, 
except where them minds have been clouded or 
warped by them rehgion. It is a happy sign of 
the times that many are ready to come to a 
missionary’s bungalow for social converse, and 
that they are able to discuss rehgiouB matters with 
animation without losing them tempers 
The building of the ohuroh has naturally been 
a great event m the life of the vdlage, and the 
people have passed through vanons phases of 
mmd conoeming it It was not tdl we reached 
the stage of laymg the foundation stone that they 
realized that we really meant the new ohuroh to 
supplant the village temple Although I had 
often told them that the ohuroh we hoped to bmld 
would be for them, they thought that this was 
only a pohte fiction But when the preacher 
solemnly told the assembled crowd of dinstians 
and heathen that the building of whioh the ohief 
stone had just been laid, was destmod to be the 
church of the village, they beheved it, and the 
means that they took to oounteraot these new 
influences has been already told m the his&ry of 
fixing the temple oone There was also for a 
time a distmot cooling off m the fnendhness of the 
villagors and a falhng off m the number of adult 
visitors to the bungalow 

To build a famly large and stately church m a 
village whore there are no Christians, except our 
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little nucleus of orphan boys and their care- 
takers, was undoubtedly rather a novel experi- 
ment. But it was needful to build a chapel for 
the Boys’ Home, and it seemed best to look forward 
a httle, and, wlule we were about it, build for the 
future. When our wants became known there 
was a ready response, and without much asldng 
the £2,500 which the chm’ch has cost dropped m. 
The church is quite plam, and gams its beauty 
from its massiveness, its proportions, and the 
happy way in which its component parts are 
piled together. Of all Mr. Comper’s designs, he 
can never hope to produce a buildmg which can 
rival his village church m India. In some re- 
spects it IS unlike anythmg that has ever been 
built anywhere. One object was to produce a 
bmldmg which would look as if it belonged to the 
country, and yet which should unmistakably be 
recogmzed as a Christian church. The absence of 
ornament m the shape of carvmgs and mouldmgs 
was stipulated, m order that the buildmg should 
not be an utterly impossible ideal for other 
villages to copy when they reach the stage of 
buildmg churches for themselves 

The period while the church was buildmg was 
one of much interest, and it brought a new and 
varied .senes of visitors to the Mission bungalow. 
Masons, bricklayers, stone-cutters, plasterers, car- 
penters, and innumerable men and women and 
boys m the shape of labourmg assistants to these 
different trades, made quite an army of new 
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fneads. Some only worked for a few days or 
weeks, and tken got tired of it, and drifted off 
elsewhere , others stuck to ihe joh tiU it was 
finished. In the hnef dinner-hour the veranda 
was often crowded with these people, coming for 
then- dole of pictures. The tune was too hnef 
to teach them much. Nevertheless, we hope that 
some of them earned away with them at least the 
dun impression that there is good m Christianity 
One objeot-leBson which was daily before them, 
and which, perhaps, impressed them more than 
any thin g else, was the irrepressible joUity of the 
Christian boys from the Home. 

As the chuToh gradually rose above ground 
and grew h igher and higher, the onnosity and 
mterest of the viUagere developed, and the feehng 
of rivalry seemed to die away The only thmg 
they expressed annety about was whether it 
would overtop the Hmdu temple They estimate 
the importance of a buildmg, apparently, not by 
the area which it covers, but by its height. When 
at length the church tower rose up above the tail 
trees, and could be seen from all the roads far emd 
near, they confessed that the Maroti temple had 
been surpassed, and that the only thing to hfe done 
would be to build a now temple higher than the 
ohuroh. “ There wiH then,” said the young patel, 
“be three temples m this place There iviU be 
Christ’s temple, to wduoh we shall aB oome on 
Sundays , there wBl be the new temple, to which 
wo shaU aU go on Mondays , and there wiU 
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be tbe old temple, to which we shall go on 
Fridays.” 

To acknowledge Christ as the one and only 
God is a long step from merely acceptmg Him as 
one amongst many gods. Nevertheless, this will 
follow in due course, although possibly it may be 
another generation which will see its accomphsh- 
ment. Meanwhile, the cross stands high above 
the Church of St. Crispin, and as the many 
passers-by on that crowded road pomt to the 
church and ask what this great buildmg means, it 
is a witness for Christ which cannot be overlooked 
in a heathen desert which is destmed to blossom 
as the rose. 
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FAcnuTTEB for eduoataon in Indian viBagefl have 
multiplied of late years Several miBsion schools 
have been opened, and there are Government 
schools m many of the larger villages. Some of 
the bufldings are of a very homely character, and 
the school apparatus is often of the shghtest. 
But in the more important villages schools have 
been built which are at least as good as, if not 
better than, the houses of the people St. Xavier’s 
Day-school at Yorandnwana is a large stone 
building, not beautiful to look at, but still much 
m advance of the ordinary Indian day sohooL 
2U 
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Indian boys, if tbey come to school at all, are 
diligent and mteUigent workers, although they are 
apt to be fickle m their attendance. Somethmg 
oSends them, and they absent themselves for a 
time, or they transfer themselves to another 
school, if there is one within reach. Parents are 
a hindrance rather than a help in securmg regu- 
larity of attendance. In the case of mission 
schools, a panic wiU break out amongst the 
parents of the heathen scholars, either at the 
growing influence of the missionary, or at some 
advance m Clmstian teaching, or because some 
outsider has stirred them up to oppose, and a 
sudden withdrawal of children takes place. But 
the panic soon subsides, and the children return. 

A young Brahmm staymg at Yerandawana in 
the time of plague took the trouble to write several 
copies of a letter, of which the foUowmg is a 
translation, and which he gave to the bigger boys 
who were attendmg the lilission school : 

“ Take particular nohce of this. Christian 
people have become very energetic m this country. 
They hold assembhes for ceremomal pollution ” 
(the usual expression amongst Hindus for bap- 
tism^ ; “ they build houses m which to preach 
then sermons, and they set up schools. In these 
schoojk they give instruction in the Christian 
rehgion, and they give the children prizes of pic- 
tures and books. On account of this, m Yeran- 
dawana many children go to them m order to get 
pictures and books ; and there is there a sahib 
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named Elwm "who gives the children pictures, 
tells them that the Christian rehgion is the only 
true one, and m so saymg he is influenomg their 
mmds. On account of this many children arc 
hfeely to become Chnstians I therefore exhort 
Hindus and Mahommedans to order their children 
not to go to him any more ” 

This letter caused considerable amusement 
amongst the boys who received it, but it had no 
other effect upon them. 

The way m which even stanch Hmdns will 
let their children come under our mfluenoe seems 
rather strange The hope of material advantages 
may be at the root of it. They have pecnhar 
ideas as to the relationship between missionanee 
and the Government, and many beheve the com- 
mon tale that we get ten rupees per head for 
every convert made It is the ambition of most 
Indians who have had an English education to 
got mto Government sorvioe, and they imagme 
that all appomtmenta are a matter of mterest 
rather than ment Beheving that missionaries 
and the Government are hand m-glove together, 
such Indians suppose that our recommendations 
will have great weight. ' 

The establishment of a school with a Christian 
master is the best, and, mdeed, the only way of 
beginning defimte work m an Indian village The 
stray visits of missionaries to preach and talk to 
tho people stir the ground, but unless the effort 
IS followed up it cannot produce any permanent 
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resTiU'^. The desire fertile education of their chil- 
dren makes some of the more intelligent villagers 
ongci for a mission school, even although they may 
not welcome Ihc Clmistian influences avIucIi it 
brings. The school also must cventuall}'' be fol- 
lowed up by a church, u ith its priest and catechists. 
It will not of itself be likely to lead to conversions, 
ah hough it is a ncccssar}'’ preliminary stop. 

To find satisfactoiy masters for village schools 
is one of the initial difTicultics. Villagers both 
at home and abroad are ver}^ fastidious, and aauII 
not accept an3’thing short of the best. The 
master must be a man able to hold Ins oaati, and 
to lead his Christian life rightly, in a position, it 
may be, of considerable isolation, and at a dis- 
tance from spiritual privileges, and he needs much 
grace and tact. Amongst our Cliristian people 
w^e ignore caste, and never refer to their former 
caste, whatever it may have been, but we are 
privately aAvare that it is of httle good sending 
into a village a schoolmaster AAdio is liimself a 
convert, unless liis former caste Awas in the eyes 
of a Hmdu a good one. They seem'^ to ImoAV 
almost infallibly Avhat a man’s caste has been, 
evdh although notlimg appertaining to his Hindu 
life remains. With Christians of a second genera- 
tion>it matters less from Avhat stock they come ; 
and now and then a man Avith special gifts will 
Avm his Avay m spite of his antecedents. 

A good master can gam an astomshmg influence 
over the boys of an Indian Aullage, so much so 
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that, hut for their parents, there are instancies of 
large groups of Tillage boys who would be quite 
glad to be baptized. In one of the villages where 
we had a school for some tune the boys were found 
breaking up and throwing mto the water many of 
the vermihon-Bmeared stones which had been 
objects of worship When remonstrated with by 
their elders, they said “ It is of no matter , they 
are only old stones ” 

There is generally httle difBonlty about disoi- 
plme m schools of Hin dus So keen were the boys 
for education m one of the Mission village schools 
that when the master went away for his hohday 
they kept school for themselves, so that no time 
mi gh t be wasted. The master, happening to come 
to the village m the oouise of the hohdays, was 
astonished to find the school m full swmg without 
him. The bigger boys were acting as teachers 
They kept a register of attendances, and gave 
marks for lessons and conduct, and the whole 
maohme seemed working smoothly The patel 
looked m occasionally to see that all was going on 
weU. An English schoolmaster would bo rather 
surprised if, when he returned after his summer 
hohday, he fotmd that his boys had such a thirst 
for knowledge that they had opened school m his 
absence, and that they were able to get on zreiy 
well without him 

The Yorandawana night-school was maugurafcd 
at the recpiest of a largo deputation of the elder 
boys of the village “ Be silent , I wHl speak.” 
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said tlic ringleader to his mates, and q^uite elo- 
quently lie exxircssed his ideas, ivliile the rest 
silently approved. “ We do not want a free 
school ; wo V ill pay oiir fees,” they added. And, 
as the master was vnllmg, the night-school started 
on its nseful career. 

It is not an eas}’’ matter to get a footing in a 
fresh Tillage Villagers will, if asked, readily 
express a desire for a school, and accept the con- 
dition that the master shall be a Clrristian, and 
that as much of the Clmistian religion as we thinJv 
expedient shall be taught. But as soon as jou 
open serious negotiations on the subject, un- 
expected difliculties and opposition in certain 
quarters arise. 

There is a large village called Kothrood, about 
a mile beyond Yerandawana, where a Brahmm 
kept a school as a private speculation. A good 
many Mahars Hve there — low-caste people who 
are not allowed to sit alongside the other cliildren, 
even if they are tolerated in the school at aU. 
It occurred to us that perhaps these Mahars would 
welcome a school of their ovu, and that this would 
give us a footmg in the place. We went to visit 
them to make the suggestion. They welcomed 
the idea, and when we said that we should expect 
them to provide a house for the school, they re- 
phed that that was easily arranged, and cheerfully 
took us to a place where the foundations of what 
had once been a house were still visible. We ex- 
plamed that we could scarcely keep school m a 
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rum, so they then showed ua another house, very 
well smted for the purpose 

But even if you thmlr yon have secured a sohool- 
house, there is a much more difSoult matter to 
arrange, and that is where the schoolmaster is to 
hve Hmdus may he ready to receive him as a 
master, hut not as a neighbour, because then the 
question of caste and food and the pottntion of 
water comes to the front The Christian school- 
master has also imbibed ideas of moreased refine- 
ment with hiB Christianity, and he is not content 
to hve m surroundings which satisfied him as a 
Hindu. 

However, Hanrao, our fnendly neighbour at 
Yerandawana, came to the rescue at this juncture, 
and said that he possessed a house at Eothrood 
m a garden, just outside the village, which he 
could let us have. He volunteered to show us 
the place, and wo travelled there together m the 
httle pony-cart which is devoted to the Yeran- 
dawana work. Hanrao unlike most Hmdus, cares 
httle what his ueighhours may think or say He 
had no compunction about taking his seat m the 
AEssion cart by the side of the Mission pnest, or 
m helping forward the negotiations oonoemmg a 
Mission school The house, though not m very 
good repau, seemed as if it might serve the pur- 
jHiso, and it was pleasantly situated on a breezy 
spot about ten minutes’ walk outside the village 
A well was near at hand, from which there would 
be no ddSoulty about obtainmg water, so long 
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as tlie master did not draw it from the well 
himself. 

Hnrirao suggested that wo should go to the 
village and ascertain accurately what the feeling 
about the school was. We wont to the cliowdi^ 
where all the business of the village is transacted. 
We foimd most of the principal inhabitants seated 
there. The patcl is a ]\Iahommedan, although 
nearly all the inhabitants are Hmdus. The patel 
IS often an illiterate man, but each village has its 
clerk, who docs whatever vTitmg is required. He 
can exercise a great deal of power through bemg 
able to read letters and documents which the patel 
does not understand, and he constantly uses tliis 
power for his ovm ends, and much petty extortion 
and oppression goes on. In Kotlu’ood the clerk 
was a Brahmin who came out from Poona to do 
the business. Durmg all the time of our visit ho 
said but little, but put on that expression of 
amused contempt which the Poona Brahmin of 
a cert am type Imows so well how to assume. 

The Mahars were summoned to come and tell 
us what arrangement they had made about the 
house. They have to render prompt obedience 
to the calls of their superiors in the villages. Some 
of their leadmg men soon arrived, and sat down 
outside the chowdi, which was as near as they are 
allowed to come. They said that the house they 
promised us belonged to a man m Poona, and that 
when he heard that we proposed to use it for a 
Christian school he had refused to let it for that 
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purpose As the Mahars had no other house to 
offer, the project came to a close so far as they 
■n'ere oouoemed. 

We then heard that the Brahnun who kept the 
private school had gone back to Poona six months 
ago, and that he was not expected to return. 
Hence the ground appeared to be clear for a 
school m the village itself, and I asked the people 
if they would send their children to it rf we opened 
one The town-clerk said “ Would the master 
be a Bra hmin ?” Hanrao promptly rephed that 
he would be a Christian. The town clerk said 
nothing, bnt looked the more The other people 
said that his bemg a Christian would not matter 
I asked them where we could hold the school, and 
a pleasant man — a shopkeeper and money-lender, 
to whom, probably, all the villagers were m debt — 
said that we could hold it m the place where the 
Brahnun master kept school, and he volunteered 
to show it to us He led the way to the village 
temple, most of the people m the ohowdi follow- 
ing The temple buddings are of unusual size and 
Bohdity, and form three sides of a square The 
temple itself occupies one side, and opposite is a 
large veranda-hke buddmg, open along the front 
I was told that we might hold our school there, 
and that Chnstians might enter that portion of 
the premises. To lUnstrate this they mvited me 
to come m and inspect The situation was excel- 
lent, and to get even a measure of possession of 
a heathen site would be a groat pomt gamed. I 
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asked who had power to give us definite per- 
mission to use this buildmg for a school, and the 
shopkeeper said that they Avould have to summon 
a village meeting to accomphsh this. The patel 
proimsed to call this meeting m two days’ time, 
and to let us loiow the result ^vithout delay. The 
boys of the village were excited and pleased at 
the prospect of this neAV school, and asked par- 
ticularly if we would teach them Enghsh. 

Although these prehminary proceedings had so 
far been propitious, I had doubts as to what the 
result of the village meeting might be. When 
Indians begm to talk they have generally much 
to say, and as no two people have the same 
opimon, no result is arrived at. I was not much 
surprised when no answer came, and we went to 
Kothrood agam to ask the reason. We were 
astonished as we entered the village street to meet 
boys -with slates and books m their hands, return- 
mg from school. The Brahmin town-clerk had 
evidently reported the situation on his return to 
Poona, and the very next day the Brahmin school- 
master came back and reopened his school, and 
thus reoccupied the vacant ground. Hence the 
door which seemed about to open remamed closed. 

The negotiations were not without a measure 
of usefulness, although unsuccessful. They gave 
Haruao an opportumty of settmg a very salutary 
example of mdependence of thought and action. 
We were brought mto touch with all the chief 
people of the village We got a convement 
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opportunity of making friends with, the village 
boys, some of whom now often visit ns at Yeran 
dawana The hasty retnm of the schoolmaster 
was an mterestmg object-lesson, as showing how 
Brahmins fear the result of Christian mfluenoe 
Several of the vdlagers still say that they would 
have preferred if our school could have been 
earned mto effect , and the ultimate result will 
probably be that whenever the ground agam faUs 
vacant we shall be able to enter m with compara- 
tive ease. 

In spite of the spread of education, not many 
letters come to, or go from, an Indian village, and 
post offices are few and far between. Even those 
who can read and write have hardly learnt to 
make any use of what they have acquired, and 
they do not write letters even when they have 
the power A Marathi letter is rather a oon- 
fusmg production to the uninitiated. The address 
is a puzzle, because the name of the person for 
whom it is mtended may be found anywhere 
except where you expect it Here is an address 
taken from a letter just received “ This letter 
IB to go to Poona City, and there m Vetal Peit at 
Panoh Howds, and there m the bungalow of the 
Father people, Father Elwin, to him Jet it bo 
given.” The letter itself is also a puzzle, because 
it takes a good deal of research to find out the 
name of the writer You are very unlikely to 
find it at the end of the letter In oil prob- 
abihty, if it is there at aU — which is not always 
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the case, because the witer takes for granted 
that you must certainly loiow who he is — you Avill 
find it near the beginning. After you have read 
tirrough the complimentary and ceremonious ex- 
pressions votli which all genume Eastern letters 
begin, you vnU possibly find that it is your most 
devoted and humble servant “ So-and-so ” who 
is -writing to you. 
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The Poreet Department — On the hflla — Temple on the hill — 
I Village of the medicme-men - — Their peonliantiee — 
Another eearoh for the village — Their dogs — ^No desire for 
ednoatlon — Our second viait — Piotaree pnale them — 
Our third visit — ^Thear jovlahty — Attempt to preach — 
•Rffrun vB send-off — Poasibihtiee of the future 

Raitges of hiUa m India are under the control of 
Qoremment and count ns forest land, and are m 
the hands of an admirably organized Forest De- 
partment. There are liberal opportnmtiea given 
for grazing and for cutting grass and Tvood, so that 
the people get much more benefit from the forest 
lands than they did m former days, when all 
privilegee had to be fonght for The number of 
men of vanous grades employed m the Forest 
Department is very large When explormg on 
lonely and apparently sohtary hills, a infm wUl 
occasionally emerge from his httle hut, built of 
grass, and hidden behind some bush or rack, and 
wo find ourselves accosted by one of the keepers 
of the Forest Department. These men load lonely 
hves. But it does not ontail much hard work, 
and they seem to like it. Many of them look 
220 
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, abnost as A^Tld as tbeir surroundings ; but to those 
wlio, bke ourselves, have not come on to the biUs 
-witli any evil mtent they are courteous and com- 
municative. 

Tbe more enterprismg spirits amongst tbe small 
boys from tbeir Home at Yerandawana debgbt 
above all other tbmgs in an excursion on the hiUs. 
What udth the interest of the situation, the fine 
ah’, and the unbimted area, they grow wild with 
excitement, and it is fortunate that they can let 
ofi steam as much as they please without disturb- 
ing anythiug except a few astonished hares and 
birds. But even on the lonely hiUs you cannot 
get away from idolatry. Seeiug what looked bice 
a house on the top of a high hiU, we made our way 
there with some difficulty, and found, under a 
galvanized-iron roof, a hideous red-pamted stone 
god. 

From there, in the far distance, nestbng close 
under a ndge, we caught sight of a very small 
and compact village, hitherto unknown to us, but 
without any mdication of a road leading to it. 
One of the forest men who happened to turn up, 
and who ongmaUy hailed from Lucknow, and 
talked a confusiug mixture of Hmdi and Marathi, 
said that the small village was inhabited entirely 
by medicine-men, and he mdicated how we might 
get to it. But it was growmg late, and night 
falls rapidly m the tropics, and to find one’s way 
home in the darkness amongst the hills would 
be a difficult matter, so we had to put ofi a 
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viBit to the mediome-men until another oppor- 
tunity 

They are a very numerous race, aoattered about 
India, Many hve m Yerandawana, and call 
themselves the royal mediome-men, because they 
used to be the medical advisers to the Maratha 
ruleTB m the city of Poona, Some of the best 
houses m the village are m their quarter Medi- 
ome-men are hteratly what then- name denotes. 
They do not profess to ouie by charms or witoh- 
oraft, but manufacture drugs from ah kmds of 
strange mgredienta, and travel to the villages and 
towns selhng them to the jieople. Some of them 
travel a long way, only returning to their homes 
from time to tune Most of their wives occupy 
themselves by plaitmg rushes mto a sort of coarse 
mattmg Whether these men have attamed to 
any real knowledge of disease, and whether their 
remedies possess any virtue, I have no evidence 
They charge high fees, and are very fond of 
bbstermg and branding with a hot iron as a cure 
for mdigestion, and they put then patients to 
great agony With many of the people who come 
to the Mission dispensary in Poona there is 
abundant evidence of the harm done by ignorant 
treatment at the hands of native practitioners. 

Mediome-men observe no caste, becauSb they 
minister to all castes alike, and m ministermg to 
some of those they would break their own caste 
if they had any Many of the poorer people pay 
them m kmd m the shape of whatever food happens 
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to be going at the time. They hunt hares and 
rabbits on the hiUs -with the help of their dogs, and 
eat almost any wild creature they succeed in 
catching. We met some medicme-men who had 
just lolled a large ant-eater, and they told us that 
it is excellent eating. Although not habitual 
di'inkers, they mdulge largely on festive occasions. 
Then' feasts have not much in common with the 
ordmary Hindu festivals. They have the reputa- 
tion of being a very moral commumty. Travelling 
about as they do, many of them know somethmg of 
several languages, but they have a gipsy language 
of their own, which it would be very mterestmg 
to get upon paper. 

On the first available day we started agam, 
determined to reach this new village But 
though we walked far along a ridge which seemed 
to lead to it, it was still a long way off when the 
lateness of the hour told us that we must return 
without delay, and we began to think that it 
must be a phantom city. Next day we tried 
agam, takmg quite a different route. Every step 
m the road was of interest to the boys. We at 
last found ourselves m a valley with a footpath 
leading m the direction of the village. We met 
a boy who was tendmg some goats, but he was so 
terrified at the apparition that m response to our 
queries he demed the existence of any-fchmg. He 
said there was no road, no village, and no people. 
We travelled on further, and met a man and three 
or four very mce-mannered boys, who were tend- 
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mg some oattle They showed tib whioh of several 
footpaths we should take, and walked part of the 
way with ns They warned us that there were 
many dogs m the village Sure enough, as we got 
near, dogs seemed to spring up from all sides, and 
such a yappmg and harking began as I never 
heard before — “ Walkmg mto a very hornet’s 
nest of panah dogs,” as Kudyard Kipbng has it. 
The boys who wore with me were much alarmed, 
and begged me to go bank. The average Indian 
dog is a coward, and when the boys saw the dogs 
one after another put their tails between their 
legs and slink away their courage returned. One 
rather fine-lookmg dog kept his ground, but wo 
found that he was ohamed to a tree. 

Men, women, and children flocked out of their 
houses as we drew near Visitors like ourselves 
were not an everyday occurrence, and I dare say 
they had never had an Unglis h visitor before 
Our small boys, though Indians like themselves, 
looked like beings belonging to another world, m 
them red caps and bundles and white knicker 
bookers, and with their cheerful Christian faces 
I explamed who we were and where we came 
from, but I found that the Mission at 'ieran 
dawana was not unknown to them. They were 
very dark skinned, pleasant-looking people, and 
were cordial and pohto. They said that there 
were about a hundred of them m this httle hamlet, 
and that they taught their craft to their sons, 
who would become mediomo-men themselves m 
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due course. None of tlieir children went to 
school, because there was no school -Ratlim reach, 
so they said ; but thej’’ show very httle desire for 
education, even when facilities are near at hand 
At Yerandawana, out of nearly forty of such 
children, only one attends the school "with any 
regularity. A boy m the hamlet who once went 
to a school in Bombay was mtroduced to me on 
that account as quite a remarkable person. Tliere 
was no temple m the village, but the people said 
that they sometimes went to the one on the top 
of the lull. When I answered that the stone in 
that temple could not be God, and that the true 
God was in heaven, they pomted upwards and 
said, Yes, the true God was there. We had 
brought some Christmas cards with us for the 
children, but our supply was not sufficient, and 
we pronused to visit them agam soon, and to 
brmg plenty. We departed with many kmdly 
salaams from the people, and with a renewed 
chorus from the dogs. They told me that there 
were two or three dogs to every house. In addi- 
tion to their use for huntmg, the lonehness of the 
situation made this kind of protection desirable. 

Afmed with a boxful of pictures, we soon paid 
our second visit. As we got near the httle hamlet 
the same pleasant boys whom we had seen before 
tendmg cattle ran to meet us, and we gave them 
the first pick of the cards. On nearmg the village, 
we were surprised at not seeing the dogs, and we 
found that the courteous people, on seemg us 
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approaoh, had called them m and shut them up 
Most of the medicme-men, however, were absent 
on their professional rounds, and some of the dogs 
were with them The mothers and children did 
the honours of the place They ushered us mto the 
centre of the village, where an open space with a 
mud floor beaten down hard did duty for the 
usual vfllage chowdi. All the ehildren, from 
babies m arms to big lads of twelve or fourteen 
years old, qmokly assembled. We made them 
sit doiVn m a oirclo, and with the help of our own 
boys we served out pictures tiH they were all 
finished. After the distnbution was over the 
Hindn children crowded round, asking me to ex- 
plam the pictures They were so unaccustomed 
to look at such things that even obvious pictures 
of cate and dogs puzzled them. They were very 
mterested at hearmg that the writing on some 
of the cards was English, and wanted to have it 
translated They, of course, said that they would 
like a sohool of their own, but they were certainly 
children who would never accommodate them- 
selves to the restramts of school hfe. We de 
parted with many requests from the people and 
children to return soon. ‘ 

Some months afterwards I paid a more formal 
visit to the colony, takmg with me one of the 
catoohists, so that he might preach to them d 
opportumty offered Wo found them all at home, 
because they were going to have a feast that even- 
mg and they had killed two goats m preparation 
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for it, wlucli the women were about to cook. We 
were given an overwhelmingly cordial reception, 
because the men had, unfortunatelj'-, been primmg 
themselves for the occasion, and they had reached 
the stage when they were disposed to be friends 
vuth everj^body. Although we were fortunate in 
finding everybody at home, the circumstances 
were not at all favourable for preachmg or serious 
talk. The medicme-men escorted us jovially to 
their open-air place of assembly, and a man pro- 
duced an old blanket for us to sit upon, until his 
effort at hospitahty was quite put mto the shade 
by some one else producmg a small stool, about 
four mches lugh and not over strong, and probably 
the only piece of furniture m the whole settlement. 

As soon as a httle order had been secured, the 
catechist began to preach m an mformal way. 
But the people were not m the mood for serious 
attention. They came and went, ordered the 
children to be quiet, and m so domg made much 
greater noise than they did. They agreed with 
everything that the preacher said, and inter- 
rupted him in order to say so, or else started a 
conversation about somethmg totally irrelevant, 
and* then each noisily exhorted the others to be 
more qmet. So after a while we distributed pic- 
tures’to the bright-looking children and departed. 
One of the chief medicme-men, arm-in-arm with 
the catechist and myself, escorted us effusively 
to the outskirts of then httle domam 

I have described these attempts to reach these 
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men at some l eng th because it gives an idea of the 
sort of work that the missionary m this part of 
India has to do, and it mdioates, also, both the 
pleasure and the diffioulty that are to be found m 
the doing of it. People of such mdependent ways 
as these mediome-men oould probably become 
Chnstiaus without much diflfioulty if they wished, 
and it IS qmte possible that under then special 
erroumstanoee Hmdus would oontmue to accept 
their ministrations. The fact that about a third 
of Yerandawana village consists of people of this 
class may give the opportumty of b ringing under 
Christian influences an mterestmg type of Hindu 
which it has hitherto been almost impossible to 
reach Some of the most mtelligent, though 
fitful, visitors at the Mission bungalow are from 
amongst the elder sons of these people. But 
beyond a oertam mterest m Scripture pictures 
they do not at present display a desire for re- 
ligion of any kmd. 
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Excellence of the mam roads — Extract from “ TCim ” — ^Bad- 
ness of the by-roads — The buUook cart — The buTooks — 
Twistmg them tails — ^Yerandawana road — Shade of trees 
— Shadow of the rock — Country tongas — ^Indian pomes 
— Waste of labour — Want of combmation — Everyt hin g 
earned on the head — The water-earners — ^Mangoes — 
Ermt-eatmg bats — ^Night- watchers — ^Frmt-dealers — ^Un- 
usual sights on the road — ^The beggars — Cowdung fuel — 
Traffic wdl possibly dimmish 

Mai^y of the most pictiiresq[iie scenes m India, 
some pathetic and others comic, are to be found 
amongst the traffic on the mam roads. The great 
trunk roads of India are probably the finest m 
the world. Road metal is easily obtamable, 
labour is cheap, and land easily acquired where 
the GoYemment is all-powerful and land often of 
httle value. Some of the mam roads are famme- 
relfef works, a convenient way of employmg 
unskilled labour and of benefiting the country at 
the «ame time. Instead of perpetuating incon- 
vement and windmg tracks already m existence, 
new roads have often been boldly cut along what- 
ever route seemed most advantageous. In some 
of the hilly districts of India the roads show a 
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great deal of engmeermg skill, though the shifting 
sands of parts of Southern India have almost 
baffled the road maker altogether This is hoiv 
Rudyard Kipling describee an Indian road m 
“ Kim ” “ Truly the Grand Trunk Road is a 

ivonderful speotaole It runs straight, bearmg, 
without crowding, India’s trafflo for 1,600 miles — 
such a nver of hfe as nowhere else enste m the 
world. Dor the most part it is shaded with four 
hnes of trees The middle road takes the quick 
traffic Left and nght is the rougher road for 
the heavy carts A man goes m safety here, for 
at every few nules is a pohoe-station ” 

Villages which he off the high roads are difficult 
to get at, especially m the ramy season, because 
there is often practically no road at all People 
would scarcely credit the pitfalls and quagmires, 
the hills and holes, the apparently msurmount- 
able obstacles, which viHagerB put up with rather 
than make any effort to improve the approach to 
them village A buHook cart can stand almost 
any amount of knocldiig about, and if the track 
IS sufficient to enable the cart to bump its way 
mto the place, the vdlagers ore content. A road 
which was good enough for them forefather^ is 
good enough for them The Indian farmer needs 
to learn that m the saving of wear and teat', of 
time and worry, it would be good economy if ho 
and hiB brother-farmers were to agree together 
to put them village roads mto better condition 
But the Hmdn has no idea of combmmg in a 
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coimnoii work for the benefit of all, and each man 
is for himself, and wails for the other to begin. 
Upscls are not nneommon on the rough cross- 
countr 3 ’' tracks. Fortunately, an upset in a 
bullock cart is not a ver}^ serious matter. The 
gentle, patient, philosophic beasts, when they find 
that something has gone MTong, quietly lie doivn, 
and chew the cud and think of notlimg until 
such time as things have righted themselves ; 
and as for the cart, in the simplicity of its con- 
struction it is not unlike the toy cart of one’s 
childliood. lldiat there is of it is strong ; there 
are no springs to break, and any ^^[llage carpenter 
can mend it. The wheels are sometimes made 
out of a solid xiiece of wood. The pole and yoke 
are of immense weight, and the latter, pressing 
on the necks of the bullocks, gives the impression 
of greater discomfort than they seem to feel. The 
di’iver very often sits on the pole, where he can 
conveniently reach the tails of the bullocks. He 
uses their tails more than the reins to indicate 
what he wants them to do, and twisting their 
tails IS Ins chief method of stimulating them to 
exertion. Tlie tails of many bullocks are crooked 
and* misshapen through the cruel treatment they 
have Undergone. The rope winch forms the reins 
is of1>en passed tlirough a hole bored m the bul- 
lock’s nostril, and though it seems an imcomfort- 
able arrangement, he does not appear to be 
mconvemenced by it. When a family travels 
from one place to another in a bullock cart — which 
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IS the usual ymy of gettmg about m the country — 
the cart has generally an awning, or tilt, of matting 
as a protection from the sun or ram. The oon- 
stmotion of the cart vanes m different parts of 
India. 

The road from Poona which runs past the 
Mission station at Yerandawana affords abundant 
examples of typical rustic traffic. It does not 
lead to any important place, but it traverses 
twenty miles or so of country mode fertile by 
imgation and the proximity of a nver ViHagee 
are numerous, and there is almost contmuous 
traffic, especially m the early mommg and m the 
last hour before sundown and on moonlight nights 
At midday along any frequented road groups of 
bullocks and people may be seen encamped m 
the shade of trees, eating and sleepmg, and wait- 
ing till it gets cooler before resummg their journey 
The Government has done a good work m planting 
trees by the roadside wherever feasible There 
are scorched and rocky distncte whore it is almost 
impossible to persuade trees to grow On a 
rooky plam where there seemed no shade at aU I 
was remmdod of the “ shadow of a great rock m 
a weary land ” by seemg a man and his httle 'boy 
eatmg their dinner seated withm the shadow oast 
by a Bohtary rook which stuck up a few feet above 
the ground. The shadow was just large enough 
to oontam the man and the boy 

Government officials tourmg m the district use 
largo tongas, which are built with a view to the 
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rough roads on wliich i-licy may liavc to travel, 
and the}’- are roomy and comfortable. They are 
dravTi by a couple of those hardy Indian ponies 
who have learnt to eat anything and to sleep 
anywhere, to stand about for any length of time, 
and to put up vdth havmg their mouth con- 
tinually sawed and jerked by their Indian driver. 
WeU fed and cared for, they become active, 
usefrd, comely ponies ; but under the condi- 
tions in which they have to work in hired tongas 
they often present a soriy appearance. 

Horses are not much used as beasts of burden 
out in the country. Now and then you meet a 
few with packs slung over their backs, or with 
an old man or woman seated on a saddle made of 
cloth, and fastened by coloured cords which seem 
more for ornament than for use. But at the slow 
pace at which they travel there is not much fear 
of accident. In the North of India ponies are 
largely used, especially m the comical-loolong 
httle conveyance called an ehTca. 

India has yet to learn that to economize labour 
really stimulates trade and promotes general pros- 
perity. On a country road most of the people 
than you meet are more or less heavily burdened. 
Go Gift on the Yerandawana road at almost any 
hour,-* and you wiU soon meet a strmg of tired- 
lookmg men and boys. They have each got on 
their heads two or three long bamboos, or a bundle 
of faggots, which they have cut m the jungle miles 
away, and they are brmgmg them iato Poona for 
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sale They wiR only fetch at most a very few 
penoe If the bamhoos and faggote were put m 
a oart one man oonld hrmg them aU without this 
waste of time and labour Bnt snob an arrange- 
ment IB impossible m heathen India, because 
every one distrusts his neighbour Each man outs 
as many bamboos or faggots as he thmks he can 
carry, trudges many a weary mde to market, 
makes what bargam ho can, buys a httle gram 
with the penoe that he has gamed, and trudges aU 
the way back, only to go through the same 
labonous process over and over again. 

On the Yerandawana road m the course of the 
year one has the opportnmty of seemg speomiens 
of almost every kmd of country produce. Ton 
may see a veritable haystack coming rapidly 
towards you, apparently propelled by itself, and 
it IB only when it has approached qmte near that 
you just catch sight of the woman almost hnned 
beneath this load which she is oarrymg upon her 
head. Everything is earned m this way, from the 
smallest article to the largest A schoolboy puts 
his slate and books upon his head, and the farmer 
carries his great wooden plough m the same way 
When the load is a particularly small one,i-the 
effect IS rather quamt — as, for instance, whbn the 
carpenter carries a sohtary hammer on his head, 
or when the country labourer balances his hoe m 
the same position 

The weight that both men and women can bear 
on then heads is prodigious Women are the 
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cliiof water-carriers, and it often happens m the 
hot weather, or when there has been an insufficient 
monsoon to fill the springs and wells, that water 
has to be fetched from far. Except in very 
favoured situations, it is rarely the case that water 
IS quite close at hand at any time. A woman 
carries on her head a weight of water in higlily 
poHshed brass or copper vessels which would seem 
almost incredible. Sometimes she piles two, or 
even thi’ee, one on the top of the other, and they 
are so well balanced that an accident seems an 
almost unheard-of event. Although women at 
times have to travel some miles daily for water, 
they do so patiently, and even cheerfully, and the 
graceful carriage and firm step of the Indian 
worlong woman seems largely due to long practice 
from early childhood in the art of balancmg. 

Most of the fruits of this part of India maym 
their season be seen on the Yerandawana road on 
the heads of men and women and boys on their 
way to the Poona market. In a good mango 
year the amount of that particular crop is enor- 
mous. The mango-tree grows to a large size, and 
in the distance looks a httle like an Enghsh beech. 
The ayeUow fruit, varymg m size from a small 
to a very large apple, is unlike any Enghsh frmt. 
It IS of a bright orange colour mside, full of jmce, 
and with a very large stone A really fine mango 
is a dehcious thmg, but an inferior one is like an 
apncot flavoured with turpentme The season is 
a short one, and m a good year they are eaten by 
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the people m great quantities, and often when 
they are overripe, and outbreaks of cholera are not 
an infrequent result. Although the oonunon sorts 
may be had almost for the asking, the choice kmds 
always fetoh a good price Durmg the season 
there are watchers m the mango groves by night 
and by day to protect the frmt from depredators 
It IS not always human depredators who are the 
most to be feaied. There are many mischievous 
birds and beasts, but by far the most destructive 
ef all are the fruit-eating bate, or flymg foxes, as 
they are sometimes called. They are as large as 
rabbits and are very numerous. They visit the 
trees m large numbers, and hook themselves to 
a convement branch, after the maimer of bats, 
and attack all the frmt which is withm reach. 
They are the more destructive that they damage 
a large amount of frmt by taking a bite out of a 
great many instead of oatmg up a few 

A family of boys is a valued possession to the 
owner of a fruit-garden, and they all have to take 
it by turns to keep ^atoh. They have loud 
rattles, very like those which English country 
boys use to scare away the buds from the fields 
Only a few Indians are granted a hcenoe to carry 
a gun, but they let off blasting-powder at night 
m the frmt-gardens, which makes a terrific noise 
Durmg the season when the frmts are nponing it 
IB comical to see how sleepy the country boys get 
through havmg to keep the night watches, and they 
often lose thorr voice through mccssant shouting 
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Fruit IS to be bad m India all the year round, 
and when there is httle else there are always 
plantains, or bananas, as they caU them m Eng- 
land. Speculative fruit-dealers frequent the road 
between Yerandawana and Poona and intercept 
the carriers of fruit, m order to try and make a 
profitable bargam with them before they reach 
the market. This leads to heated discussions by 
the roadside, and these men almost force the rustic 
people to yield up their goods at their own price. 
They also extort considerable toll on the plea of 
tastmg the quahty of the fruit. If, however, the 
people are forced to sell at a great reduction, 
they are at least saved the trouble and risk of 
trymg to dispose of their goods in the Poona 
market. 

Now and then the road traffic is varied by some- 
thmg a httle out of the way. A camel comes 
stalkmg along, or the shabby-lookmg Indian bear 
IS to be seen shuffling m the wake of its owners, 
who have tramed it to perform; or a troop of 
Indian soldiers returnmg from their manoeuvres 
passes by, always a splendid sight ; or, as a con- 
trast, the ragged regiment of a native Prmce, m 
shabby uniforms and with antiquated muskets, 
comes Straggling along. And on every road, at 
all tinges, there are the beggars — the lame, the 
bhnd, the diseased — men and women and httle 
children. Most of them are beggars by choice 
and by descent, who never have worked, and 
never will work, and who love the roving, idle life. 
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And many of them are the disreputable so-oalled ^ 
“ religious ” beggars 

A good deal of the trafSo mto Poona oonsiste 
of people brmgmg fuel for the citizens This 
fuel IS m the form of round, flat cakes made of 
mud and oowdung, and dried m the sun. Nearly 
ah oookmg is done with the aid of this fuel and a 
httle wood. Women m the country occupy them- 
selves m ooUeotmg the matenal, which they scrape 
off the roads m their hands, and make it up mto 
these cakes, which are about the size of a soup- 
plate When the body of a dead Hindu is burned, 
the same cowdung cakes are heaped over the 
corpse and then set on fire Some of this fuel 
comes mto Poona m bullock carts but, m spite 
of its weight, probably the greater part is brought 
m on the heads of women. 

The crowded Indian roads, with their pictur- 
esque and varied traffic, are a great contrast to 
the English country roads, often so deserted and 
monotonous. Perhaps os rodwoys mtersect the 
country and hand labour is diverted mto big 
centres through maohmery and co-operation, the 
Indian roads may become less frequented. Pro- 
vision for the needs of the poor and sick andmged, 
more busmcsshke habits and settled mdustnos, 
and sterner legislation as regards beggars, when- 
ever the coimtry is npe for it, may also reduce 
the number of those who wander along the roods 
through idleness or poverty 
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EAUMrciTG operations m India strike you at first as 
being extraordinarily primitive, and your thoughts 
are carried back to the days of the patriarchs, and 
you seem to see Abraham and Lot domg their 
agricultural work, and Ehsha and his fellows with 
their ploughs. It might seem as if farmmg opera- 
tions? conducted on more scientific prmciples and 
helped "by modern machinery would be more 
produofcive This is true to some extent, but a 
more mtimate knowledge of village hfe teaches 
you that the old-fashioned ways are more scien- 
tific than might be supposed, and that most of 
the modern apphances are not suited to India 
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Many of the rough implemente manufactured by , 
the village oarpenter are practically the counter 
part of the more powerful and highly finished 
machine of the En glmh farmer, and they cost 
little, are easily repaired or renewed, and do theu 
work sulSoiently welh The Indian farmer cares 
nothing about appearances. So long as he gets 
his crop be does not trouble how irregular and 
ragged it looks. So with his farm buildings, if 
he has any, and with aU his farmmg gear, so 
long as it serves its purpose after a makeshift 
fashion, he is quite content, and he would scorn 
to spend a penny on anything which would merely 
make his farm look a httle more respectable The 
shabby, tumble-down appearance of everything 
connected with Indian agnoulture gives the mere 
passer by the impression that no real effort at 
mtelhgent cultivation is being made 

Except m those distnota where large tracts of 
profitless land have been brought mto cultivation 
through irngation, the greater part of India which 
IS capable of bearmg crops at aU is spht up mto 
very small holdings. Each httle farmer grows 
enough for the needs of himself and his family 
Not much of hiF gram gete to market, eSoept 
what he uses as exchange for the very few neoes 
sanes he requires The plan answers excellently m 
prosperous years The small field or two produces 
an abundant supply of grain m return for httle 
labour, and the small farmer and his family ore fat 
and jolly His household probobly consists of one 
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or two generations, living under tlie same roof. 
Everybody shares m the work ; no one over- 
exerts himself, and the Women do as much work 
as anybody, and probably rather more. The 
farming is on too small a scale for machmery to 
be used with advantage, even if it were procurable. 
The wooden plough, which does its work more 
effectually than might be thought possible from 
its appearance, is more useful than an iron one 
would be In many districts only the surface 
soil is capable of producmg crops To plough 
deep would only turn up rock and stone. Where 
really deep ploughmg is advantageous a great 
wooden plough of vast weight, and drawn by six 
or eight, or even twelve, bullocks is used, which 
fairly tears up the ground to a depth which no 
Enghsh plough could possibly penetrate. 

Almost the only hand mstrument for agricul- 
ture which the farmer uses is a big hoe, with a 
short handle. He uses no spade or fork. Any- 
thmg which he wants moved he gathers up in his 
arms and carries on his head. Earth, or stones, 
or rubbish, he scrapes into a large iron saucer 
with his big hoe, and carries it wherever he wants 
to in the same way. Wheelbarrows are unknown, 
and although one journey with the wheelbarrow 
would save twenty with the iron saucer, he views 
with suspicion economy of labour, and does not 
wish for it. His bullocks thresh his grain by 
tramplmg it out on a threshing-floor made of mud, 
' beaten down hard and baked m the sun. His 


Lttle eons are tiappy m their usual oooupation of 
tATifling cattle A great deal of land being un- 
enclosed, herds of buffaloes, bullocks, cows, sheep, 
and goats, are sent out to graze under the care of 
the country boys, who hke the work immensely 
It IB the sort of job which exactly suits an Indian 
boy He has only got to wander lazily abont, 
with the occasional excitement of ohasmg back a 
beast which has strayed too far He is sure to 
have some kmdred spirits as his compamons, and 
there is wild fruit m the shape of nuts and homes 
to be gathered now and then. To the rustic 
boy who can read the book of the oountiy, and 
knows the haunts and habits and local names of 
all the birds and beasts and mseots m his district, 
the day is hardly long enough for the mterests 
which it brmgs him Unencumbered with gar- 
ments worthy of the name, and basking m the 
sun, which would kdl an Enghsh boy it he exposed 
himself to it m the same way, the hie of the Indian 
cowboy IS a singularly happy one I watched 
them with curiosity from the tram on my first 
journey from Bombay to Poona, ns beings be- 
longmg to an unknoivn world. Now that many 
of them are amongst the daily visitors nttthe 
village bungalow, I have learned that their world 
IB much the same ns that of other country JioyB. 
They do not trouble themselves much about re- 
ligion, except that they ore haunted by tlio 
abongmal idea that evil spirits lurk amongst the 
branches of trees, csjieoinlly at mght , and they 
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enter witli spirit into the social side of Hindu 
feast-days. 

The farmer’s sons are also busy at certain 
seasons scaring away birds and other creatures 
wliich damage the crops. Tliey erect a tall 
narrow platform of slender poles in the middle of 
the field, from the top of wliich they can see all 
over it. Sometimes a httle thatched roof is pro- 
■^dded as a protection from the sun. The boys 
do not mmd tins job, because they are not on 
duty at night hke the watchers in the gardens. 
It is pleasant, lazy work sittmg or lying aU day 
on a heap of dry grass on the top of tins platform. 
Tliere is also an clement of sport m it, because the 
boys have slmgs, in the use of which they grow 
very skilful, and it is an effective agent agamst 
birds, especially the flocks of green parrots, 
winch, although so beautiful, do great havoc. 

In contrast to these cheery lads I recall a shy 
and infrequent boy visitor from the village, who 
is, nevertheless, a good deal drawn towards us, 
and who always wears a pitiful and wistful look. 
Instead of spending his days m the fresh air on 
the kills and dales, his lot is to perform the menial 
duties of the Hmdu temple What these duties 
are I • never qmte understood. But this sad- 
loolnng boy sleeps there, and seems to spend most 
of his time there. 

So far the condition of the small Indian farmer 
appears not otherwise than enviable But there 
is one terrible flaw m the system. Every few 
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years the ram, on whioh everything depends, does 
not fall The seed sown never sprouts, or if it 
sprouts, it withers away withont oonmig mto ear 
JPossihly the seed cannot be sown at all m soil 
which has been baked almost as hard as a rook 
Hence, if the ram does not come, or if the quantity 
IS msnlBoient, it means the total faflnre of the 
crop, and famme for the farmer and his family 
In prosperous years he hves bonntifany , he has 
no reserve stock to draw upon , he never thinks 
of pnttmg anythmg by m case the next season 
should be adverse And m a oonntry where there 
are so many creatures ready to make ravages on 
all kinds of stores it is not easy to put anythmg 
by safely The small farmer has no capital to 
help him through a bad season In a real famme 
year the small cultivators are not only practically 
without food for themselves, but, what is almost 
ns serious, there is no food for then- cattle If the 
farmer struggles through one famme year with 
great difficulty and privation, a second famme 
year m snooession means total mm The cattle 
die, and their owners must either leave then- 
homes and travel off to the nearest Government 
rehef works or die also Formerly many people 
preferred the latter alternative. Nowadays the 
difficulty IB rather m the opposite dmeotioii. The 
excellent way m which rehef works are organized 
has not merely established confidence, but the 
rehef camps somotimcs become too popular, and 
people flock there who could have managed to 
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) ^ tide over the time of adversity at home. It has 
been a matter of ext-reme perplexity how to give 
sufficient remuneration to the workers to enable 
them to live, vnthout at the same time makmg 
the rehef organization an attraction to some for* 
whom it was not intended. 

Fortunately, famme never extends tliroughout 
India. In this vast country there are few years 
in vlnch there are not local famines, but the big 
famine which occurs at uncertam intervals means 
that distress extends over a very mde territory. 
But even in those years there are areas in which 
the crops are excellent and m which the people 
benefit by the high price of grain. Nevertheless, 
those who have not reahzed the size of India can 
form no conception what a big famine means, or 
what a task it is to provide for the multitudes of 
people who must inevitably die unless rehef can 
be given. In spite of the unweaned care and zeal 
of the English officials who have the superm- 
tendence of famme rehef worlds, those times of 
distress produce heartrendmg results. Homes are 
broken up, famihes get scattered, parents grow 
callous m the bitterness of the situation, and are 
ready to escape on any terms from the burden of 
trymg to find bread for their children. They will 
sell them or give them away. The possessions of 
an Indian household are small enough, but such 
as they are they are all dissipated. Clothes wear 
out and cannot be replaced, and at length people 
have to go about almost or quite naked. Water 
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IS BO Boarce that every drop has to be jealously , 
kept for dmiknig, and none can be spared for 
Tvaalung , and thrs, to many Indians, is a terrible 
privation. 

The famine over, the small farmer finds h i m seE 
with no gram to sow m his field. His cattle 
are dead, after having first been reduced to ven 
table soareorowB Their bones may be seen heaped 
up m stacks m distnots where famme has been 
bad. Witheut cattle to plough the land, and 
with no seed to sow m it, even if he was able to 
plough it, the farmer is m an utterly hopeless 
condition unless some one gives him a helpmg 
hand. A good deal of the bounty sent so liberally 
from England when famme has pressed bard m 
India has been used to help to Bet the small farmer 
on his legs again, and it could hardly be used m a 
more beneficent way 

How to provide beforehand against the certamty 
of penodical fammes is one of those Indian prob 
lems which does not admit of easy solution Even 
if the small farmer could be taught to be more 
provident m prosperous times, and to turn his 
land to fuller advantage, it would still be very 
difficult for bun to tide over two or three adverse 
years. At the same time, oonsidermg the deso 
lation which famme produces, it is wonderful 
how qmckly the country recovers from its ofToots, 
and how soon the memory of past misfortunes 
drops out of mmd. Tlie land somehow gets 
cultivated by somebody, herds of cattle gradually 
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^ reappear; tlie survivors amongst the people grow 
fat agam, patch up their dilapidated homes, 
buy new clothes and cookmg-pots, and proceed 
to enjoy themselves, without any anxious fore- 
bodmgs or prudent precautions concemmg the 
next famme. Children who have been taken 
mto Mission schools on the strength of their 
earnest and reiterated protestations that they are 
without a friend m the world are apt to disappear 
suddenly, and it transpires that relations have 
turned up and persuaded the children to come 
away. This is not necessarily an mstance of the 
strength of' family affection. The half-starved, 
puny httle mortal has, with good food, kmdness, 
and education, to say nothmg of the great gifts 
which Christianity has brought him, probably 
developed mto a sturdy, mtelhgent boy. He has 
now many capabihties, and is hkely to be a valu- 
able and remunerative member of a household. It 
is one of the perplexities and disappomtments 
connected with the otherwise dehghtful privilege 
of gathermg m waifs and strays left stranded by 
a famme that boys will wander away who owe the 
preservation of their life to the merciful agency 
of the Mission. 

Sugar-cane is a very profitable crop which does 
not suffer m famme time, because it requires such 
a large quantity of water that it cannot be grown 
at all except m places where an abundant supply 
is permanently secured The vivid green of its 
taU, reed-hke fronds makes it an extremely 
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beautiful crop m appearance When the Btalks ^ 
are fully grown they attain a length of 8 or 
10 feet, or even longer The cane is usually con- 
verted into raw sugar on the spot. A oruahing- 
mill IB erected m a comer of the plantation, and 
the BUdks of cane are crushed between wooden 
rollers, kept m motion by hullookB, who travel 
round and round m a circle, the juice flowing mto 
a receptacle below the rollers Many people 
possessed with a spirit of enterprise have adopted 
steel roUers m place of the wooden ones, and they 
crush the cane much more effectually, and with 
less strain on the buUoeks This is almost the 
only mstanoe of readiness to accept improved 
machmery m agncultiiral India. 

The juice from the sugar-cane is poured mto 
on unmense shallow iron pan, and a fire hghted 
underneath it, the fuel for which consists of the 
leaves and crushed stalks of the sugar-cane, so 
that no part of it is wasted. The juice bods for 
some hours, the scum which gathers on the top 
bomg skimmed off by moans of a big scoop fastened 
on the end of a pole The process continues until 
notlrmg remains m the pan except a thick syrup 
of pure sugar This syrup is then poured mto 
moulds mode of clay fined with coarse caheto, and 
18 left to cool and consolidate When the process 
is completed the large cake of sugar looks not 
unlike a big Dutch cheese, and is ready for market. 
Its Bwcoterung power is very groat, but unless 
refined m some way it has a very coarse flavour 
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The meu engaged in crusliing and boiling the 
sugar-cane enjoy the occasion. The process goes 
on, with relays of men, mght and day for some 
weelcs, and they encamp on the scene of them 
u'ork, piittmg up some flimsy structures by way 
of huts to live m. In addition to their pay, they 
are alloAved to eat as much of the cane as they 
hive, a priAulege which they value. Stalks of 
sugar-cane are sold at so much an mch or foot for 
eatmg. It looks odd to see a man gnawing the 
end of what might very well pass for his bamboo 
walldng-stick It is an evidence of the excellence 
of the teeth of inost Indians that they are able to 
do this •without damage. They suck the sugar, 
spittmg out the woody fibre of the cane. A 
favoui’ite drink is also made fi’om the fresh jmee, 
and m the season orushmg-inills are put up here 
and there m Poona City, where a large brass 
tumbler full of the sweet jmee can be bought for 
a farthmg. Unfermented, it is a non-mtoxicatmg 
and harmless, refreshing drink, and these are very 
popular places of resort. 

The art of makmg symmetrical and shapely 
stacks, which seems to have died out m England, 
can *}3e seen to perfection in India The Govern- 
ment Commissariat Department gathers up vast 
quantijbies of hay from ofi the lulls, and stores it 
in stacks of mountamous size. They are so even 
and regular m their shape that it is a pleasure to 
look at them. The method of thatchmg also 
seems an improvement on the Enghsh plan. The 
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thatoh w made of ooarse grass, and it is prepared 
on the ground on a light frame of spht bamboos 
These great mats are then laid on the stacks, over- 
lappmg each other after the manner of tales, and 
fastened down with ooarse cords The eaves of 
the stack oome very low down, and m a short tame 
the whole stack is completely and securely roofed 
in. Any portion of it can bo unroofed without 
disturbing the rest, and the mate can he repaired 
and used agam 

The modem elevator, which oames hay or com 
to the top of the stack, is a familiar country sight 
in England. In India a human elevator is an 
mstanoe of an mgemous substitute for maohmery 
where unskilled labour is cheap A liv ing c hain 
IS formed of men and women standmg on the 
rungs of a rough bamboo ladder which reaches to 
the top of the stack. These people face outwards, 
aud as each receives his bundle of hay he lifts it 
high above his head, where it is seized by the 
person above him, who m his turn passes it up- 
wards to the next, and so the bundles travel 
rapidly from one to another tall they reach thou 
destination on the top of the stack. At a httle 
distance the effect of the bundles travelhng up- 
wards m rapid succession is exactly that? of the 
Enghsh elevator t 

The Bight of women mingled with men working 
on ladders and on the scaffolds of high bmldmgs 
strikes the visitor ns pccuhar But on the 
whole the system is not attended with the dis 
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advantages v'luoli you might expect. The dress 
of the working women is comely and modest, but 
convenient for work. They are almost invariably 
inairicd people, Iilcc the rest of the women of 
India. Tile men treat them with sufficient re- 
spect. partly, perhaps, because the Indian worldng 
woman is xery well able to take care of herself, 
and she has a strong aim as v'ell as a bitter tongue. 
Nor docs she look upon w ork as a hardship, and 
probably the happiest Hindus are to be found m 
the ranks of the Indian worldng women. 
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Capooitiee rwpured — Chmohwad — Our visit there — Punutu 
allty diffi^t — Our luggage — On the reed — ^Amval — Bad 
conditaon of the etreete — Gunpatti temple — Hindu tombe 
— Preaching atationa — Oontroveraial Bennona — ^Abuee of 
Brahmina — ^Indian refit-honaee — Afloetioe at OhTnnh 
wad — Indian ounoelty — Our food — Giving away pioturea 
— Our viaitons — Second attempt at preaohuig — Our 
departure, 

Ithtebatino m the villages is work m which a 
large amount of tact and a capacity for taking 
things as they come is required. The chief object 
of this pioneering is to estabhsh fnendly relation- 
ships , and as people are apt to lose their temper 
when disoussmg rehgionB matters, it takes a good 
deal of care not to do more harm than good by 
provoking angry disouBsion. -c 

The foUowmg experience of the day when wo 
mode OUT first visit to a place called Ckmohwad 
IS typical of many other days of the same kind. 

Chmohwad is the second station on the hne 
between Poona and Bombay In India the 
stations are often miles away from the place from 
which they got their name Chmohwad is a good 
268 
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, distance from the station, and we found it easier 
to drive t-liere. It is always difficult to get off at 
the appointed hour. Desultory ideas about time 
cling to Indians long after Cliristian habits have 
(auglit tliem to be more methodical than formerly. 
To expect four Indians to arrive pimctuaUy at any 
one spot from different directions is to expect an 
impossibihty. Either the driver of the shigram 
or one of the cateclusts, or the Indian priest, or 
even all four of them, are sure to be late. They 
turn up smiHng, as if it was not a matter of any 
consequence. 

Four persons mside a slngram are rather a tight 
fit, especially when two of the party are rather 
stout. But by puttmg one stout one and one thin 
one opposite each other, we packed in very weU. 
As the inside of the slngram is not padded m any 
way, it is not too luxurious. Nor iias the di’iver 
much room to spare when he has piled up all our 
odds and ends on the seat beside him. Each 
person is responsible for his own breakfast, and a 
basket contams the material and apparatus for 
afternoon tea for all. There are a good many 
things required in addition, even for a smgle day. 
Bray#r Books and Office book; pictures for the 
Hmdu Boys ; a large book of coloured Scripture 
pictures to show the children and others ; an 
opera-glass, which is always a great attraction, 
especially when looking through it the wrong 
way ; a few illustrated papers, useful for ourselves 
m case of those unoccupied mtervals which seldom 
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oome, and also very nseftil to show to older people. 
Students and the hke, who are often to be met 
with m vacation tune m villageB, and who know a 
httle of what is gomg on m the world, are much 
mterested m modem, up-to-date pictures. Coats 
and cloaks have to be taken, much needed m the 
rams and m the early monmigs of the cold season, 
and also useful to spread on the ground when 
camping out. The driver also carries provision 
for hiB horses, because it is only for a short tune m 
the year that grass is to be found. He, too, carries 
his own dinner, which usually consists of the same 
gram which he gives to hii horses whenever he 
wishes to feed them hberally 

The Bight of the shigram passmg through Poona 
City, with its evangehstio party on board, though 
not an unfamiliar one, always excites a httle atten- 
tion on the part of passers-by Some smile good- 
humouredly , a fnend here and there salaams , a 
few look sarcastic But India gets up at leisure, 
and at the hour at which we start only a few shops 
are opening, and the trafSc m the streets is smaU. 
It IS a rehef to leave the odonferous city behmd, 
and to get out mto the country au The roScl to 
Chmchwad takes us past some of those pleasant 
bungalows on the cantonment side of the city 
which make one understand why Poona < is often 
spoken of as bemg a pleasant station. 

Dnvmg along Indian country roads thronged 
with trafSo, especially m the vicmity of any largo 
place like Poona, 18 always mterestmg Indian rood 
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Jife IS best studied when on foot, but even from 
the open Anndows of the sliigram there is much to 
be learnt. The road to Cliinchwad is an excellent 
one uxD to the very borders of the viUage, and it is 
an amusing instance of the impossibihty of com- 
bination for the common "weal amongst Hmdus, 
already referred to, that, the Government having 
brought them so good a road almost to their doors, 
you step off it into an uneven track, anlde-deep in 
dust in the hot -weather, and a very slough of 
despond in the rains. In spite of this, -we found 
Chinchwad a large place, -with many shops and two- 
storied houses, some of winch were substantially 
built, and were an indication of the general pros- 
perity of the town. Yet no one seemed to care 
that its streets were worse than tracks in the 
jungle. ISfo Indian seems to have any pride or 
interest in liis to-wn or village as such. He builds 
or improves his o-wn house for his own use or 
gratification, but he has no regard for the general 
improvement of the place. He may find it incon- 
vement to have clouds of dust blowing in at his 
door for nme months m the year, and to have a 
deep sea of mud in front of his house for the re- 
mainiBig three months ; but he consoles himself 
with the reflection that it is no busmess of lus, 
and th^ if he keeps quiet and does nothmg, per- 
haps somebody else wiU do it. 

We walked aU through the httle town before 
begiimmg work, m order to get some idea of the 
sort of people we had to deal with. We came 
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upon the old town gate, now broken and useless — . 
that happy mdioation of peaceful times. Chmch- 
wad 18 much frequented by pilgnms. The attrac- 
tion is a temple dedicated to Gunpatti. Those 
famfliar with Indian pictures may recall the figure 
of this loathsome, pot-beUied Hindu god, with an 
elephant’s head and trunk. This temple from a 
distance looks more like a mosque. We avoid 
viBitmg temples, hut the Gunpatti temple at 
Chmohwad hes very open, and its general arrange- 
ments can be seen when passmg alongside it. A 
man seated m a httle shrme contammg a red 
smeared stone idol was slowly pounng water over 
it out of a kmd of brass coffee-pot to keep it cool, 
and no doubt hopmg to acquire ment by this not 
of chanty 

The position of the temple on a sort of raised 
terrace by the nver-side is oharming, and when 
a Christian church takes its place it wdl be an 
almost ideal spot. Near the temple 1 1 a graveyard 
oontaming the tombs of Hindus of past genera- 
tions who acquired a reputation for sanctity, 
aocordmg to whatever their idea of sanctity may 
have been. These tombs are a httle hire the old 
fashioned ones not uncommon m country church- 
yards many years ago They were mterostmg to 
BOO, and possibly they momonallze the hvos of 
men who had a fuller notion of self-sacnfioe than 
the modem Hmdn has. 

After thus loolcmg round, wo returned to the 
main street of the town to find a smtablo place for 
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a preaching station. A good many points have 
to he considered. Too much sun is undesirable ; 
space to sit down is needed for those who are in- 
clined to listen, as well as some facilities, if possible, 
in tlie shape of steps or stones, for those who are 
rather above sitting in the dust. Care also has 
to be taken not to arouse the ire of some shop- 
keeper or householder by making an obstruction 
opposite his premises. We found a place which 
■facemed to satisfy most of these conditions, and 
we began, as usual, by smgmg a Cliristian lyric. 
One of the catechists has composed lyrics for this 
purpose, which are said by those whose native 
tongue is Maratlu to be really poetical, and at the 
same time expressive of the amount of theology 
wluch IS suitable for the land of people for whom 
they are intended. Indians are happily not very 
critical about smgmg. To Enghsh ears the native 
methods of musical expression, whether vocal or 
instrumental, are the reverse of harmonious. The 
singmg of the lyrics m unadulterated Indian style 
is hstened to qmetly and respectfully, and serves 
the purpose of gathermg a nucleus of hearers before 
the^preaching begms. 

The lync finished, one of the catechists was put 
on to preach to the fifteen or twenty people of 
varymg sorts and ages who were now standmg 
round. It is very difficult to restram the preachers 
from bemg controversial. They excite opposition 
needlessly by at once attackmg the Hindu rehgion, 
instead of preachmg persuasively about Christ, 
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a preacliing station. A good many points have 
to be considered. Too much sun is undesirable ; 
space to sit down is needed for those who are in- 
chned to listen, as well as some facilities, if possible, 
in the shape of steps or stones, for those who are 
rather above sittmg in the dust. Care also has 
to be taken not to arouse the ire of some shop- 
keeper or householder by making an obstruction 
opposite his premises. We found a place which 
"seemed to satisfy most of these conditions, and 
we began, as usual, by smgmg a Christian lyric. 
One of the catechists has composed lyrics for tins 
purpose, which are said by those whose native 
tongue IS Marathi to be really poetical, and at the 
same time expressive of the amount of theology 
which IS smtable for the kind of people for whom 
they are mtended. Indians are happily not very 
critical about smgmg. To Enghsh ears the native 
methods of musical expression, whether vocal or 
mstrumental, are the reverse of harmomous. The 
smgmg of the lyrics m unadulterated Indian style 
is hstened to qmetly and respectfully, and serves 
the purpose of gathermg a nucleus of hearers before 
the^preaching begms. 

Th© lyric finished, one of the catechists was put 
on to I^reach to the fifteen or twenty people of 
varying sorts and ages who were now standmg 
round. It is very difiicult to restram the preachers 
from being controversial. Tliey excite opposition 
needlessly bj'' at once attacking the Hmdu religion, 
instead of jireaching persuasively about Chi’ist, 
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whioli nearly always seonres breathleea attention ^ 
The oateohist plunged into a oompanson between 
the Christian and the Hindu rehgion m a senes of 
rapid sentences, beginning, “ The Christian religion 
teaches so-and-so , the Hindu rehgion teaches 
BO-and so,” depicting the life of Christians in 
roseate hues, and pamtmg the Hindu contrast m 
the darkest dye It is needless to say that this 
method of attack very soon provoked rejoinders 
from some of the hstenbrs, and the oateohist had“ 
to be gently withdrawn before he had stirred np 
an amount of opposition which would have broken 
up the meeting Indian workers are very good 
in not bemg at all offended if their discourse is 
nipped m the bud. 

The other oateohist now took up the stram 
Ho 18 an able preacher, and has the great gift of 
being able to keep cheerful and even tempered 
when oiroumstanoes are unfavourable. But, 
havmg been a Brahnun himself, he knows them as 
they really are, and ho finds it difficult not to drift 
mto abuse of Bra hmins They ore not beloved 
by anybody, so that these sentiments are eagerly 
welcomed and much applauded m oiroles otlrar- 
wise than BrahmmioaL But it is doubtful whether 
such sermons further the oouse of Chnstiamty 
On this occasion the second oateohist wgs also 
aggressive. A largish crowd had gathered, and 
they hstened on the whole with patience , and 
the Indian priest who was the Inst preacher gave 
a rather more spintuol tone to the meotmg A 
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few questions were asked towards tke close, and 
one or two men seemed anxious to argue ; but we 
said that, as we were gomg to spend the day there 
and to preach agam m the evenmg, they had better 
come and see us at our campmg-ground. 

It is important to spend the day close to the 
village, or, better still, inside it, when any place 
for the purpose is available. It is pleasanter to 
camp under a tree out m the open, but as the best 
part of the day’s work often consists of talks with 
the people who come to visit us, it is advisable to 
be as accessible as possible. India abounds m 
rest-houses for the numerous travellers. Most of 
these rest-houses only consist of a shed, open along 
the front, like an English bullock-shed. This 
provides all the shelter and privacy that most 
travellers want. A very exclusive pilgnm some- 
times encloses a portion of the shed by hanging 
up some drapery. Many of these rest-houses are 
an appendage to a temple ; others have been 
built by Government for the convenience of the 
people. These can be used by anybody, irrespec- 
tive of rehgion. Those connected with temples 
a?® generally assigned to special castes. Chris- 
tians can claim the right to use those built by 
Government. In some of the Hmdu rest-houses 
Chri^ians are allowed to sit, so long as they do not 
take food there. Before mvadmg a rest-house it 
is necessary to ascertain first what its status is. 

In Chinchwad we found an excellent rest-house 
near the Gunpatti temple, with an inscription on 
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it Baymg tliat it was built by a Hmdn tailor for 
the benefit of pilgmns , and as we were pilgrims of 
a sort, we settled m it with all our belongmgs 
Soon after a wandermg, so-called “asoetio” amved, 
accompanied by a woman whom he said was his 
Bister m law Why she was travelhng m his com- 
pany did not appear They were a most unattrac- 
tive-lookmg couple, and the woman seemed m a 
very bad temper, and sat apart and scowled- The 
man, after unpacking a quantity of old rags, sat 
down, and smoked a nonous drug to which this 
class of men is much addicted, and which has a 
stupefying effect. He soon foU asleep, and the 
woman then came m and sat by hi m . Not long 
afterwards another batch of rebgions beggars came 
in, and occupied another section of the rest-house 
They seemed m very good spirits, and sat down to 
eat what they had gathered by beggmg 

The personal drawback to spendmg the day 
withm a viUage is that practically no rest or 
privacy is to be had all day long Naturally, 
all our actions are a source of curiosity and 
mterest to people who have seen httle of 
European or Chnstion maimers and customs. TO 
gather round, and gaze and comment as wo ^y 
an Office or oat a meal, is not considered rude by 
an Indian Amongst themselves there is nojo of 
that dehcaoy about other people’s affairs which 
choraotenzes the English race An Indian picks 
up a letter from your table and begins to road it 
vntliout any idea that ho is domg anythm^ un- 
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, usual. They step mto anybody’s house m a very 
offhand way if there is anytliing to be seen or heard 
wliich is likely to be of interest, and no one resents 
the intrusion. Englishmen are sometimes in- 
dignant at the casual ways of some Indians, 
because they imagine that the rudeness is inten- 
tional. l\Iore often than not they are only domg 
what they are accustomed to do amongst their 
own people. 

When we unpack our stores and prepare our meal, 
the interest among the spectators culmmates, and 
they watch with a sort of awe to see what unhal- 
lowed things will be eaten. I think it is rather a 
disappointment to them to see nothing more dread- 
ful than bread-and-butter and jam, and the meat- 
pie with its pastry cover does not look alarmmg. 
They take note that we stand to pray before we eat, 
but they also remark that we sit down to a meal with 
our shoes on. This gives an opportumty to say 
Bomethmg about meaningless scrupulosities ; but 
we add laughmgly that as it is a matter of no con- 
sequence either way, we shall be qmte happy to 
take off our boots if it hurts then feelmgs to see us 
takmg food in this fashion. They smile in their 
tuun, and say. Oh no, they would not wish us to do 
that. ’ And having satisfied their curiosity, and 
feeling, perhaps, that to gaze at us while eatmg 
is not quite the thmg, the onlookers withdraw to 
a little distance, and we are left to fimsh our meal 
in peace. At Chinchwad some eager young dis- 
putants were prepared to carry on their arguments 
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while we fed, and we were obhged to beg for a abort 
anmatioe till we had finished. They went to try 
and get some change out of our Hindu driver, 
asking him what he meant by waiting on Chns- 
tians But he is a dry old ohap, and qmte able 
to hold his own m good humoured repartee 

We were kept busy all day, and, except at meal- 
time, it was very httle rest that we got A good 
many boys came dunng the sohool recess, attracted 
by the news that pictures were being given away 
In a new place the old Chnstmas cards are of great 
use m bnngmg shy children to close quarters. 
But they have to be used with discretion. With 
a crowd of children who have learnt that the 
English missionary is not a person to be afraid of, 
the production of pictures will result m an excited 
mob, amongst whom the pictures are likely to 
come to an untimely end. With the Chmchwad 
children we were able to use the cards with good 
effect, and we were then able to show them the 
pictures of our Lord’s hfe, to which Hin du children 
almost always respond m a very refreshing way 
The older people who visit ns are either at- 
tracted by mere curiosity, or because they alle 
genumely mterested m rehgion, and wish to ask 
questions or more often they come to cohfute 
these preachers of strange dootrmes Conversa- 
tion with an mdividual often draws in other 
listenors, and the talk develops mto an address 
to a small crowd This contmucs till one or two 
get up and go away , and as it constantly happens 
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> that what one does everybody does, when the 
exodus once begms the whole congregation sud- 
denty melts away. At Chinchwad the young 
students who were so anxious to dispute kept 
reappearing at intervals all through the day. One 
of them m particular went off more than once so 
vexed and angry that it seemed as if he had taken 
his jSnal leave, and as often was drawn back again, 
partly by an uresistible desire to hear more, and 
partly to produce fresh arguments. 

In the late afternoon we returned to the mam 
street of the httle to'vvn. A friendly resident said 
he could show us a good preaching station, and he 
escorted us to a house which had m front of it a 
large stone platform, which was as good a situa- 
tion as we could desne. The OAvner of the house 
not makmg any objection, we took up our position, 
and preachmg began. But the people were not m 
a mmd to hsten seriously. There were a good 
many minor mterruptions and jocose remarks, 
and, the circumstances not bemg very mspirmg, 
the preachers were not at their best. At last a 
nnddle-aged Hindu jomed the listeners, and began 
ndisily to chaff the preacher as to the reason 
which made him turn Christian, and it became 
evideht that no real work could be done, and that 
it W9uld be wisest to beat a retreat. An Indian 
crowd can very readily pass out of the jocose mto 
the quarrelsome stage, and it is aU-important in 
these pioneer visits to avoid needless coUisions. 
So we got up smihngly, and travelled slowly up 
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the mam street, followed by a crowd of men and , 
children, the argumentative young man being oon- 
spionoufl amongst them. At snoh times an Indian 
crowd often beoomes suddenly inspired to throw 
stones after the retreating party, and to make a 
m poking, booing noise, slapping their mouths at 
the same tune. It says a good deal for the people 
of Chmehwad that they did not forget the olaims 
of pohteness, and that they were not otherwise 
than oourteous to the last. We heard moidoutally*^ 
that when the boys were contemplating a rude 
finale, some of them elders said that we must be 
treated with the same pohtenees that we had shown 
to them. The young student came to the outskirts 
of the village, where our shigram was waiting 
He oontmued to argue fiercely and impatiently 
till we drove away, yet every now and then showing 
flashes of generosity and good feehng We re- 
turned to Poona, grateful that a day which might 
BO easily have become veiy unpropitiouB m such 
a stronghold of Hmduism had not been without a 
measure of blessing 
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ampmg out — ^The village of Pirangut — Brahmins — ^Mahars — 
Apparatus for a camp — ^Tents — ^The earher Indian Bishops 
— ^Difficulties about water — ^The Evangelistic party — 
Arrangement for meals — Prehmmary visits — A church 
m the wilderness — ^Marathi language — ^Magic lantern m 
Pirangut — Hooted out — Contrast the next mormng — 
Entertained to pan supan — End of the camp — ^Use of 
Mission dispensaries — ^District work where there are 
Christians — ^Missionaries few m number — ^Mocks to be 
shepherded — ^Hard work for the missionary — ^Need for 
village churches — Squahd surroundings — Patient and 
good work — Should be seen by the critic 

j-'hough a day m the districts has its uses, and it is 
at any rate better than nothing, the time is too 
short to brmg any work to a head. One of its uses 
IS that it helps to give some idea as to the par- 
ti<5,ular places m which work may be followed up 
to the best advantage. Erom time to time 
members of the Mission spend longer periods m 
the country, camping out at mght, either m tents, 
or even trustmg to findmg refuge m a rest-house 
or under the branches of some spreading tree. At 
such times the evangehstic party sometimes re- 
mains only a mght or so at each resting-place, 
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viBitnig neighbourmg places m the coarse of the > 
day But perhaps oampmg for several days m 
the neighboxirhood of some important village 
leaves a deeper impression. An encampment near 
a village named Pirangat, about twelve milee from 
Poona, where the Brahmin element largely pre- 
dommatee, may be taken as a specimen of many 
other encampments When we first visited it on 
one of our weekly rounds, we found that m a 
school of twenty-five children aU but two were 
Brahmins. The heart of a Mission worker natur- 
ally goes out specially to the oaetee which have 
been so long kept out m the cold by those who 
consider themselves so much their supenors 
Nevertheless, Brahmins have stall a oonaiderable 
influence , they have had opportumtaes of educa- 
tion which, rf rightly used, ought to have opened 
their mmds and given them oapaoitaee of under- 
standing, and it seems right, at any rate, to give 
them a fair chance of either receiving or rejecting 
the message Wo almost mvanably, before we 
leave a village, visit the adjoining but separate 
settlement, where the Mahars hve, and we often 
meet there with a much more sympathetac re<f&p- 
taon than we receive from the supenor people of 
the village proper, and the addressee are often 
listened to with attention and mteUigent interest. 
In many villages the low-caste population is small 
In Yerandawana, for mstance, there are only two 
or throe famihes. But m a few places the Mahars 
own a great deal of land, and almost outnumber 
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3lie oilier inliabitants. The foUoiving description 
jlioivs how the expedition to Pirangut fared. 

Some llTissions are able to arrange so that part 
)f the staff spends some months every year in 
3amp. In such cases the necessary tents and 
jqiiipage form part of the permanent nussion 
ipparatus. When a tent is the only home that a 
mssionary has for many weeks, it is important 
[}hat it should be sufficiently commodious to enable 
ihn to eat, and sleep, and rest, and read m reason- 
ible comfort. One of the most experienced and 
juccessful district workers m India always travels 
ndth a considerable camp, which mcludes tents 
'ov Ins cook and other attendants, and also a large 
narquee in wliich to receive guests and hold 
neetmgs and services, winch adds greatly to the 
efficiency of the camp. The sight of a number of 
3ents creates curiosity, and draws people from far 
md near to see what is takmg place. When the 
jamp is shifted elsewhere, a few bullock carts, 
vhich can be hired for a very small sum, easily 
3 onvey the equipage to the next restmg-place. 

We are not able to do thmgs on this scale, and 
t is only now and then that a real camp can be 
;orme^, and then only for a hmited period The 
nihtary Authorities are generally ready to obhge 
n the matter of tents, and they lent what answered 
ffie purpose very well for the camp at Pirangut. 
rhe Mission messenger is a pensioned sergeant 
Df the Indian Army, who was with Lord Roberts 
n his famous Kandahar march. He is qmte in 
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has element pitching tents and arranging a camp^ 
So he was sent on the night before ■mth a oonple 
of bnUook carts containing aU that Tras necessary 
Even for those whose hahits are simple it is 
astonishmg what a nnmber of things seem essen- 
tiaL But it is some consolation to read m the 
journals of some of the earher Indian Bishops 
what an enormons retmne they found necessary 
when they were on tour At the same time, the 
length of their journeys, the diffioulty of transport, 
and the many real hardships and penis which they 
underwent, quite put to shame all modem efiorts 
Pirangut is situated m a very fertile valley, and 
a good oampmg-ground was found not far fiom a 
stream. Water is a matter for anxious considera- 
tion where Hmdu caste restnotions forbid Chns- 
tians from drawing water from most weDs Unless 
there is a stream near at hand, some one of the 
proper caste has to be paid to bnng the water that 
may be required. In one unfnendly village no 
one could be found wfllmg to bring even the small 
quantity of water needed to wet the magic lantern 
sheet. When the evangehstio party reached their 
campmg-ground the next day, they found the 
tents pitched and all m readmess. The parfrj con 
sisted of one of the Fathers, one Indian priest, 
and two oatoohlsta Their attendants ^woie a 
Goanese cook and a ooohe to fetch and carry 
The pensioned sergeant only came out when re- 
quired to pitch or strike camp It was arranged 
that each should be responsible for hm own foedmg 
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arrangements. No food allowance was paid to 
any of the Indian workers, because to spend a week 
or two m camp is looked upon as part of an evan- 
gelist’s oidmary work, and whatever expense it 
entails is one of the normal expenses appertainmg 
to his office. The services of the cook were at 
everybody’s disposal. He was a man of varied 
accomphshments, and always read}^ to obhge. 
The utmost good-humour prevailed throughout. 

“ ARernoon tea was a common meal provided by the 
]\Iission. The coohe went into Poona every other 
day for such tilings as could not be got on the spot. 
There is httle to be bought in the country. Fowls 
and eggs are very small and dear, and not always 
procurable ; and no other meat is to be had except 
goat’s flesh, and if you want that you must buy a 
whole goat. 

On the first afternoon of their arrival the two 
catechists began work at once, by paymg a visit 
to a village about two miles off, called Gholawadi, 
where they were very favourably received. It 
proved to be even larger than Pirangut, and as a 
fair was to commence there the next day, there 
was a^prospect of plenty of work, and it was settled 
to revisit the place in force. Meanwhile a pre- 
hminary-call was made on our new neighbours at 
Pirangu|i. They welcomed us in a fnendly way, 
listened to the usual preaching, and seemed pleased 
to hear that we were going to remain within reach 
for a few dayB, instead of hunymg away. They 
asked a few questions, which we said we would 
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answer when we came to preaoli agam the next 
day We also pronuBed to show them the magic- 
lantem, and we then returned for onr first night 
m camp 

The Holy Commmuon was celebrated daily m 
the biggest tent at 6 30, a portable altar and all 
things necessary for a reverent Celebration forming 
part of the outfit. Whenever the Holy Saonfioe 
IS pleaded m a wilderness of heathenism it is a 
matter of extreme thankfulness. Great must be‘= 
the joy amongst the angels adoring round the 
altar m a tent m the wilderness, and great must 
be the consternation amongst the evil spirits who 
BO long have held undisputed sway m these regions 
It IS impossible to estunste the full efieot of 
spintual exercises m heathen places, except that 
we know that they are a sure mdioation to Satan 
that his kingdom is mvaded by forces which wdl 
eventually dethrone him 

It makes distnot work the more labonons to 
Englishmen that m country places, probably 
throughout India, and certainly m the Poona 
district, all the talkmg and preachmg must be 
m the vernacular Even if the language- hag 
become fairly familiar, the mental stram is piuch 
greater when you are spoakmg m a languago 
which IS not your own Marathi is a ^rticu- 
larly difficult language, because its vocabulary m 
common use is copious, and its comphoatcd gram- 
mar gives scope for much variety of meaning and 
dohoate shades of expression. The pronunciation 
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9f some of tlie letters wMcli have no exact English 
equivalent must always be a source of difficulty, 
and very few EngHslunen attam to anythmg like 
perfection. There is not only the stram of speak- 
ing in a language which perhaps obliges you to be 
dihgently composing at the time when you are 
spcaldng, but it is almost an equal strain to listen 
mtentty to what others are sa3rmg in order to 
catch their meamng. ^^TLen spealong on defimtely 
" rehgious subjects there is always the fear that the 
true unpression may not have been left, or that 
the teaclung may have been given m a way which 
makes it sound ludicrous. Nearly all Indians at 
such times show a courtesy and seH-command 
such as few Enghshmen would display if the 
circumstances were reversed, and they rarely 
allude to imstakes that have been made, or 
betray the fact that they have been sorely tickled 
by some absurd combmation. 

The proposed visit to Gholawadi was earned 
out. Interest in the fair was languid, and the 
people readily came to the preachmg. The party 
did not get back to their tents until three o’clock 
m the afternoon, very tired and hungry, because, 
except their early tea, they had had no breakfast. 
Soon after, a deputation from Pirangut called at 
the camp, and when they left, and evening was 
drawmg on, a start was made for the village with 
the magic-lantem. A most disorderly meeting 
was the result, so much so that, after a good deal 
of wranghng on the part of the onlookers, the only 
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thmg to be done was to Bbnt up the lantern and 
return to the oamp The opposition arose, as is 
often the ease, from a few demonstrative young 
men who were by no means representative of the 
village, but when talking and mterruptions oom- 
menoe the mfeotion qmokly spreads 

After bemg thus ignommiously hooted out of 
Pirangut, it was hardly to be expected that the 
very next mommg would see aU the four members 
of the preaching party seated m the veranda 'of 
the house of the chief clerk partaking of pan 
suparx, the complimentary gift bestowed on any- 
one to whom the Hmdu wants to show pohteness , 
but so it was Retummg to the village early the 
next mommg, m order that the disturbers might 
see that we were not dismayed, we found that a 
great change had taken place m the atmosphere 
Blvery one was most civil, renewed preaohmg was 
hstened to respectfully, and at its conclusion the 
mvitation to pan supan m the old clerk’s veranda 
was given. The fact is that Pirangut is m the 
Bhor Native State, and its chief had issued general 
orders that any European entermg the State 
should be treated with pobteuess It turned out 
that the people were much afraid that we should 
report them for their rudeness the mghl before, 
and that some penalty would befall their village 
on account of their breach of the chiers rnjunc 
taon. They begged us to be kmd enough to 
forget aU about it, and to come and show our 
pictures another evening 
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So all ended peacefully, and by the end of the 
^veek, when wo broke up the camp and moved to 
1 village about four miles nearer Poona, we felt 
Lhat wo had estabHshed a real tie with the people 
of Pirangut. Both there and in other villages 
we found that the gift of some simple medicines 
is a valuable way of attracting the people, and a 
well-equipped medical dispensary in a populous 
countr}’- district might do a great missionary work. 
As it IS, thousands of villagers come in the course 
of the j^’ear to the ]\iission dispensary at Poona, 
many of them coming from long distances. 

In order to understand how heavy the responsi- 
bihties of a missionary may sometimes be, it is 
necessary to accompany one on his tour m a 
district where there are aheady many Christians. 
To preach to the heathen is a responsible task, 
but if they do not listen it is easy to shift the 
responsibility on to the hearers ; but where there 
are Christians who need shepherdmg, every step 
of the district journey is beset with anxiety. 
People who have never seen a heathen country 
cannot realize how hard it is for Christian converts 
to* keep true to their new rehgion, especially m 
viUages. The number of missionaries is so few 
in India, compared with the work that needs 
doing, that flocks of Christians requiring watchful 
care have to be left for months almost unshep- 
herded. The most that can be done for them, 
perhaps, is to give them the help of a Christian 
catechist or schoolmaster, who himself has scarcely 
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leamt how to nm alone without Btnmbhng Hmdi\ 
feasts, festivals, marriages, pilgrimages, keep re- 
curring, m which the fnends, neighhonrs, and rela- 
tions of the convert are taking part With no 
one m anthonty to keep a friendly eye upon him, 
or to lend him a restrammg hand, he may easily 
be persuaded to tamper with his conscience, and 
take some share m what is now forbidden to him 
In country districts where Chnstiamty has got 
much gnp the English pnest has a wide area tf> 
overlook. He has to be away from his own head 
quarters weeks or months at a time People are 
beggmg for instruction m preparation for baptism 
which he has not tune to give himself, and the few 
rehable native agents he has been able to supply 
have already got more than they can do At 
every place ho comes to m the oourse of his tour 
perplexmg matters have to be decided — quarrels 
amongst Christians to be adjusted, oases of wrong- 
doing to be adjudicated, apphoants for the cate- 
ohumenate to be mtomewed, reports from cate- 
chists to be read and disoussed, catechumens to bo 
exammed, schools to be visited and inspected, 
salaries to be paid. If it is a place where ticore 
are oommumoants and a church, as opportuiqties 
for Commumon only ooour at long mtervals when 
a pnost IS able to come, there may bo several 
wantmg to make their Commumon. These have 
to be proparod, confessions heard, classes of pre- 
paration hold. If there is a church, with all thin gs 
requisite for the celebration of the Holy Com- 
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^ inunion, it simplifies matters ; but too often it 
liappcns that there are Christians, but no church, 
or one so ill-supplied with what is necessary, and 
a buildhig so unworthy of its purpose, that its 
appearance tends to degrade the Cliristian religion 
in the eyes of the heathen. If any wealthy and 
charitable person would spend liis money in build- 
ing Avorthy churches m Indian \dllages he would 
do much for the advance and deepening of the 
<^hristian religion in this country. 

The xiricst, as he journeys, has to carry with liim 
all that is needful to eijable lum to celebrate the 
Holy Eucharist, and ho often has to do so in 
strange and embarrassing surroundings. I have 
been present at the service m a ■wretched, mud- 
built schoohoom, whore a dilapidated table had to 
serve as an altar, and where the small area was so 
crowded with people that it was -with the utmost 
difficulty that those who made their Communion 
were able to approach the altar. It was impos- 
sible to prevent heathen people from crowding in 
curiosity round the windoi^’S, unprotected as they 
were by either glass or shutter. And it was not 
reassurmg to see the bugs hurrymg up the slender 
wooden posts which supported the roof, m order 
to drop down, as is their wont, on the people 
asseipbled below ! 

I have seen missionaries in very different parts 
of India engaged m the same perplexmg work of 
trying to shepherd then? scat'bered flocks. In each 
case I have noted the same patient care, the same 
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readmees to hear what the people had to Bay, the, 
same admirable oombmation of gentlenees and 
firmness, the same love for the children, who, m 
their responsiveness, do mnoh to oheer the mis- 
sionary along hiB road. This distnot work where 
there is a scattered Chnstian population is as hard 
a task as a priest is ever called to undertake. It 
bnngs him no applause, it is full of disappomt- 
ments, the perplentiee are manifold. But if those 
who question the value of the missionary and hifi 
work could accompany one on his district round, 
they not only would never agam speak disrespect- 
fully of either, but they would eagerly bear 
testimony to the value of what they had seen 
and heard. 



CHAPTER XXTT 
HOW THE BOYS COftlE TO US 

^ Eamino and jilngne — Eirstfnute of tlie 1897 faramo — Luke — 
His baptism — Wliat he is hko now — ^Mark — batch from 
tho Central Provinces — Hilary — Hugh — Stephen — 
Columba — Cluldren from tho Plague Hospital — ^Richard 
— ^Hc discovers lus relations — Claud and Chad — Arrival 
of Aldan — His father’s goods — His good example — 
Names of saints — Swithun amves — How ho has turned 
out — His restless mother — ^Tho three brothers, Justm, 
Birmus, and Charles — ^Two Mahommedans, Duncan and 
Matthias 

The effects of famine are only felt mdirectly in 
Poona and its immediate district. Thanks to 
wells and irrigation, there is never a total failure 
of all crops ; but wanderers fi:om the famine- 
stricken districts come our way m search of work 
or rehef. As regards plague, the second great 
sorrow of Lidia, in recent years no place has 
suffered so acutely as Poona City, and every year 
we have found ourselves in the thick of it. Both 
these dispensations brmg with them their ap- 
pointed messages of mercy, and they have been 
the means of adding largely to our Christian 
family. 

Our first-frmts of the big famine of 1897 came 
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to us throngli Pandita Ramaba:, who sent us two « 
httle boys whom she had picked up m a distnot 
where famme had made terrible ravages The 
youngest of the two was qmte the most affliotmg 
Bight I have ever seen No one could have looked 
at these two childron with dry eyes. The youngest 
boy appeared to be about six years old, and looked 
like a httle brown mnnrmy, his leathery skm 
stretched tight over his bones It is impossible 
to describe him, because no one would beheve that 
a boy could be so thm and yet stdl hve. The 
other boy, who seemed to be about eight, would 
have been a sufficiently sorrowfnl sight if the 
younger one had not put him m the shade It 
was evident that this younger ohdd must have 
careful medical treatment if he was to pnll through, 
and wo sent him to the Poona Sassoon Hospital 
Many of our childron owe their hves to the skilful 
treatment they have received there , but as the 
hfe of this httle brown mummy seemed almost 
ffickermg m the socket, we thought it safer to 
baptize him before he wont , so m the veranda of 
the old St. Paucras Boys’ Home m the city, m the 
presence ef an earnest and most sympathetac con- 
gregation of the small boys, Bnke became an in 
heritor of tho Emgdom of Heaven. 

Ho recovered qmcker than we expected,! and 
this httle skeleton gradually became clothed with 
flesh, and before a year was out ho had developed 
mto a chubby boy Ho has at present shown 
none of that constitutional w oakness which nearly 
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^always makes itself apparent in those who have 
undergone the rigours of starvation. If you were 
now to meet the tall, active, smilmg boy who finds 
it difilcult to get sufficient vent for aU his pent-up 
energies, you would never suppose that the Luke 
of 1907 had any connexion with the httle brown 
mummy of 1897. 

You would be even more surprised if you were 
to meet Mark, the other famme boy. RoUmg 
=along with that air of ease and contentment which 
good health, a well-filled stomach, and a frame 
well clothed with sohd flesh produces, you would 
be incredulous if we were to teU you that this 
JoUy, good-tempered, sturdy boy had ever been 
a waUdng skeleton. And if you were to go mto 
the Mhssion workshop during workmg hours you 
would find Mark at his carpenter’s bench making 
good progress in his trade. His obhgmg, happy 
disposition makes him always ready to do cheer- 
fully whatever he is asked, although his easy- 
gomg nature enables him to be quite happy doing 
nothmg, and if the matter was left to him he 
would probably choose that state of existence by 
preference. 

Here is an extract from an Indian letter of some 
yearo back : “ We had a batch of four httle famine 
boys^sent to us from the Central Provmces (Hilary, 
Hugh, Stephen, and Columba). They are a mce 
httle lot, but some of them are m very poor con- 
dition, and will need a great deal of care and 
nursmg, especially the youngest (Hugh).” How 
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has this httle batch fared ? Go to St Nicholas’ , 
Boys’ Home and ask for Hilary, and a talhsh boy, 
still rather thm, -nTlI come to meet you with such 
a broad grm upon his face that yon wdl feel that 
hiB hOanons name was n^tly given He has a 
vem of dry hnmour which has sometimes got him 
mto trouble, because he could not resist the fun 
of exercising it m quarters where it was not under- 
stood- 

Of H ugh you will learn that the ongmal prog-* 
nostications of dehoaoy of oonstitntion were not 
unfounded. He was one of the viotuns of the bad 
plague year of 1899, and though he pulled through 
the plague it left h i m qmte a wreck, and after a 
few weeks of extreme weakness and snfiering he 
was transplanted mto the Paradise of God- 

When you meet Stephen, yon will meet a 
courteous httle gentleman, quiet, and a httle 
reserved m manner, hut frank and honest as the 
day He is not a gemus, but he is a good Christian 
boy, with the fullest faith m his rehgion, which 
he shows m his exemplaiy life He is already a 
trusted servant of the All Samts’ Sisters m Bom- 
bay 

Columba you will have to look for m St John’s 
High School, and he wdl be able to talk to j<ou*^a 
httle m Enghsh if you prefer it He is a geptle, 
very refined, rather nervous hoy, and m many 
ways seems to answer admirably to fiis name 
Prom the first day wo had him ho has been a 
contmuously good boy 
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We have liad many anxious journeys to tlie 
Plague Hospital, taking sick cMdren tkere, but 
Tve liave also bad some very joyful journeys back 
again, a few times bringing boys borne wbo bave 
recovered, but also bringing borne new boys. 
There was at one time in tbe hospital a boy wbo, 
bavmg recovered from plague, became a perfect 
terror to aU tbe hospital staff through bis mis- 
chievousness and contempt for aU authority. I 
wondered why they did not get rid of him, until 
I found that both bis father and mother had died 
of plague, and there was nowhere for bim to go. 
As troublesome boys generally turn out well iu 
the end if they get a fair chance, I began to hope 
that this specimen was destmed for us, and he 
soon got to be spoken of as my boy. In fact, the 
day was fixed on which I was to fetch him away ; 
but he had given the doctor iu charge so much 
trouble that I found him under a heavy cloud of 
disgrace, and he was not allowed to come. Some 
days later, the cloud having cleared, the doctor 
said I might take him if I liked ; so he was sent 
for, put under the tap and disinfected, given a 
moderate amount of clothmg, and presented with 
a bunch of flowers by the kindly Jewish doctor 
to* show there was no ill-feehng. He was so 
excited on his way home that he could hardly 
retain his seat in the tonga, and shouted cheery 
greetings to all the people who salaamed us m 
the streets. A delightful surprise was in store for 
him. It appeared that he possessed two httle 
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brothers and a sister, as well as a baby brother ^ 
only a few months old. What had become of his 
family he did not know, and it was not tdl a day 
or two after his amval that we disoovered that 
his lost relations were amongst a batch of very 
httle children which had been handed over to the 
Sisters. The only one missmg was the baby, who, 
like so many other frail mortals left stranded by 
the plague, had died. I took the new boy, whose 
name was to be Richard, to call on his relationk- 
m the Sisters’ schools. Their meetmg was the 
funmest sight imagmable Richard, m the im- 
portant position of eldest brother and guardian 
to the rest, asked them several questions as to 
whether they were happy and properly fed, and 
the answers being satisfactory, he signified that 
there was no need to prolong the mtemew 

No boy could have given ns less trouble than 
Richard has done Retainmg his sense of fan, 
and a smtable measure of the spirit of mischief, 
ho 18 ]ust what you would wish a boy to be. Ho 
IS strong and muscular and rumble, and already 
well embarked m the early stages of his trammg 
as a carpenter His next brother, Claud, is ,3o 
clover that ho ran ahead with mconvemont speed 
m St. Xavier’s village school at Yerandan ana, 
and ho is now m the St. John’s High Schdpl at 
Poona. Ho is of a more sobor-mmdod disposition 
than Richard, and boars an oxcoUont Chamotor 
Tho youngest brother, Chad, is a dohcate boy, 
who suffers a good deal from asthma. He is an 
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old-fashioned, httle fellow, and rules Ms brother 
Ricliard at St. Nicholas’. 

Now and then we get children assigned to us 
officially, although the powers that be are so 
desperately afraid of being supposed to favour 
Christianity that it is only a few children who 
cannot be disposed of in any other way who thus 
come to us. A Government official wrote to say 
that the Hindu pohce-watchman at one of the 
regimental offices had just died of plague, leavmg 
three httle orphan children. The mother had died 
of plague the year before. He added that the 
family came originally from the Madras side, but 
that as nothmg was known of their town or their 
belongmgs, would we take them ? Of course, we 
said, “Send them along,” and they arrived m charge 
of a big Hindu sergeant. It is good to see how 
tender some heathen men are with httle children. 
The big soldier and the three children sittmg on 
a bench m the Mission-house veranda, with an 
admiring crowd gathered round them, would have 
made a pretty picture. The two younger ones 
were girls, and when we took them over to the 
Sisters the confidence with which they at once 
nestled into their arniS would have made an even 
pretfierc picture. They were altogether a very 
bonny ^iot, especially the boy, who was about 
seven years old, and who went at once to St. 
Pancras’. He settled down contentedly, but for 
a while very much missed his father, who had 
evidently been good to his children. 
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Ah we Tvere now the lawful guardians of the 
three children, aU the httle odds and ends belong- 
ing to the father were sent to us It was an inter- 
esting opportunity of seeing how few are the neces- 
sary belongings of a fairly prosperous Hindu below 
the rank of those who possess houses and lands 
I felt almost ashamed to turn over the properties 
of tbiH TTinn, who would have been so shocked at 
the very idea of their falling into Christian hands 
There was the httle brass lamp which he wared 
before his household gods, the sm a ll brass box 
with a looking-glass in the hd containing the 
colour with which ho pamted his forehead, a 
great variety of brass and eopper vessels for 
oookmg purposes, and an immense colleotion of 
apparently useless rags, old and new There was 
a moe brass dnnkmg-onp and a pair of silver 
bangles which we were able to assign to Aldan, 
as we sailed him, to keep and use m memory of 
hiB father 

The messenger who brought the things asked if 
he might see the ohfldren, and I took him to St. 
Edward’s Day school, whore Aldan was already 
m his class doing his lessons The visit Y’as a 
success The httle chap looked so well m the 
dress of a St. Panoras’ boy, and expressed^ such 
unqualified satisfaction with his cirounutanocs, 
that the Hindu messenger went away highly 
pleased. In the years that have now passed smoe 
the children came to us their record has been oon- 
tmuously good. Aidan m duo oourso became head 
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b^y of St. Pancras’ Boys’ Home, and by his quiet, 
steady adherence to all that is right has left behmd 
him a standard of good living which will not easily 
be forgotten. When he comes of age, and is ready 
to marry, he will be surpnsed to find that he is a 
man of property. Some arrears of pay owing to 
his father at the time of his death were officially 
handed over to us, and are now invested in the 
Post Office Savmgs Bank in Aidan’s name. 

We find many advantages m givmg the children 
the names of saints. If temples of God, built of 
bnck and stone, are dedicated to saints, it seems 
even more fitting that the hving temples of God 
should receive names which have been aheady 
hallowed, to say nothing of the benefit which they 
may derive from the prayers of their patron samt. 
The children themselves are glad to find that their 
names are those of real people, and they look out 
their festivals in the calendar, and often observe 
the day with a good deal of gladness. That the 
names are sometimes rather long is an advantage, 
because most Indian names are long also. There 
IS also a pleasure m reviving names now almost 
forgotten, and shouts from the playground of 
“ Birmus,” “ Nicomede,” “ Swithun,” brmg past 
days Ibaek into present sight. 

One p'f the boys came m great excitement to 
say that there was a woman and her son who 
wanted to come to us. Our younger boys always 
welcome a new arrival, and receive h im enthusi- 
astically. The elder boys are less generous m 
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their welcome, and are apt to be rather stan^- 
ofiBsh with new boys Perhaps then- longer ex- 
penenoe of life oauses them to be snspioions of a 
new-comer’s motive I went out and found the 
two apphcanta sitting m the dost at the bottom 
of the veranda stexiB, m that ounons attitude 
which enables an tndian to sit with comfort with- 
out anjdhmg to sit upon. A few scant rags were 
their only clothmg The woman had a mce face, 
and must have been handsome once upon a tmlB , 
but she bore the marks of tofl and hardship She 
had evidently oared for the boy to her own cost, 
because, whereas she looked thin and starved, the 
boy was not otherwise than well favoured She 
asked that he might be taken mto school, and that 
she herself might be given some work to do As 
we were wanting a woman to help m the cook- 
room at St. Nicholas’, we were able to give her a 
trial. She proved to be a most diligent worker, 
but she could not get on with the other women 
m the cook room, and she got tired of the mono- 
tony of regular hours After a week or two she 
said that she was gomg, but that as regards her 
boy she presented him to us, and wished hjm to 
be made a Christian. 

Wo were dehghted to have him for our own 
On the day of his first arrival, after he Dpd been 
washed and dressed, he looked so much hko one 
of the family that I could hardly think ho could 
bo the same mdividual whom I had soon half an 
hour before sittmg m tho dust Wo ought to 
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bj^ve photographed him then and afterwards. 
None of Dr. Bamardo’s contrasts could have 
equalled this. He was baptized m due time, 
receiving the name of Swithun. He has grown 
into a ver^ strong, useful boy, with a most equable 
disposition, and is good friends with everybody. 
He has found his sphere of usefulness in the 
]\Iission bungalow at Yerandawana. His mother 
is constantly reappearing and disappearmg. She 
is hnxious to be baptized, but never remams long 
enough to get any connected mstruction. She 
has been in hospital a few times, but as soon as 
she has at all recovered she yearns for the air and 
freedom of the open country, and wanders off 
agam. Perhaps, when Swithun is a httle older, 
and has a home of his own, she may condescend 
to take shelter under her son’s roof, and her 
baptism may become a possibihty. It is to her 
credit that, though Swithun has grown up mto 
a strong, useful feUow, she has never suggested 
that he should come away and work for her. In 
fact, she often remmds me that she gave him to 
us, and that he is now my boy, and not hers. 

W|?.en a mumcipal sepoy brought us three httle 
beggar-boy brothers, I do not know that any 
arrival gave us more pleasure, because, of aU who 
have cpme to us, none seemed to need a home 
more badly. They had been picked up in a most 
wretched condition in one of the pubhc rest-houses. 
The elder boy had got smaU-pox, and the two 
younger ones were begging, where they could, and 
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carrying Buoli scraps as they got to their sick 
brother Their evident love for hun ivas touching 
to see He had to go to hospital for a •while, but 
BOOH recovered. The boys could smg nicely, 
especially the youngest, who was only sir or 
seven years old, and this art had been their 
stock in trade with which they had wandered 
about, smgmg m front of shops and houses We 
called the three brothers Jnstm, Birmus, and 
Charles The last fairly worshipped his eldest 
brother From the first all three have been gentle, 
grateful boys, givmg ns no trouble Justm is now 
a tall fellow, with a great sense of fun, and likely 
to become a good mechanic He watches over the 
welfare of his two brothers with a sohoitude such 
as many parents might well emulate Birmus is a 
steady, ploddmg httle chap, but likely to be out- 
stripped even m stature by his sharp httle brother 
Charles. The latter’s admiration for his big 
brother contmues unabated, and ho now exer 
cises his smgmg powers as one of the ohoir-boyB 
of the Church of the Holy Nome m Poona City 
A photograph of the three, taken on their first 
omvol, caused them ranch astonishment and,some 
amusement when it was shown to them lately 
Gifts of JIahommedan boys are not vety eom- 
mon, but two came to us almost at the same time 
under very similar circumBtnnces. The first is 
now known by the name of Duncan. His mother 
died just as she reached the Sassoon Hospital, 
and was found dead on the stops with the httle 
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l]oy by her side. Dull of enterpnse and mischief 
as he is, he nevertheless makes a most exemplary 
boat-boy in St. Crispm’s Church at Yerandawana. 

The other little Mahommedan I was mtroduced 
to as he stood m Nature’s garb outside the hospital 
ward in which the dead body of his mother lay. 
As he was now aU alone in the world, he was asked 
whether he would lilce to come with me. He took 
careful stock of me, and rejected the offer with 
determination. I returned to the hospital the 
next day to see if he had changed his imnd. 
Perhaps after the dead body of his mother had 
been removed he reahzed more fuUy the desola- 
tion of liis position, because without further hesita- 
tion he agreed to come, and we had the pleasure 
of driving home together. Though reaUy too 
small for St. Nicholas’, everybody there begged 
so hard to keep him that he became the much- 
favoured baby of that home. He was baptized 
Matthias on the same day as Duncan. He is now 
gardener’s boy to the Fathers in Bombay, and 
bears an excellent chaiacter. 
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OUB RUNAWAY BOYS 

Petnii, the danoing boy — Asked after by many people — On a 
Sootoh trteamer — On a P and 0 — ^In Italy — ^His Bfble — 
IDaaloiifljy m Qajerat — Boys praying for Petrus — ^Their 
own nmaway — His return — Petms s own aocotmt of him 
self — H3 b sympathy — JaoJqr a Oiristlan boy — ^He reoog 
ruses the orooifir — His gratatnde — He takes flight — ^A 
deserted beggar boy — ffis higb*spmted natnre-^BUsms 
18 baptl*ed — His twin brother — Only a decoy bird — ^They 
both take flight — ^Ito oncseyed boy — He learee his father 
— ^Philip 8 attractive dlapoaiUon — He asks for punishment 
— ^Reappearance of his hither— He entices Phflip away 

Althoitob m provioLmg a home for some of the 
mtiny homeless or wandering children of India it 
forms one of the perplexities of the work that 
some are apt to yearn to return to a hfe of freedom, 
these anxieties have not been without their oom- 
pensations. It is so long now smoe Petms, ^ the 
danomg boy, left us (and his story has for some 
timo heen out of prmt) that to many ho is now 
probably unknown or forgotten. Nevort^oloss, 
this troublesome boy has unknowingly boon the 
moans of stimulating a groat deal of prayer, ond 
of drowmg many to take a personal interest m 
the Mssion For somo reoson or other the nmnmg 
2S0 
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, away of Petnis excited a great deal of sympatliy, 
and earnest desire for his return. The many 
toucliing instances of this are too numerous to 
relate in detail. On a Scotch steamer m the 
Western Highlands a lady came up to me and 
said : “I see you are from Cowley. Could you 
tell me whether they have heard from India that 
Petrus has returned ?” On board the P. and O. 
steamer on the way back to India the same ques- 
I}ion was asked. Pausmg in Italy for a short time 
on the way out, several people at San Remo asked 
the same question. On retummg to Poona I 
found a parcel addressed to Petrus, and a letter 
explaining the circumstance. The parcel had 
come aU the way from Philadelphia, and contamed 
a Bible, sent by a httle girl, “ for Petrus when he 
comes back.” The children of St. Mark’s Mission 
School there had got very much interested m the 
fate of the boy. Every day they added to their 
school prayers one for this runaway boy, that he 
might be restored to the fold of the Mission. The 
faith of these children, so we were assured, was 
quite strong that their prayers would be heard in 
thp way they desired, and they looked forward 
to hearing of his return some day. 

*A ^missionary in Gujerat, happemng to come 
across the httle book which gave the history of 
Petrus, read it to the boys of his own mission. 

“ They hstened hke anythmg ” — so s.aid the mis- 
sionary — “ and next day the native pastor, quite 
of his own idea, mentioned Petrus by name in 
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the interoeesionfl at the morning service.” “ Long , 
afterwards,” the misaionaiy goes on to say m his 
fetter, “ I was talking one night to a boy — a fairly 
new one, but very much m earnest — and he said 
to me suddenly, ‘ Bapa, has that second chapter 
come ont yet f’ and I fonnd that he meant that 
second chapter of the ‘ History of Petrus ’ which 
you promised to write whenever the boy came 
home agam. And I had to say, ‘ No, it has not 
come out yet, but it wdl some day ’ And I asked 
him if he was praying for Petrus. ‘Yes,’ he said, 
almost shocked at the question, ‘ every mght and 
every mommg ’ ” 

The missionary also told me that one of their 
baptiied boys had also gone off, and that, although 
they knew where he was, and sometimes saw him, 
he showed no disposition to return. The story of 
Petrus set some of the boys praying ogam for 
Khana, their lost boy, and there were hopes that 
ho would yet come back. Happily, their renewed 
prayers were eflSoaoious, and obtamed for the boy 
that additional grace which strengthened him to 
carry out the difficult task of conung home again. 
A runaway is conscious that he has made a bluni^^ 
and he is fearful lest punishment may await him. 
It also takes real moral courage to face his former 
comrades, especially as he has probably bdpome 
thm and ragged and wretched m appearance 
Indian boys are, however, more generous than the 
average English schoolboy would bo under sunilar 
circumstances, and our runaways have nearly 
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, always received a very brotherly welcome from 
their mates on their return. 

Anyhow, the runaway of the Gujerat Mission 
faced whatever difficulties may have confronted 
lum, an^d two or three months after the missionary 
had "written to me his first letter, I received from 
him the following post-card : “ Please tell your 
boys that our Khana Kala has this moment re- 
turned, and his top-knot adorns my waste-paper 
’basket. Now for Petrus (1 Thess. iii. 9, 10).” 

Though we are still waiting for the return of 
Petrus, thus mercifully does God overrule human 
mistakes so that a measure of good may grow out 
of them. The following account that Petrus gave 
of himself on his first return, which was taken 
doivn at the time in Marathi, is of interest as 
showing the exact process by which a boy may be 
enticed away and the manner of his return : 

“ One of my former companions, a dancmg boy, 
came and informed me that my grandmother had 
come, and that she wanted to see me. I went with 
Mahadev, the dancmg boy, and saw my grand- 
mother. I think both of my godfathers saw me 
t^^Ikmg to her. One of them told me to go back to 
the schoolroom. While I was m the schoolroom 

j 

my ’’grandmother came at the back street and 
caUed me by my Hin du name, saymg that she 
wanted to say somethmg to me. I went to her 
without anyone seemg me, but meanmg to come 
back. While I was with her, she took me as far 
as Nana’s Peit, promismg to give me some sweets. 
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In Nana’s Belt ahe said that she vranted to take , 
me to my mother at Karjat Karegaon. I said I 
did not want to come, and began to oiy , bnt she 
put her hand over my month, and took me by force 
to the radway-Btation The same evening we went 
to Dhond, and slept there for the night. Early 
m the mommg we started for Karjat Karegaon. 
My mother was laid up with illness of some sort 
When ahe saw me she abused me for havmg gone 
mto this disguise [as she called Chnstiamty] I 
was m Kar]at for about a month. Aooordmg to 
our family profession, I used to go m the vdlage 
and beg by smgmg to the people with my grand- 
mother Poona was daily m my thoughts I was 
longmg to come back. I had no means to oome 
back, and Poona was too far to oome on foot. At 
last a chance was given to me One evenmg I was 
playmg witidandu [an Indian boy’s game] with 
the boys of the vdlage, when I saw something Kke 
a pie [a quarter of a farthing] under my eyes I 
pushed it with my foot, and when I was sure it was 
a pie I picked it up I wont on playmg bnt at 
the same time I was rubbmg the pie m my fingers, 
ns it was rusty After some tune I looked at it, 
and, to my great surpnso, it was shinmg white, 
and it turned out to be a pawh [fourpenny bit] 'l 
was qmte dohghted with it I struck it on a stpno, 
and it gave out a silvery sound. I wont homo 
immediately, and showed it to my mother Sho 
wonted to toko it from mo, bnt I did not give it 
to her I told her plomly that I wanted to go to 
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» Poona. She and my grandmother tried their best 
to dissuade me. Tlicy wanted to take the pawh 
from me, but I had obtained a kasni [a land of 
purse which is tied round the waist], and the 
pawli \yns safe round my waist. The next day, as 
soon as I got the chance, I ran away from my home. 
I was going to Piinpri Station. On the way I met 
a cartman. He belonged to our profession, and 
he suspected tliat I was running away from home. 

• I told him that I was going to Poona to my rela- 
tions. Anyhow, he did not beheve me. I asked 
him to give me a lift, but he would not. After 
some time he was persuaded, and he took me up 
in liis cart. So we both came to Pimpri Station. 
From there, voth a half-ticket, I came to Poona. 
JBemg nearly’- midnight, I went to the Sassoon 
Hospital, hopmg that the Sisters might take me 
111 for the night. I got up very early m the morn- 
ing. I saw the ]\Iission tonga come, with Father 
Ehvm and Timothy m it. I wanted to go and 
speak to the Father, but somehow or other I felt 
afraid. I went away, meamng to walk to Panch 
howds. On the way I saw the tonga agam, going 
back to Panch howds. I beckoned to the Father 
ivith my dhota, but they did not take any notice. 
i!(!ftorwards I came by the street behmd the church. 

I s^t on the steps hear the wmdow of Father 
Ehvm’s room. I was afraid to show my face 
But m a few mmutes I heard my name, ‘ Petrus,’ 
and evidently they were talking about me. At 
last I showed myself, still m great doubt as to 
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what would happen But I was welcomed by , 
every one, and was happy ” 

In the face of this sunple story, told by Petrus 
himself, and his happy return, it is the more 
mystenous that a few days afterwards he disap- 
peared again, and has never been seen or heard of 
smoe That he had a tender heart was shown by 
an moident that happened durmg the time when he 
was with us. A boy arrived at the City Mission- 
house one evening m a most pitiable condition,' 
covered with sores from head to foot, and orymg 
bitterly As he sat upon the lower step of the 
veranda m this phght, I saw Petrus’s eyes fiU with 
tears as he watched him, and I rejoiced to see this 
mdioation of a heart which could be touched by 
the misfortunes of others. It was starthng, when 
wo asked the new-oomer what his name was, that 
he told us it was “ Jaol^,” and wo found that we 
were dealing with a Christian boy His condition 
was such that he had to be segregated for a tune, 
and we made up a bed for him m the coach-house, 
and that was his home for a few weeks, untd his 
sores were sufficiently healed for hun to be trans- 
ferred to the Boys’ Home 

His mind at first seemed dulled by disease and 
privation, and it was only by degrees that wo were 
able to glean some scraps of his history Thfpigh 
ho knew httle or nothmg of Chnstiamty, he went 
up to the oruorfii m my room and touched it, and 
then losscd his own fingers, and made the sign of 
the cross. And this seemed to bo about the extent 
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^of Ills tllcolog3^ Tliere was no doubt, however, 
a^s to Ins being a Goanese Christian. He spoke of 
lus baptism as having taken place in a large church 
somewhere, and ho said tliat his father, who was 

now dead, had been a fisherman on the Malabar 

♦ 

coast. Tliere are a large number of very umn- 
structed Cliristians on that coast who derive their 

I 

Christianity from St. Francis Xavier. 

Thougli not better than other boys, there was 
somethmg about him which marked him unmis- 
takabty as a Christian, and as soon as he recovered 
a httle he began to laugh in that glad and spon- 
taneous way which you never see in the case of a 
heathen bo3’-. By degrees Ins sores healed and his 
sldn cleared, and, instead of the pitiable object 
which he once was, he became a very comely boy. 
He showed an amount of gratitude for what had 
been done for him beyond what is usual amongst 
Indians. When the new Boys’ Home had been 
finished and the boys had just entered m, Jacky 
said to me : “ This is a great gift which you have 
given us.” I rephed that it was not my gift, but 
God’s. “ Well,” said Jacky, “ God gave it to you, 
and then you gave it to us.” His grateful and 
affectionate disposition, and his evident happmess, 
m^de, his sudden disappearance the more un- 
accountable. He had come out to see me one 
Sunday afternoon at Yerandawana. After a 
cheery httle visit, he wished me good-bye, and said 
that he should come agam the next Sunday. And 
from that day to this none of us have ever set eyes 
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on him agam. Thongh ire were sorry to lose him,, 
his departure did not oanse ns much anxiety, 
because wherever he went he would, without 
doubt, have gone amongst his own Goanese 
Chnstians, 

We should be glad if we could feel the same con 
fidenoe with regard to some other runaways A 
beggar-boy, deserted by his own people, and 
crippled with rheumatism, was picked up on the 
roadside by the pohoe, and taken to the Sassoon 
HospitaL It seems moredible that any mother 
could find it m her heart to desert her sufiermg 
boy, but such deeertioiis are not infrequent 
amongst Hindu wanderers if a child becomes an 
encumbrance, and not likely to be of any use 
This boy came to the Mission without any hesita- 
tion when discharged from hospital, much restored, 
but still rheumatic, and needmg care and feedmg 
up He was a moe-mannered, courteous httlo 
gentleman of about twelve years old The first 
thing he did after his arrival was to curl himself 
up m a comer of my room and hove a long sleep, 
and I rejoiced that this wanderer had been gmded 
mto so safe a haven. 

But as we got to know him we found that Vo 
had a very cunous disposition to deal with. To- 
gether with hiB dehghtful manners and gentle- 
manly mstmots, ho proved himself to bo very 
high spinted, sensitive, and easily offended. He 
came to me after ho had been with us a few weeks 
to say that ho was gomg to leave and become a 
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beggar again, and that it was a very good sort of 
life. He added that he did not mean to run away 
without telling me, as some other boys had done, 
but that he should return the clothes that we had 
given him, make his salaams, and then go. He 
was of such a determined disposition that it was 
with difficulty that I persuaded him to postpone 
action till the next day, and by then the storm 
had blown over. 

oHe was not anxious to be baptized, although he 
appreciated very much all that he saw and heard 
of dinstianity. He had a strong sense of honour, 
and felt that it would be discreditable, to say the 
least of it, to run away after he had been baptized, 
and he distrusted his own power of perseverance. 
We kept him long on probation, and it was only 
when the wandermg spirit seemed to have com- 
pletely left him, and his own desire for baptism 
was eager and persistent, and his promises of 
fidelity earnest and oft renewed, that, on the eve 
of the Festival of the Holy Name, Blasius was bap- 
tized. He grew in grace so markedly after his 
baptism, the change was so manifest both m face 
and disposition, he grew so sturdy, and seemed so 
happy and settled, that there was hardly a boy 
concerning whom we had less anxiety. But with 
Indian ’boys, living under the pecuhar circum- 
stances of a small Christian settlement in the 
midst of a surrounding heathen crowd of vast 
dimensions, one never knows from what quarter 
danger may arise. 
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In the ease of Blamufl it came m a way whI 0 ^^ 
at first seemed a great benediction, because who 
should tom up bnt Blasins’s twm brother ! They 
were so much alike in look and voice and manner 
that it was quite oomioal to see them together, 
although Blasius was obviously the stronger char- 
acter of the two The father and mother and a 
httle sister of the boys also appeared, and they 
came with the evident mtention of trying to entice 
Blasius away They had deserted him when he 
was a useless onpple , but he had now grown mto 
a fine fellow, hkely to be very useful to them. 
Blasius seemed so thoroughly settled that the 
amval of his relatives did not cause us uneasi- 
ness The twm brother at first remonstrated with 
Blatnns, but very soon seemed qmte ready himself 
to throw m his lot with him , and I felt that it was 
only a just retribution on parents who had deserted 
one of their sons that they should end by losing 
both We oven got so far as to settle that the twm 
brother’s name should be Bntius. 

But we were premature m our congratulations 
Bntius was really only a decoy bird. How far 
ho was himself mohned to stay I do not know 
At one time I think that the decoy bird was very 
nearly entrapped himself. He came to hvo m‘ the 
Boys’ Homo, and when their mother and the^ httle 
sister came to see them, and sat m the dust m 
Indian fashion at the bottom of the veranda steps, 
it was qnamt to see the two lads stop down, with 
all the air of Indian Pnneos dispensmg chanty. 
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,io give their rointions the little present wliich we 
gave them for the purpose. But one day at 
sujipcr-time the ominous question was heard, 
‘‘ Y’liat has become of Blasius and Britius ?” and 
I laicw that the birds had Aoto. It was a great 
and unexpected sonnw. It is to be feared that a 
boy of so proud a nature as Blasius -will never be 
ready to humble lumseK sufficiently to come and 
ask to be forgiven. Britius, not having been bap- 
tized, was, of course, free to go if he wished. 

A man came one day, and offered to give us his 
son, a bright-loolong lad vdth only one eye. We 
refused the offer, because the readiness of some 
parents to get rid of their cliildren is a character- 
istic not to be encouraged even amongst Hindus. 
But as lie continued to call daily, and as the boy 
seemed very anxious to come to us, we at last 
consented. The man then said that he should 
want eight annas for liim. As, of course, we never 
purchase children, he took him away. Meanwhile 
the boy had got to liJ^e the look of thmgs, and left 
his father and came to us of his own accord. The 
Hindu followed the next day, and demanded his 
son. I left them to settle their own affairs, and 
the'boy, keeping as close to me, and as far from 
his* father as possible, utterly refused to go with 
him. ^ The man, after a while, gave up the struggle, 
and went away. He had shown such heartless 
behaviour that it was scarcely to be wondered at 
that his son deserted him. 

He was baptized Philip, and soon showed him- 
’ 20—2 
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seK to be of a smgnlarly attractive dispositioii^ 
He crops op m Stones of Hidiaii Boys as “ the 
only boy I ever saw wbo, if necessity obliged him 
to fight, did so as oheerfnHy and good-temperedly 
as if it was only a game of cnoket” ilto fights 
were mvanably m defence of some one who needed 
a champion, and at such tunes, though smihng 
and oheerfol, he could nevertheless give a very 
good account of himself. He became the ap- 
pomted guardian of Bartunseus, the bhnd bo/, 
on his way to school, and Phihp’s one eye had 
to do the work of two boys. 

Hindu children, when they first come mto the 
Christian world, learn quickly to love and venerate 
our Lord. Phihp, with his g^tle, innooent nature, 
was a very apt pupil m spintual thmgB, and asked 
questions which showed ongmahty of thought 
He once begged mo to thrash him, and was so 
urgent about it that I was obliged to give him 
what he asked for To be so oonsoience-stnoken 
as to ask for p unishm ent might seem to mdioate 
the committal of a great orune , but the sm which 
caused him such remorse was that m a thoughtless 
moment he had stoned a frog to death, ani^ he 
felt that the only adequate reparation was to 
suffer pam himself 

After Phdip had been with ns tv o or thredyears 
his father roappoarod, and came not unfrequently, 
and I rather encouraged the boy to treat his father 
kindly , but I did not allow sulEoiently for the 
parental pressure which oven an unfeeling father 
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'can bring to bear, and alUiongh I was not aware 
of it at 1-lic time, Plnlip’s fatlicr was using all his 
poM'crs of xicrsunsion to entice him away. Indians 
aic vciy credulous of each other’s promises, m 
spite of repeated experiences of their futility. 
\'\hthout- any note of warning, in that sudden way 
Minch IS the Indian bo5’'’s usual method of depar- 
ture, Pliilip one day vanished. Wlierever I go I 
am on the look-out for that Idndly face with the 
one eye. With his responsive nature, if only we 
could get into contact -with him again, his return 
in much penitence ivould be assured. 
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